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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The British people—meaning thereby Canadians 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, and 
other inhabitants of Greater Britain as well as 
inglishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen—were already under ade- 
quate obligations to Presidents Kruger and Steyn, who between 
them had done more to federate the Empire than all the writings 
and speeches of the last twenty years. During the past month, 
however, the debt has been appreciably augmented, as these Buer 
statesmen have gratuitously afforded the Imperial Government 
a golden opportunity of publicly proclaiming their intentions as to 
the settlement that must follow the present war. They have like- 
wise been incidentally furnished with an occasion for reiterating that 
Monroe Doctrine with regard to South Africa which our American 
cousins so wisely applied to South America eighty years ago. There 
had been hitherto a good deal of not altogether unreasonable 
nervousness as to the attitude our statesmen might adopt whenever 
so-called peace proposals should be broached by the Transvaal, and 
in particular as to the firmness of front they might exhibit when- 
ever foreign intervention in any form appeared on the horizon, 
The Colonies have not concealed their concern as regards both 
these questions, upon which they have earned a right to be heard 
by the spontaneous and splendid manner in which they have up- 
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held our common interests throughout the war. These anxieties 
have now been happily allayed, thanks to the grotesque clumsiness 
of the Boer Presidents and the admirable manner in which they 
have been dealt with by the British Premier. On March 5th, 
within a week of General Cronje’s capitulation to the great soldier 
who has retrieved British military prestige by his masterly and 
telling blows, the Presidents of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State addressed a joint missive to Lord Salisbury, 
dated, “ Bloemfontein, March 5th, 1900,” which is worthy to rank 
with that amazing Ultimatum which electrified the world last 
October, when the Boers peremptorily demanded the withdrawal of 
British troops from South Africa. That Ultimatum found us 
practically unprepared for war, though war had been discussed 
for many months. The reason of that unpreparedness, for which 
we have since paid so dearly, was that our statesmen were con- 
vinced that the Transvaal Government would not resist the ex- 
ceedingly moderate demands made upon them, while the military 
authorities were convinced that even if there was a war it would 
be a mere walk-over for the British. There is no defence to 
the blunder of the War Office (which was partly due to the 
paralysing influence of the Treasury and partly to the native in- 
souciance of Pall Mall), but the Premier of Canada, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, has lately comme forward with a defence of our political 
policy which is worthy of note. It is hardly a plea a British 
statesman could urge on his own behalf, and we devoutly hope 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will not encourage our public men _ to 
repeat so dangerous an experiment as that from which we are now 
emerging. In the course of the memorable debate in the Ottawa 
House of Commons, on March 14th, at the close of which there 
were only ten dissentient votes in a House of 129 Members to the 
Government’s policy in despatching a Canadian contingznt to South 
Africa, the Liberal Prime Minister, who, be it remembered, is a French- 
Canadian, a Cobden Club medallist, and anything but a Jingo, thus 
eloquently vindicated his action :—“ My hon. friend (Mr. Bourassa) 
has the same right to believe the war unjust as Mr. Morley or Mr. 
Courtney, but if my hon. friend believes the war unjust, for my part 
I am just as fully convinced, in heart and conscience, that there 
never was a juster war on the part of England than the present 
one.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier then reviewed the refusal of the Transvaal 
to grant franchise rights to tax-paying Outlanders, a principle 
which was sacred in the United States and Canada, which, like the 
Transvaal, had opened the doors to foreign settlers. It was not 
true that, in expressing sympathy with the Outlanders, the Govern- 
ment had been influenced by Mr. Chamberlain. Nor was it true 
that Mr. Chamberlain at that time, in July, was preparing for war. 
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The Premier added :—“ Why, it will be to the eternal glory of 
England that, instead of preparing for war last summer, that war 
found her practically unprepared. Mr. Kruger had been preparing 
for years for war, buying munitions, accumulating provisions, im- 
porting European officers, and drilling bis people, and when the time 
came, and he thought he was ready, and he issued his insolent 
Ultimatum calling upon England to give up her possessions in 
South Africa, England was fcund absolutely unprepared, and con- 
sequently had to submit at the outset to successive defeats.” 


The fresh Ultimatum from the Boers, for that is 

ore the real character of the document of March 5th,, 
begins as follows:—“The blood and the tears of 

the thousands who have suffered by this war, and the prospect of 
all the moral and economic ruin with which South Africa is now 
threatened, make it necessary for both belligerents to ask them- 
selves dispassionately, and as in the sight of the Triune God, for 
what they are fighting, and whether the aim of each justifies all 
this appalling misery and devastation.” Then follows a declaration 
annulling the Conventions :—“ With this object, and in view of the 
assertions of various British statesmen to the effect that this war 
was begun, and is being carried on, with the set purpose of under- 
mining Her Majesty’s authority in South Africa, and of setting up 
an Administration over all South Africa independent of Her 
Majesty’s Government, we consider it our duty solemnly to declare 
that this war was undertaken solely as a defensive measure to safe- 
guard the threatened independence of the South African Republic, 
and is only continued in order to secure and safeguard the incon- 
testable independence of both Republics as sovereign international 
States,and to obtain the assurance that those of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who have taken part with us in this war shall suffer no 
harm whatsoever in person or property.” It was rather a rude 
shock to pro-Boers tc find the very phrase (“sovereign inter- 
national States”) repeated and emphasized, which they previously 
declared had been inadvertently used by the Boer Government 
during the Franchise negotiations, and unfairly fastened upon 
by Mr. Chamberlain. The despatch continued :—“On these con- 
ditions, but on these conditions alone, are we now, as in the past, 
desirous of seeing peace re-established in South Africa, and of 
putting an end to the evils now reigning over South Africa; while, 
if Her Majesty's Government is determined to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, there is nothing left to us and to our 
people but to persevere to the end in the course already begun, in 
spite of the overwhelming pre-eminence of the British Empire, 
confident that that God who lighted the unextinguishable fire of 
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the love of freedom in the hearts of ourselves and of our fathers 
will not forsake us, but will accomplish His work in us and in our 
descendants.” The Presidents concluded by saying that considera- 
tion for British feelings had alone restrained them from making 
peace proposals earlier :—“ We hesitated to make this declaration 
earlier to your Excellency, as we feared that as long as the advan- 
tage was always on our side, and as long as our forces held defen- 
sive positions far in- Her Majesty’s Colonies, such a declaration 
might hurt the feelings of honour of the British people; but now 
that the prestige of the British Empire may be considered to be 
assured by the capture of one of our forces by Her Majesty’s 
troops, and that we are thereby forced to evacuate other positions 
which our forces had occupied, that difficulty is over, and we can 
no longer hesitate clearly to inform your Government and people, 
in the sight of the whole civilized world, why we are fighting, and 
on what conditions we are ready to restore peace.” A correspondent 
of The Spectator applies an apt quotation to the Boer peace pro- 
posals, taken from the second chapter of Pickwick. Speaking of 
the “military” in Rochester, Chatham, &c., Mr. Pickwick observes:— 
“Nothing can exceed their good humour. It was but the day 
before my arrival that one of them had been most grossly insulted 
in the house of a publican. The barmaid had positively refused 
to draw him any more liquor; in return for which he had (merely 


in playfulness) drawn his bayonet, and wounded the girl in the 
shoulder. And yet this fine fellow was the very first to go down 
to the house next morning and express his readiness to overlook 
the matter, and forget what had occurred !” 


The British are accused of being a slow and 

A Contrast. stupid people, and it must be admitted that in 
their dealings with other nations they frequently 

show a singular want of penetration. On the other hand, their 
foreign opponents are usually handicapped by excessive cleverness. 
They just overdo it. This has been conspicuously the case with 
the Boers. At a first reading the reference in the foregoing 
despatch to the unwillingness of the two Presidents to hurt British 
susceptibilities by opening peace negotiations as they longed to 
do at an earlier stage of the war, on the basis of the independence 
of the Republics as “sovereign international States,’ seems both 
impressive and delicate. If the Boers were prepared to grant 
as good terms to the British when things were going badly with 
the latter, why should the turn of the tide make any difference to 
the terms to be offered to the Boers? That is the inference we are 
desired to draw from the studied moderation of the enemy. Very 
ingenious, no doubt, but unfortunately the statement is contrary 
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to the facts. The Daily News Berlin correspondent opportunely 
recalls the terms of peace, circulated in Europe by Dr. Leyds, 
at the very time that according to the Presidents they feared 
to “hurt the feelings of honour of the British people” by 
bringing forward their present proposals. The contrast is pun- 
gent :—“In face of the hypocritical allusion made by Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn in their note, that they would have offered 
peace long ago had they not feared to insult England by 
doing so as long as England was suffering reverses, it will 
be well to remember what Dr. Leyds said in Berlin as to the 
probable conditions of peace to be raised by the victorious 
Boers. Now they behave as if from the very beginning they had 
wanted nothing but their independence. But what did their 
spokesman say here? In The Daily News, of the 28th January 
and the first February, I reproduced some of his striking utter- 
ances. ‘It was not yet possible to say, Dr. Leyds remarked, 
‘whether the Boers would demand a foothold on the coast. At 
any rate, I believe that England will have to give us back a good 
part of the territory formerly snatched away from us. We shall, 
of course, obtain for all our kinsmen who have joined us every 
guarantee that not a hair of their heads shall be injured. As to 
the absolute independence of the two Republics, no word need 
be lost.’ A few days later, evidently under the encouraging 
impression of the extremely hearty reception accorded to him 
by the leaders of the German Colonial movement and their 
powerful friends, Dr. Leyds said: ‘The Boers will probably 
demand the cession of the coast strip between Durban and Delagoa 
with the Lucia and Kosi harbours. The Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal are to be united, and to form one State, together 
with parts of Natal and the northern districts of Cape Colony.’ 
The too credulous philanthropists in England who now only too 
readily listen to the siren songs of the Boer Presidents ought to 
be mindful of these schemes, which Dr. Leyds betrayed when his 
mouth spoke out of the fulness of his heart.” 


Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Boer Presidents is 

Lorp ws equally unimpeachable both in substance and in 
form. He manages to pack in a few sentences a 
justification and retrospect of the war. Innocent Englishmen are 
heard to suggest that “such a State paper cannot be without 
effect upon foreign public opinion.” “The eyes of fair-minded 
foreigners will at last be opened as to the justice of our cause,” 
&c. If foreigners were allowed to acquaint themselves with the 
British case, possibly their judgments might be to some extent 
affected ; but it must be remembered that our despatches, and, in- 
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deed, any facts telling in our favour, are denied all popular circula- 
tion on the Continent. In the present instance, e.g., the Petit Journal 
(supplied presumably by the Agence Havas), which is by far the 
most widely-read paper in France, printed the Boer despatch prac- 
tically in full, omitting the canting opening paragraph and the 
hypocritical passage, which would not read well in French; 
but it did not print one single sentence from the British 
reply.* Similarly, Lord Roberts’ public remonstrance addressed 
to the Boer Presidents on the misuse of the white flag, of 
which he was an eye-witness, was only reproduced in three 
Parisian papers out of the severa] hundred that daily misrepresent 
and abuse us. The German and Russian Press are quite as bad, 
but not worse than that Press which is subsidized by the Vatican. 
Lord Salisbury commences his boycotted reply with an acknow- 
ledgment of the Presidential despatch, “of which the purport 
is principally to demand that Her Majesty’s Government shall 
recugnize the ‘incontestable independence’ of the South African 
Republic and Orange Free State ‘as sovereign international 


* The reader may judge the good faith of the Continental Press by the treat- 
ment of the two despatches in the Petit Journal (March 15th) :— 


I. BOER DESPATCH. 

‘Voici les parties principales de la dépéche des présidents de l‘Etat libre 
d’Orange et de la république du Transvaal : 

** Bloemfontein, 5 mars. 

‘‘Nous considérons de notre devoir de déclarer solennellement que cette guerre 
a été entreprise seulement comme mesure défensive pour maintenir l’indépendance 
menacée de la république sud-africaine, qu’elle est continuée uniquement dans le 
but d’obtenir et de maintenir l’indépendance incontestable, comme Etats jouissant 
d’une souveraineté internationale, des deux républiques, et d’obtenir l’assurance 
que ceux des sujets de Sa Majesté qui ont pris part avec nous 4 cette guerre ne 
seront molestés en aucune fagon dans leurs personnes ou leurs propriétés, 

“A ces conditions, mais 4 ces conditions seules, nous sommes actuellement, 
comme dans le passé désireux de voir la paix rétablie dans l’ Afrique du Sud et de 
mettre fin aux maux qui sévissent actuellement sur l’Afrique du Sud. 

* D’autre part, si le gouvernement de Sa Majesté est décidé 4 détruire l’indé- 
pendance des deux Républiques, il ne nous restera, 4 nous et 4 notre peuple, qu’a 
persévérer jusqu’au bout dans la voie o0 nous sommes déja engagés, en dépit de 
la prépondérance écrasante de l’empire britannique, ayant confiance que Dieu, qui 
a allumé l’inextinguible feu de l’amour de la liberté dans nos cours et dans ceux 
de nos péres, ne nous abandonnera pas, mais qu'il accomplira son cuvre en nous 
et en nos descendants. 

‘“‘ A présent que le prestige de l’empire britannique peut étre considéré comme 
affirmé par la capture d’une de nos forces par les troupes de Sa Majesté, et par le 
fait que nous avons été obligés, par suite, d’évacuer d’autres positions préc¢dem- 
ment occupées par nos forces, cette difficulté n’existe plus et nous ne pouvons plus 
hésiter 43 informer clairement votre gouvernement et votre peuple, en face du 
monde civilisé, pourquoi nous combattons et a quelles conditions nous sommes 
préts a rétablir la paix.” 

Il. BRITISH DESPATCH. ; 

“ La reponse du gouvernement anglais est un refus de consentir 4 l’indépendance 

des deux Républiques.”’ 
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States, and to offer, on those terms, to bring the war to a con- 


clusion.” Lord Salisbury thus briefly reviews the events of the 
last six months: 


“In the beginning of October last peace existed between Her Majesty and the 
two Republics under the Conventions which then were in existence, A dis- - 
cussion had been proceeding for some months between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the South African Republic, of which the object was to obtain redress for 
certain very serious grievances under which British residents in the South African 

tepublic were suffering. In the course of those negotiations the South African 
Republic had, to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government, made considerable 
armaments, and the latter had, consequently, taken steps to provide corresponding 
reinforcements to the British garrisons of Cape Town and Natal. No infringe- 
ment of the rights guaranteed by the Conventions had, up to that point, taken 
place on the British side. Suddenly, at two days’ notice, the South African Re- 
public, after issuing an insulting Ultimatum, declared war upon Her Majesty ; and 
the Orange Free State, with whom there had noteven been any discussion, took a 
similar step. Her Majesty’s dominions were immediately invaded by the two 
Republics, siege was laid to three towns within the British frontier, alarge portion 
of the two Colonies was overrun, with great destruction to property and life, and 
the Republics claimed to treat the inhabitants of extensive portions of Her 
Majesty’s dominions as if those dominions had been annexed to one or other of 
them. In anticipation of these operations the South African Republic had been 
accumulating for many years past military stores on an enormous scale, which, by 
their character, could only have been intended for use against Great Britain.” 


Lord Salisbury then epitomizes the result of the Boer military 
preparations :— 


‘‘Your Honours make some observations of a negative character upon the 

object with which these preparations were made. I do not think it necessary 
to discuss the questions you have raised. But the result of these preparations, 
carried on with great secrecy, has been that the British Empire has been com- 
pelled to confront an invasion which has entailed upon the Empire a costly war 
and the loss of thousands of precious lives. This great calamity has been the 
penalty which Great Britain has suffered for having in recent years acquiesced 
in the existence of the two Republics. ” 
The British despatch concludes by declining to restore the 
Republics to the vantage-ground from which they made war, and 
from which if so restored they would be able to make it again when- 
ever the moment was deemed propitious :—“ In view of the use to 
which the two Republics have put the position which was given to 
them, and the calamities which their unprovoked attack has 
inflicted upon Her Majesty’s dominions, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment can only answer your Honours’ telegram by saying that 
they are not prepared to assent to the independence either of the 
South African Republic or of the Orange Free State.” 


Besides sending this second Ultimatum to Great 
PresipENT Britain, the Boer Presidents addressed a direct, 
= appeal to the Powers inviting their mediation. 
With one consent these commenced to make 


excuses, and so far as is known only one has consented to step into 
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the breach, though each is very anxious that some other should do 
so. Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians have all been actively en- 
gaged in egging one another on to the good deed, but their mutual 
persuasiveness has failed, and they are loud in denouncing each 
other’s pusillanimity. They were all much elated at the rumour 
that the United States had offered her assistance to the com- 
batants, as they hoped that her good offices might breed bad blood 
between herself and Great Britain; an Anglo-Saxon quarrel being 
a cardinal object of European diplomacy. Some mild surprise was 
experienced in England (where the knowledge of American affairs 
is slight and inaccurate, being exclusively derived from New York) 
at the overture of the Washington Government, which, however, 
proved to be most advantageous to this country, as it enabled 
Lord Salisbury to proclaim the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to decline any foreign intervention in the South African War. 
On March 13th (the day Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein), the 
American Chargé d’Affaires in London (Mr. White) communicated 
to Lord Salisbury the following telegram, which he had received 
from Mr. Hay (American Secretary of State) :—“ By way of friendly 
good offices you will inform the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that I am to-day in receipt of a telegram from the United 
States Consul at Pretoria reporting that the Governments of the 
two African Republics request the President of the United States 
to intervene with a view to the cessation of hostilities; and that a 
similar request is made to representatives of European Powers. 
In communicating this request I am directed by the President of 
the United States to express his earnest hope that a way to bring 
about peace may be found, and to say that he would be glad to 
aid in any friendly manner to bring about so happy a result.” 
The reading of this message in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Balfour was received with “ prolonged Irish cheers ”—doubtless a 
tribute to the Irish and German agitation in the United States, in 
deference to which President McKinley was said to have acted. 
Mr. Balfour added, amid the general applause of the House, that 
“Lord Salisbury requested Mr. White to convey to the United 
States Government the sincere acknowledgments of Her Majesty’s 
Government for the friendly tone of their communication, but 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government does not propose to accept 
the intervention of any Power in the South African War.” The 
pro-Boer moveraent in the States has had its uses after all. 


It would be a dangerous error to imagine that 
merely because the Boers have so far failed to 
obtain any effective foreign support that they will 
abandon their efforts in that direction, or that all danger of inter- 
vention has been finally disposed of by their present fiasco. 


A PLEA FOR 
PREPARATION. 
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Undoubtedly the air has been greatly cleared by the unambiguous 
declaration of the British Government, and by the intimation to all 
and sundry that “friendly mediation” is outside the range of 
practical politics. Henceforward foreign intervention would be 
an unfriendly act, only to be attempted by those who have made 
up their minds to pick a quarrel with us. The willingness 
of any Power or Powers to take such a serious step will largely 
depend on the course of the war,and upon whether Lord Roberts can 
maintain his present military and moral advantage. Should Lord 
Wolseley’s sanguine prediction that the British Army will be in 
Pretoria by May 15th be verified, there ought to be little risk of inter- 
national complications. If, on the other hand, the estimate of the 
moderate Boers that Pretoria can hold out until the autumn be 
real'zed, the odds will be the other way. At any rate, we should be 
prepared for all reasonable eventualities. The hostile action of 
other Powers would manifest itself,‘if at all, without any previous 
warning, and in this case it would be dangerous to incur Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s eloquent laudation of unpreparedness. The penalties of 
surprise would be so tremendous. Moreover, we could do no harm 
by preparing for a crisis even if it did not occur. We may be sure 
that the Boers will leave no stone unturned to invoke foreign 
aid. Already “a peace mission,” composed of Mr. Wolmarans, 
Mr.§ Fischer, and Mr. Wessels, is on its way to Europe for 
this very purpose. It is believed that Dr. Leyds has informed 
President Kruger that certain Powers are disposed to interfere if 
they get half a chance, and thereis reason to infer that indiscreet 
Continental statesmen may have to some extent committed them- 
selves in conversation with the astute Boer emissary. The rumours 
of intervention have latterly been renewed, and, according to recent 
reports from the Transvaal, the burghers are being fed more per- 
sistently than ever by circumstantial reports of an impending 
demonstration in their favour. Their European partisans do as 
little as they can to discourage this belief, partly because 
they wish the Boers to fight on and exhaust British military 
resources, and partly because the desire to humiliate and injure 
the British Empire is so strong that foreign nations cannot 
frankly reconcile themselves to the idea of forgoing it. If 
only the problem as to who should bell the cat and how the cat 
should be belled could be settled, intervention would be so easy. 


Owing to the past relations between their two 
Governments, and to the strenuous, moral and 
considerable material support they have received 
from the Fatherland since the outbreak of the present war, the 
Boers do not readily relinquish the idea that the German Empire 
is a friend upon whom absolute reliance may be placed in 


THE BOERS AND 
GERMANY. 
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the hour of need. And it must be said that Germany has done 
everything to encourage this touching confidence. Dr. Leyds had 
a remarkable reception both from official and unofficial Germany 
during his visit to Berlin (while the Russian Government advised 
him not to come to St. Petersburg), which chanced to coincide 
with the period when our fortunes were at their lowest ebb, and 
Europe generally regarded us as a beaten people. What passed at 
Dr. Leyds’ interviews with German statesmen is only known to 
those who were present, but Dr. Leyds is thought to have made 
himself useful to the Imperial Government in connection with the 
British arrest and search of the German ship Bundesrath, which 
enabled Count von Biilow to get up a noisy quarrel with England 
just when the sails of the Imperial Navy Bill required filling. 
These services may have been reciprocated in the expansiveness 
of the moment by verbal promises which misled the Transvaal 
agent, only too anxious, it must be admitted, to be misled. He 
seemed to regard his Berlin visit as a great success, and it is cer- 
tainly curious that the Boers should obstinately adhere to the beliet 
that Germany is irrevocably committed to their cause, and that. 
however faithless other Powers may be she will certainly not leave 
them in the lurch. It would be idle to affect any knowledge as to 
whether Germany has given any confidential undertakings to the 
Transvaal ; but it is worth emphasizing the fact that, quite apart 
from any military difficulties, she has voluntarily surrendered any 
rights she may ever have possessed to interfere with Great Britain 
in South Africa. It should not be forgotten that under the Secret 
Anglo-German agreement of 1898 Germany specifically recognized 
that the country south of the Zambesi is within the British sphere 
of influence. For this recognition, not of any great intrinsic value 
at that time, she is known to have been very handsomely paid, 
though the ‘precise payment has not been officially disclosed. It 
is, therefore, childish to suppose that Germany can act to-day as 
though the Anglo-German agreement had never been signed. 
She has put herself ont of court on the South African question, 
though if she desired to cancel that agreement it would, in our 
humble opinion, be wise of the British Government to meet her 
views, as the agreement injured us in other ways. As it stands, 
however, the semi-official Berlin Press should accept the situation, 
and some well-disposed pro-Boer—if there be such—should lay 
the facts before the Boers in the interests of an early cessation of 
hostilities. 

The reader will gather from the significant article 
contributed to this number by our able Washington 
correspondent, Mr. A. Maurice Low, that a portion 
of the American people are labouring under a strange hallucina- 


AN AMERICAN 
DELUSION. 
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tion as to alleged negotiations conducted by Lord Salisbury and 
the Washington Government with a view to an Anglo-American 
alliance. From this fable diverse inferences are being drawn, accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of the politician. Lord Salisbury has 
never conducted, or attempted to conduct, any such negotiations. 
He had his lesson over the abortive Arbitration Treaty, in assenting 
to which he imagined he was obliging the American Government, 
only to see it rejected by the Senate as a piece of “ British Machia- 
velianism.” No British Minister would—not to put too fine a 
point on it—be such a fool as to embark on anything so absurd as 
alliance negotiations with the United States—least of all Lord Salis- 
bury. But the origin of the present legend is perfectly intelligible. 
On the Ist of December, 1899, the world was electrified to read a 
platform speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester on the 
previous day, in which he declared himself in favour of “ a new triple 
alliance” between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Mr. Chamberlain was merely expounding his personal views on 
Foreign Affairs to a provincial audience, whom he was anxious to 
educate in external questions. He strongly holds the view, in 
which there is nothing the least wicked, however much one may 
disagree with it, that these three Powers are peculiarly fitted to 
co-operate together for common purposes. He never suggested 
th at there had been, or should be, any negotiations, and he finally 
defined his proposal thus:—“ An understanding, a determination 
to look favourably upon the motives of those with whom we desire 
to be on terms of friendship—a feeling of that kind, cultivated, 
existing, and confirmed by all these three countries, will, I am 
certain, be to their enormous advantage, and, I believe, whether 
they think it themselves or not, will also be to the advantage of 
other nations.” This too famous speech, for which Lord Salisbury 
was in no sense responsible, is the origin of all subsequent 
“alliance” rumours. Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance attracted far 
more attention abroad than at home, and foreign politicians 
exploited it in devious ways. It was not popular in this country 
because the majority of intelligent Englishmen regard Germany 
as a hostile Power. 


The alliance canard would have died a natural 
death long since had not the subject been referred 
to in the House of Lords, on February 15th, by 
Lord Rosebery, in a passage which, being msreported in the United 
States, has revived the delusion to which our Washington corre- 
spondent alludes. Being constitutionally unable to resist having a 
gird at Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery made the most of the 
Leicester speech, which he described in this extravagant manner : 


A MISREPORTED 
SPEECH. 
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“T know that last December (in reality 30th November, though 
published next day) Her Majesty’s Government made public over- 
tures to two Great Powers for an alliance—Germany and the 
United States—and those overtures, as far as we can gather 
from the proceedings in the German and American Parlia- 
ments, were not received with any such cordiality as to encourage 
Her Majesty’s Government to renew them.” Every Englishman 
who heard or read that gibe knew exactly what was meant—viz., 
that Mr. Chamberlain had publicly discussed an alliance and had 
been publicly scoffed at both in Berlin and Washington. Unfor- 
tunately, this passage was changed in telegraphic transmission 
across the Atlantic, and Lord Rosebery was represented as having 
stated that in December the British Government “made vigorous 
overtures to two Great Powers—Germany and the United States— 
for an alliance, but these overtures were not received with such 
cordiality as to encourage the Government to pursue them.” As 
will be seen, the sense is materially altered, and we can gather how 
the matter appeared to Americans from a remarkable article in the 
New York Sun (February 21st) entitled “ Lord Rosebery’s Revela- 
tion,” evidently written in good faith, but based on the misreported 
speech :—“ Not even the relief of Kimberley has counterbalanced 
in the British public mind the depressing effect of the disclosure 
made by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords that, in December, 
the Foreign Office made overtures for an alliance to both Germany 
and the United States, which overtures were repelled. No one has 
disputed, or will dispute, the authenticity of the revelation. (Our 
italics.) It has long been the custom for the head of the British 
Government to make known important incidents to the official 
head of the Opposition. In Lord Salisbury’s eyes the latter place 
is occupied by his predecessor in the post of Premier, Lord Rose- 
bery, notwithstanding the fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is the Leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons.” The 
writer of this article is accurate in asserting that “no one has dis- 
puted the authenticity of the revelation ” simply because no one in 
England had ever heard of “the revelation,” but to his further 
assertion that no one “will dispute” it, we reply that everyone who is 
aware of the facts will dispute it in the most absolute and emphatic 
manner. Not only did the Foreign Office never make any such 
overtures, but Lord Rosebery never even suggested that it had. He 
spoke of public overtures—meaning, of course, the Leicester speech. 
The remainder of the article in the New York Sun consists of an 
able examination of Great Britain’s international position, conclud- 
ing with the timely reminder: “Even victory in South Africa will 


not preclude the possibility that England may be attacked else- 
where.” 
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Germany appears to be in the bad temper of a 
MGZEMAN disappointed gambler. She had so confidently 
counted on at last realizing the dream she has 
cherished for twenty years, of seeing Russia and Great Britain 
take one another by the throat, or France and Great Britain, or, 
better still, the Dual Alliance and Great Britain, in mortal embrace. 
The Boer War was to furnish the occasion. How she has striven 
and intrigued for this consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
the British public will probably never know, but her ambition has 
so far been baulked, and now at the eleventh hour, when it is not 
too late, an increasing number of persons in Russia and France 
are beginning to ask themselves, “ Why should we go to war with 
Great Britain in order to gratify, enrich, and aggrandize Ger- 
many?” In spite of the scandalous attitude of the Russian 
Press throughout the winter, this question has undoubtedly been 
asked in high quarters in St. Petersburg, and we should not be 
oblivious of the fact that in spite of the newspaper infamies 
perpetrated in France the French Government and influential 
outsiders like M. Deschanel are continually asking them- 
selves the same question as is asked by their Russian allies. 
It is the duty of Englishmen, whose half-shut eyes have at 
last been opened, to follow this example and to ask themselves : 
“ Why should we go to war with France or Russia for the exclusive 
benefit of Germany?” Almost the only pacifying words pronounced 
in Europe during the Boer War appear in the Journal de St. Péters- 
bowrg (March 22nd), which is the official organ of the Russian 
Foreign Office, and written by a member of that Ministry :—* The 
European Press has closely followed the course of the war, and in 
many countries we have seen manifestations of sympathy destined 
only to remain platonic. It is to be hoped that the echo of these 
resounding manifestations has lost some of its force before reach- 
ing the two Republics, for they might well have misled the Boers 
as to the support they could expect from the outside world.” In 
order to account for Russia’s refusal hitherto—and we must not 
ignore the strength of the aggressive elements in a military 
bureaucracy—to become the cat’s-paw of Germany by seeking a 
conflict with England, the Berlin Press has invented a cock-and- 
bull story which is being industriously circulated for sinister 
purposes—viz., that the Emperor of Russia gave a personal pledge 
to the Queen before the war began not to take political advantage 
of British preoccupation in South Africa. The rabid Kreuz 
Zeitung is responsible for this twaddle. As a matter of fact, 
Russia has taken considerable “ political advantage” of the Boer 
War. She has practically appropriated the whole of Persia down 
to the coast, and has moved 60,000 men within sixty miles of 
V. 13 
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Herat as “a precaution.” But she has hesitated, from motives of 
“ enlightened self-interest,” to start a great Kuropean war. 


Some of the more farseeing Germans have become 

GERMAN Fears. 80 apprehensive of the possible consequences of 

German hatred of England that they are endea- 

vouring to recall their fellow-countrymen to reason by wildly extra- 
vagant statements. Thus, Professor Schiemann, in his weekly 
review of foreign affairs in the Kreuz Zeitung, recently expressed the 
conviction that, “ despite the fury of the anti-British movement in 
France, Great Britain has merely to hold up her little finger in 
order to secure the co-operation of the Republic in a combination 
directed against Germany.” ‘To anyone who knows France this 
assertion is laughable, and is, doubtless, only intended for domestic 
consumption. The Professor points out that in Russia anti- 
British feeling is certainly very powerful, “but it is prevented from 
having a practical issue by dynastic influences and the inflexible op- 
position with which the Emperor confronts all proposals for exploit- 
ing Great Britain’s present difficulties.” He predicts that “ Anglo- 
Russian relations will not become critical until Russia makes her 
appearance as a Naval Power in the Persian Gulf.” Professor 
Schiemann, who is a great authority on Russia, endeavours to still 
further frighten German Anglophobes by the interesting allegation 
“that the popular antagonism to Great Britain in Russia appears 
to be undergoing a process of deflection towards Germany. The 
Russian Press, he observes, is to-day as venomous as it was twelve 
years ago in its expressions of hostility to the German Empire. 
This hostility is directed chiefly against the growth of German in- 
terests in Asia Minor in consequence of the Bagdad Railway enter- 
prise.” Professor Schiemann is opposed to the German Emperor's 
adventure in Asia Minor, which is economically unpromising and 
unwise politically, “since it dumps Germany on to the position 
which is a natural point of friction between the other Powers, 
and especially between Great Britain and Russia.” At the 
same time he rejects the claim that Russia can prevent Ger- 
many from acquiring an economical position in regions which, 
like Asia Minor, are entirely unconnected with the Russian Em- 
pire. In a similar spirit The Cologne Gazette analyses Franco- 
German relations, observing, with regard to M. Deschanel’s anti- 
German speech, that the present President of the French Chamber 
is not only influential, but is also one of the most ‘ambitious of 
French statesmen. As one of the coming men “he would not 
have chosen the present moment, just before the opening of the 
World’s Exhibition, for delivering an inflammatory speech against 
Germany if he had not been penetrated by the conviction that 
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expressions of this nature are likely to be most loudly echoed by 
the French populace, and to prepare most rapidly the way to the 
Presidency of the French Republic.” This, again, is a grossly 
extravagant comment on M. Deschanel’s speech, but, as straws 
showing the way the wind is blowing, these German efforts to 
alarm the Anglovhobes by the threats of an anti-German coali- 
tion are significant. Not the least important moral of the events 
of the past winter is that Great Britain should remain clear of all 
entangling engagements with Germany, and, above all, should never 
support German interests against Russian interests. 


While leading Frenchmen like M. Deschanel are 
A NAVAL SEDAN. exercising a restraining influence over the hysterical 

Anglophobia of their compatriots, France, as the 
land of surprises, requires careful watching. In all probability she 
will become peaceful as soon as the Exhibition opens, which should 
insure the existence of the present Ministry, though with a majority 
capable of running down to eleven in the Chamber of Deputies it 
must be still regarded as somewhat precarious. If, however, they 
are so fortunate as to survive the intervening weeks, and to repel 
the factious attacks of those who covet the privilege of doing the 
honours to the national guests, M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his 
colleagues will presumably be safe while Paris is “spoiling the 
Egyptians” of the milliard (£40,000,000) which they are expected 
to drop in that gay city. After the Exhibition however, we are 
warned to expect the débdcle,and no man can foretell the form it may 
take. But there is general agreement that the numerous, powerful, 
and unscrupulous enemies of the Republic, though disunited among 
themselves, will combine in a grand assault on the hated régime: 
Serious Frenchmen view the possible consequences with no little 
concern. The most obvious method of upsetting the Republic 
would be a foreign war, as one of the reactionary papers, the 
Gaulois, is candid enough to point out :— 

** The Republie will never declare war, but will submit to every affront in order 

to avoid it. War, no matter with what result, would be the end of the regime, 
If we were beaten, the Republic would disappear with the first defeat. If we were 
victorious, the fortunate General would put the country in his pocket. And, not 
without sadness, we say that it is to this certainty that the Republic will never 
draw the sword that it owes part of its popularity.” 
M. Yves Guyot, the intrepid editor of the Siécle, from a very 
different standpoint, expresses the same thought. He thus inter- 
prets the efforts of the Clericalists, Royalists, and Nationalists to 
foment the war feeling in France :— 

‘«They want war not only because ‘they hate Great Britain as being a free 


country, but because they know it would lead to a naval Sedan. They reckon on 
overthrowing the Republic by means of a disaster similar to that which resulted 
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in the downfall of the Empire. That is the work of treason which I denounce. If 
the Republicans do not emerge from their torpor, they will allow these wretches 
to ruin the Republic and France.” 

The Radical passes the same stricture on the Mercier Party, who 
regard war, whether successful or unsuccessful, as an avenue to 
power :— 

** That is why they would like to throw France into a formidable undertaking. 

Of what matter to them the calamities which might befall the country. Provided 
their political rancour is satisfied, all else is indifferent to them. If it is indis- 
pensable that the country should perish in order that the Republic should dis- 
appear, well, let the country perish, Thus reason the Nationalists, and they call 
themselves patriots.” 
The French Headquarter Staff are convinced of their ability to 
land fifty thousand men in England by stratagem or luck, or a little 
of both. Our Navy might be decoyed away for a sufficient time to 
enable such an enterprise to be effected. What force could our 
Government place in the field at short notice—for the notice 
would be short—under any of the numerous schemes with which 
the War Office is endeavouring to bemuse the public? How many 
trained men, how many good shots, how much ammunition, how 
many guns, how many gunners, will there be in this island at any 
given moment while the Boer War lasts? The foreign military 
attachés in London are reputed to have reported to their respective 
Governments that England is to-day practically an undefended 
country. Unfortunately, the British House of Commons cares 
for none of these things, so long as it is tickled with smart retorts 
and pretty speeches froin the Treasury Bench. 


Sir Alfred Milner is being insidiously accused of 
having applied such strong political pressure to 
Sir Redvers Buller, wher the latter first arrived in 
Cape Town last October, as to induce him to abandon his original 
plan of campaign, of which Bloemfontein was the objective, and to 
entangle himself in that effort to relieve Ladysmith which remained 
hopeless until Lord Roberts revived and put in execution the dis- 
carded plan. Thus the High Commissioner is presented to the 
public by War Office apologists as the real author of those earlier 
misfortunes, which were admittedly due to the dispersal of British 
forces. But even had General Buller deserted what was, ex hypo- 
thesi, sound strategy in deference to bad politics, he would be 
blameworthy for subordinating his better judgment to a civilian. 
As a matter of fact, éver since His praiseworthy assistance in 
organizing the defences of Mafeking and Kimberley last summer, 
efforts that were called for by the political proclivities of the 
then commander of the forces, Sir Alfred Milner has sedulously 
abstained from attempting any interference with the discretion 
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of the Generals. There are, indeed, those who regret the High 
Commissioner’s scrupulous self-effacement. However, it cannot 
be too often or too clearly stated that neither in London, Cape 
Town, nor even Maritzburg, was any political pressure whatsoever 
applied to Sir Redvers Buller to induce him to alter the agreed 
plan. So many legends have sprung up during the war that 
it is as well to set this particular matter right in justice to the 
Governors both of Cape Colony and Natal, and it is, happily, no 
longer necessary to suppress the facts now that Ladysmith has 
been relieved. Sir Alfred Milner felt from the first that a serious 
blunder would be committed if the bulk of the Army Corps 
were diverted to Natal, and he communicated with Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchinson (Governor of Natal) to ascertain whether the 
direct relief of Ladysmith was deemed urgent enough to call for 
such a measure. The Natal Governor summoned his Cabinet, 
and got precisely the answer that might be expected from such 
patriotic advisers—viz., that they would undertake any further 
sacrifices in order that the most effectual plan of campaign might 
be carried out. Both the Governors were agreed that the situation 
in Natal would be sufficiently saved by a covering force to Maritz- 
burg. But General Buller, looking at the matter as a soldier, dis- 
sented from the civil view, and forthwith decided to transfer troops 
to Durban as fast as they reached Cape Town. Indeed, he deemed 
the needs of Natal so urgent that one of his first acts was to 
withdraw the British garrison from Stormberg, which was im- 
mediately occupied by the Boers. So little did Sir Alfred Milner 
“hamper” General Buller that he had only two days’ notice of 
the latter’s intention to go personally to Natal. 


We desire most explicitly to disclaim any idea 
of criticizing Sir Redvers Buller’s military judg- 
ment upon the situation confronting him when he reached South 
Africa. Probably facts and considerations were before him 
unknown to us, which, even if they were, we should be unable 
to accurately appreciate. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, eg., whose 
opinion has no little weight with serious soldiers, considers that 
the change of plan was the inevitable consequence of the enemy’s 
having made Natal their main objective. According to this view, 
it was the duty of the British General to seek out and destroy the 
main Boer army wherever it might be, and it then was in Natal. 
This application of naval strategy to land operations may be 
sound, but in the present instance it caused the total break- 
up of the Army Corps, and it deprived our widely scattered 
forces of all central guidance. Chaos reigned undisturbed after 
the departure of Sir Redvers Buller, and continued to reign until 
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Lord Roberts appeared upon the scene to fill the void and to 
take supreme control. People who are unable to take any but 
a personal view of great public questions have endeavoured to 
place General Buller in the invidious position of an injured 
innocent who, after heroically devoting his energies to the relief of 
Ladysmith, found himself basely deprived of the chief command by 
a mean-minded Government. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more absurd view than that of the “ Bullerites,” of whom the most 
fantastic is that astonishing correspondent of The Morning Post in 
Natal, who apparently regarded the advent of Lord Roberts as a 
slight upon himself. It is satisfactory to know that General Buller 
himself is not a “ Bullerite.” He realized at an early stage that his 
absorption in Natal necessarily involved the appointment of a new 
Commander-in-Chief, and he was fully prepared for the arrival of 
Lord Roberts, whose appointment, we should remember, had been 
decided upon before the Colerso reverse, though it was only 
announced subsequently. There is doubtless plenty of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness in the Army, as in every 
other profession, but there is no need for outsiders to invent 
resentments and rivalries which do not exist. General Buller 
may surely exclaim, “Save me from my friends.” 


There is another personal question which can hardly 

pag = bean be ignored. Mr. Rhodes has seen fit to make an 
KeKewicu, attack on Colonel Kekewich, the gallant com- 
mandant of Kimberley, which excites resentment 

as warm as it is universal. It is not unlikely to provoke disclosures 
calculated to still further enhance that splendid officer’s reputation. 
For, in truth, Colonel Kekewich had internal difficulties to cope with 
in Kimberley hardly less anxious than the presence of the Boers. 
Mr. Julian Ralph, the well-known correspondent of The Daily 
Mail, was the recipient of Mr. Rhodes’ confidences shortly after 
the entry of Lord Methuen’s column into Kimberley. We get a 
just appreciation of Colonel Kekewich from The Daily News corre- 
spondent, who points out that : “To conduct a four months’ defence 
without any serious bickering is a monument to a commandant’s 
tact, for if all was not quite peaceful, no vital question was even 
allowed to come to issue, and that though the town contained the 
powerful personality of the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, a man 
not quite designed by nature to be subject to the irks of martial 
law. Finally, to conduct all this on the numerically inadequate 
staff available speaks volumes for the capacity and endurance of 
the men who formed it.” According to Mr. Rhodes, however, the 
De Beers Company did everything, the military being only an 
encumberance; but where, we ask, would Kimberley have been 
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during the final critical week, when certain civilian nerves broke 
down, and the situation was only saved by the disciplined steadiness 
of the regulars and the sturdy determination of Colonel Kekewich ? 
The Daily Telegraph correspondent is responsible for the assertion 
that it became necessary for Lord Roberts to send Colonel Kekewich 
the following message :—“I beg you represent to the Mayor and 
Mr. Rhodes as strongly as you possibly can the disastrous and 
humiliating effect of surrender after so prolonged and ylorious a 
defence. Many days cannot possibly pass before Kimberley will be 
relieved, as we commence active operations to-morrow. Future 
military operations depend in a large measure on your maintaining 
your position a very short time longer.” “We (says Mr. Rhodes in 
his interview with Mr. Ralph) organized a troop of 800 horse, we built 
a cannon, we supplied water from the mines when the Boers cut off 
the town supply, and we set up a soup kitchen and distributed 
10,000 rations a day, and—ah! there was enough todo. The mili 
tary worried us about all these things.” Mr. Rhodes’ indictment 
extends far beyond Colonel Kekewich. 


‘*Glad to have Kimberley relieved? Of course, we are all glad ; but, in 
Heaven’s name, why was it not done sooner? What was the good of all that 
messing about at Rensburg and Colesberg? Why did they not do at first what 
was so readily done at last? The earlier plans were different, you say? I should 
think they were. There is little use telling you what General Buller’s plans were, 
I suppose ; you people in England have such wonderful ideas about his general- 
ship. Do you know what his orders to Lord Methuen were with regard to Kim- 
berley? They were these: Methuen was to come here, relieve the town, carry 
all the people away out of it, and then fall back to Orange River. You did hear 
some part of that ? Idon’t doubt you did, bué I tell you that every part of it is 
true. I knowit. And I say that it is scandalous. It would have been a dis- 
grace upon England had it been carried out. Take these people all away, leave 
the town, and fall back to Orange River! I don’t refer to the avandonment of 
the town as a disgrace, but to the falling back to Orange River. Why should 
an English General plan a retreat, arrange to fall back? It is simply 
monstrous.” 


Such criticism from the author of the Jameson Raid, and the 
man who last summer pronounced the Boer military power to 
be “the greatest unpricked bubble,” is calculated to raise a 
smile. Although Mr. Rhodes is very angry with Lord Methuen, 
the presence of Lord Methuen and his force was largely reepon- 
sible for the Boer failure to capture Kimberley. 


The foregoing attack on Colonel Kekewich and 

$e incidental attempt to make mischief betweer 
BUTLER. Colonial and Regular forces is all the more ill- 
timed, as all our officers, from Lord Roberts 

downwards, have expressed their unstinted admiration of the 


gallantry and military capacity of their Colonial comrades in 
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arms. Nor does any fair-minded person desire to belittle the con- 
spicuous services rendered by Mr. Rhodes himself in preparing 
Kimberley to withstand a siege, without which it could never have 
held out. The correspondence regarding the defence of the town 
which passed between the Mayor of Kimberley (presumably repre- 
senting Mr. Rhodes) and Mr. Schreiner, the Cape Premier, prior to 
the outbreak of the war has been-published. It reflects great credit 
upon the Mayor. So long ago as June 12th, he wrote a letter 
pointing out the unrest that prevailed and the defenceless con- 
dition of the town and province, which, apart from the 500 Volun- 
teers, were indifferently armed, especially in the matter of artillery. 
He suggested the imperative necessity of the ammunition, the bat- 
tery of artillery, and the rifles stored at King William’s Town for 
Kimberley being forwarded at the earliest possible moment owing to 
the critical juncture of affairs. Mr. Schreiner, replying by tele- 
graph on the same day, said that, without discussing the assump- 
tion that dangerously strained relations existed between the 
Imperial authorities and the Transvaal Government, he wished to 
assure the-Mayor without delay that there was no reason whatever 
for any apprehension being felt that Kimberley or any part of the 
Colony was, or in any contemplated event could be, in any danger 
of attack. “I am officially informed,” added the Premier, “ that the 
representatives of the South African League have professed to 
the Civil Commission of Kimberley fears of invasion from the 
Republics. Such fears are absolutely groundless. It would be 
wrong on my part to give colour or countenance to them by 
at present giving directions for a movement of arms and munitions. 
You may rely on the Government not overlooking anything 
affecting the interests and safety of the people of the Colony.” 
On June 13th the Mayor thanked Mr. Schreiner for his reassuring 
telegram, but again emphasised the unsatisfactory nature of the 
position in view of the enormous value of the property involved 
and the very inadequate means of self-defence. The despatch of 
arms and ammunition from King William’s Town, he added, could 
not be construed as giving colour to any alarmist rumours in 
view of the fact that the munitions were originally intended for 
Kimberley, and would, therefore, practically amount to late 
delivery. Such a step, on the contrary, would allay existing 
unrest and insecurity. Mr. Schreiner replied on the same day, 
saying that he could not concur in the Mayor's views or meet his 
wishes. Later on the Mayor made further representations to the 
Premier and the Governor. Mr. Schreiner, replying in a letter 
under date August 29th, stated that the Government was fully 
alive to the importance of the defence of Kimberley in case the 
need should arise. There was, however, he added, no occasion for 
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unnecessary alarm. We should very much like to know whether 
in dismissing the “ fears of invasion” as “absolutely groundless,” 
and in declining to take any. of the very reasonable precautions 
suggested by the Mayor, Mr. Schreiner was not acting on the advice 
of Sir William Butler, who, at that time commanded the Imperial 
forces in South Africa? The Cape Premier incurred a grave 
responsibility if he was expressing any such opinion without taking 
inilitary advice. If,on the other hand, General Butler is responsible 
for the Premier’s answer, he occupies an unenviable position con- 
sidering what he has allowed his friends to say on his behalf in 
the Press (Westminster Gazette and elsewhere). He should in 
his own interests insist upon an immediate enquiry, so that the 
serious issue raised by the publication of this correspondence, 
and in particular by Mr. Schreiner’s letter, may be settled once 
and for all. 


The war and its various developments, present 
ieee and possible, are so absorbing to the great majority 
TwrrpLeper. Of people as to have completely eclipsed home 

politics, while Parliament only exists as a social 

club and debating society. The indifference with which its 
proceedings are viewed outside is increased by its remarkable 
detachment towards National or Imperial interests, eg., it can 
waste one evening in wrangling over a statue already erected, and 
another in discussing the creation of a University that has no 
chance of being created. These abortive controversies are con- 
ducted between the two Front Benches with a solemnity, an 
earnestness, and even a passion which bewilder all beholders. 
If the Empire depended upon the decision, the pros and cons 
could not be more searchingly examined or more powerfully 
expressed. But when really important questions come before the 
House of Commons, such as National Defence, the War Budget, or 
Workmen’s Compensation, they apparently excite so little interest 
as to be susceptible of amiable accommodation between the two 
Front Benches, while independent opinion on either side is 
discouraged. It would sometimes seem as though England were 
passing under a small oligarchy of Parliamentary statesmen. 
Some are labelled Conservatives, others Liberal Unionists, while 
a third section are entitled Liberals, but he would be an 
ingenious man who could distinguish between their opinions 
on most of the larger questions of policy that come before 
them. How, eg., any of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budgets 
differ from the Budgets of Sir-William Harcourt, or, again, how 
Sir Matthew White-Ridley’s attitude towards Workmen’s Com- 
pensation may be -differentiated from Mr. Asquith’s, Lord 
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Lansdowne’s War Office administration from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s, Lord George Hamilton’s Indian policy from Sir 
Henry Fowler’s, Mr. Goschen’s Admiralty policy from Lord 
Spencer’s, or even Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Irish policy (apart 
from Home Rule, which was an accidental excrescence) from 
Mr. John Morley’s—many persons are quite at a loss to 
understand, and yet great questions of principle are involved in 
all these matters. If there are no serious differences between the 
Party leaders will not men eventually ask themselves why they 
should support one set in preference to another? It will be a bad 
day for England when we reach the Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
stage, and are compelled, like the Americans, to manufacture issues 
out of foreign affairs. Can any substitute for an outworn Party 
System be devised ? 


The Member of Parliament may possibly argue 
a that it is no fairer to judge the House of Commons 

by its conduct on the eve of a Dissolution than to 
condemn the Constitution of the United States on the behaviour 
of American politicians prior to a Presidential Election. At such a 
time members are devoting themselves to their constituencies, and 
have little or no leisure for questions that have no direct bearing 
on votes, and they would regard it as madness for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to jeopardize the Party prospects by introducing a 
statesmanlike Budget which might be unpopular. There are various 
indications that a General Election may be held in July or theautumn, 
though the matter is not finally settled, and, like many other ques- 
tions, depends on the progress of Lord Roberts. Should he finish his 
triumphal tour to Pretoria by the date fixed by Lord Wolseley 
(May 15th), the wire-pullers will be able, from their point of view, 
to make out a strong case for appealing to the country, and it 
would not be astonishing if the Cabinet acted on their advice. 
The Opposition appears to be utterly broken and demoralized, 
and is believed to be incapable of offering any serious resistance 
at the elections, so the Unionist Party might calculate on coming 
in with a majority almost as large, if not quite as large, as in 
the present House of Commons. The General Election would 
be followed by some reconstruction—and one might hope reduc- 
tion—of the Cabinet, which would probably result in the wrong 
men going and the wrong men staying in. Such is roughly the 
programme favoured by several of the ardent spirits on our side of 
politics, and if Lord Roberts plays his part Members of Parliament 
are prepared to play theirs. At the same time, it is not easy to 
discover any justification for prematurely plunging the country 
into a wholly unnecessary domestic crisis. This Parliament 
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assembled on 12th August, 1895, so it will not expire by effluxion 
of time until Midsummer 1902, ic, the year after next. There 
need therefore be no Dissolution until next year, and that is 
the proper time for it. The Government has no Parliamentary 
difficulties to contend with, having an unshakeable majority of 
over 100 after allowing for the absence of those public spirited 
members who are engaged on active service. It may therefore 
be hoped that a timely protest will be entered against the con- 
templated coup de théatre. 


It is always impossible to write about the Queen, 
but the past month has been pre-eminently Her 
Majesty’s month. By wise, happy, and inspired 
acts she has still further endeared herself to her devoted people, 
and when she recently spent two days in driving about the streets 
of London with the tacit desire—for so it seemed—of joining her 
subjects in celebrating the good news from South Africa, the 
scenes that were witnessed in all quarters of the town and in 
every rank of life were beyond belief. Though London is the 
least enthusiastic place in the world, the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds wherever the Queen passed. Could anything be more 
delicate and admirable than Her Majesty’s tribute to her gallant 
Irish soldiers who have so nobly laid down their lives in South 
Africa? The Army Order which the Queen has caused to be 
promulgated runs thus :— 


THE QUEEN’S 
MONTH. 


GALLANTRY OF IRISH REGIMENTS IN SoutTH AFRICA— 
DISTINCTION TO BE WORN ON St. Patrick’s Day. 


Her Majesty the Queen is pleased to order that in future, upon 
St. Patrick’s Day, all ranks in Her Majesty’s Irish regiments shall 
wear, as a distinction, a sprig of shamrock in their head-dress, to 
commemorate the gallantry of her Irish soldiers during the recent 
battles in South Africa. 


At the same time it was announced that the Queen would pay a 
visit to Ireland, which is fixed for the beginning of April. If 
political busybodies will only stand aside, this visit will rank with 
her recent visit to London. 


FIRST LESSONS OF THE WAR—A BLOW TO 
GERMANY. 


IT goes without saying that the course of the war in South Africa 
is being followed with profound, attention by the great General 
Staffs on the Continent. All the Powers have attachés or repre- 
sentatives both with the Boer and British forces, and upon their 
reports very much will depend. It would not be at all surprising 
to learn that the detailed information transmitted to Berlin by 
Count von Liittwitz, the exceptionally able and distinguished 
German officer who is making the campaign with the British 
Army, had caused great perturbation of heart at the German 
headquarters—a fact which would, perhaps, explain the extreme 
acidity of German instructed comment upon the war. 

Will not Count von Liittwitz have to report that all the expe- 
rience of the war goes to prove the impossibility of Germany’s suc- 
ceeding in an offensive campaign against France? To understand 
how this should be, a study of the French frontier on the map 
is necessary. It will be observed that the total length of the 
French frontier from east of Longwy, where it first touches the 
Reichsland, to south of Belfort, where the Reichsland ends and 
Switzerland begins, is only a little over one hundred and sixty 
miles. If France acts upon the defensive, and if Germany does 
not violate the neutrality of Belgium or Switzerland, that is 
the whole extent which France has to protect. It is a relatively 
narrow front when we consider the enormous numbers which are 
placed in line in modern field armies. 

As is well known, the French, soon after the war of 1870, con- 
structed two long chains of forts to bar the line of a German 
invasion. The first begins at Verdun, and runs generally south- 
east to Nancy. Then succeeds a gap about thirty miles wide, 
which has been left of set purpose, because an advance by the 
Germans in this direction would enable both their flanks to be 
attacked. Finally, the second long chain of works runs south- 
south-east from Epinal to a point close to the Swiss frontier. The 
forts in these lines of defence are well supplied with heavy guns 
of position, and have always caused the Germans a certain 
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amount of concern. Four large fortresses or entrenched camps 
—Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort—support the flanks of each 
of the two chains of works; and on the French right, at some 
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distance to the rear, is a second group of great fortresses, com- 
prising Langres, Dijon, and Besancon. 

The French have been much decried for constructing these 
enormous fortifications at the cost of many millions. But as 
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a matter of fact, at the time when these lines of defence were 
planned, their Army was in no condition to meet the Germans 
in the open field. It is true that there is always difficulty in 
persuading an army which is fighting behind works to leave 
those works and act upon the offensive ; but then, on the other 
hand, it is also true that inferior troops will show great power 
of resistance behind cover. The French, with the quantitatively 
weaker Army and the qualitatively inferior Army, were right in 
discerning that they had little hope of success if they took the 
offensive. Their lines of works, they hoped, would sufficiently 
delay the enemy to enable them, with their slower mobilization 
and inferior system, to mass their troops upon the eastern frontier, 
and would preclude lightning blows such as the German strate- 
gists would naturally attempt to deliver. 

The Germans devoted much thought to the difficulties caused 
by these fortifications. Many of their, generals were for quietly 
violating the neutrality of Belgium and marching their Army 
through that country, thus turning the French defences. Others 
preferred to debouch through Switzerland, though here fresh 
troubles would have had to be faced. But as it was felt that it 
would be unwise to offend public opinion in Europe, and possibly 
throw England into the arms of a combination hostile to Ger- 
many, the final decision appears to have been to break through 
the French line of forts at some selected point. What would 
have been attempted was this. A large number of German field 
batteries would have attacked two or more of the forts, and have 
overwhelmed them by a perfect storm of shells, and when the 
defence had been thoroughly beaten down—as in theory it could 
easily be after a longer or shorter cannonade—the works would 
have been stormed. Thus a gap would have been created 
sufficient for the passage of the Army. 

This plan caused undoubted uneasiness in France. French 
generals are under no illusions as to the inferiority of their Army, 
even in the present day, opposed to their old enemy. The Army 
has made vast progress, it is true ; alike in numbers, training, and 
equipment it is far superior to the force which went down so 
easily and so rapidly before the legions directed by Moltke and 
the officers educated in his school. But its infantry is much in- 
ferior, and its cavalry very much inferior, to the German. Con- 
sequently, everyone in France has for the last thirty years felt 
that war with Germany would probably mean a second invasion— 
another overrunning of the whole north-east and centre of the 
country, with all the suffering which invasion brings in its train. 

But now the South African struggle has shown three things 
very clearly, the bearing of which upon the position of France 
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against Germany will be investigated later. ‘The first is that the 
power of artillery has not in actual fact increased to the extent 
which everyone had supposed. The second is that frontal attacks 
upon field works are out of the question for any troops except 
long-service men of exceptional moral, and even with them are 
prone to fail where they are not supported by turning move- 
ments. The third is the capacity of a relatively small force 
to defend a long line of entrenchments, provided that force be 
mobile. 

It was anticipated before the present war that artillery would 
show a killing power from five to seven’ times as great as that 
possessed by it at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. This 
was to be expected from the improved methods of teaching 
shooting, the better sights supplied, the quicker rate of fire 
attainable, the use of high explosives, and the general em- 
ployment of shrapnel instead of common shell. In some 
ways, no doubt, the British artillery was behind the times. 
It was not numerous enough, the proportion supplied per 
thousand in the Army Corps first sent out being only two 
and a half guns to each thousand combatants, whereas in the 
great Continental armies the proportion is nearer five. It was 
not supplied with the latest pattern of quick-firing gun, though 
Sir G. Clarke’s ingenious carriage allowed of a very}fair rapidity 
of fire. It was also inferior in range to the weapons which are 
now being issued on the Continent. On the other hand, the field 
guns were supported by absolutely modern howitzers and by a 
small number of good and very heavy position guns. The Boer 
artillery opposed to us was fairly well up to date, embracing 
heavy but mobile Krupps and Creusot guns, 15- and 12-pounder 
quick-firers, older pattern Krupps of 7- and 9-pounder, and the 
famous “ Pom-Poms.” But it also, perhaps luckily for us, was 
weak in numbers. 

And now let us examine the performance of our artillery. A 
Belmont it was very ineffective, possibly because the two 
batteries at Lord Methuen’s disposal were numerically too few 
and set to work for far too short a time. At Enslin these two 
batteries and the naval 12-pounders vigorously bombarded the 
kopjes held by the Boers till “to all who watched, it appeared 
impossible that any living thing could be left in them. Athail- 
storm of shrapnel descended upon the stony slopes.” & Yet, as 
Lord Methuen reports, “ Shrapnel does not kill men in these 
kopjes; it only frightens,” and when the Naval Brigade started 
to storm, “a strange thing happened. . . . A murderous fire 
was poured upon our seamen [and marines] so hot that the Staft 
were horrified to see the front rank going down in the propor- 
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tion of two men to three.” So that the Boers must have re- 
covered from their fright very speedily. Moreover, only twenty- 
one Boer dead were found upon the battlefield, and of these it is 
at least probable that half had been killed by rifle fire. It must 
be confessed that the results of this bombardment by two and a 
half batteries were disappointing, even if we allow for a good 
many dead carried off the field. 

At Modder River two batteries and the iin naval 12-pounders 
bombarded the enemy’s position all day; one battery arrived in 
the afternoon and fired thenceforward till dusk. It does not 
appear that our twenty-two guns put any of the enemy’s guns 
out of action, or even silenced them, and this is scarcely to be 
wondered at when we note in all the correspondents’ accounts 
the extreme difficulty of locating the enemy. The Boer trenches 
—or the supposed position of the Boer trenches—were furiously 
bombarded ; all the houses in Modder River village were wrecked 
or riddled; and to the rear of the trenches the ground was 
ploughed up with bullets; yet here, again, there is no real evidence 
of heavy Boer losses. About fifty dead were found on the field, 
and it is certainly doubtful if many were carried off.. Our own 
casualties were seventy-two killed, and, as we were attacking, it 
is at least reasonable to suppose that we suffered more than the 
Boers. So far as the British Army knew at the time, the 3,000 
15- and 12-pounder projectiles did not seriously shake the enemy. 
It has since been ascertained that a certain number of badly 
disciplined Free Staters bolted, but the Transvaalers held their 
ground till nightfall, and then only retired because of their fear 
of the bayonet from the party which had turned their right 
flank. 

No fault can be found with the handling of the British artillery. 
By general agreement it was superb. The guns did all that 
15-pounder guns of their pattern and in their number could do, 
and if they failed to dislodge the enemy it must have been 
because the anticipations entertained of the results of shrapnel 
fire were exaggerated. It is known that the Boers lined their 
trenches with a single row of men, spaced at wide intervals. 
This and the invisibility of the trenches may account for their 
small loss. They certainly had not suffered much in moral, if, 
indeed, they had suffered at all, for they fell back to a fresh 
position and continued to offer a determined resistance. 

The various shellings of the lines at Magersfontein by guns so 
heavy as the 4.7-inch naval weapon and the 5-inch howitzer, yield 
no evidence, as we do not know the enemy’s losses. There is no 
reason to think that they were heavy. 

In all these actions the British losses from the Boer artillery 
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fire are said to have been insignificant, and General Cronje him- 
self reported that they caused him more trouble than they were 
worth. But we learn that the “Pom-Pom,” by its strange 
hollow note, its invisibility, and its rapidity of fire, had a 
demoralizing effect upon our troops when in the open. 

At Colenso the British bombardments which preceded General 
Buller’s first attempt to cross the Tugela are said by foreign 
officers with the Boers, who are fairly trustworthy, to have 
caused absurdly small loss.* During the battle itself, though 
Fort Wylie from the frequent explosion of the British lyddite 
shells looked like “a volcano in full eruption,” the Boer guns in 
the focus of this fire were steadily fought. Stories of a thousand 
or so Boers killed and wounded in the battle were retailed in 
camp, but upon what solid foundation they rested it is impossible 
to discover. They must, I fear, be regarded as simple fables. 

But the classical example in this war is Paardeberg. Here 
was a Boer force verging upon 5,000, shut up in a small space 
of one mile square, and subjected to the converging fire of over 
forty guns, not counting the naval 4.7’s, the field howitzers 
of 5-inch calibre, and the 6-inch siege howitzers with their 120-lb. 
lyddite shells. For whole days these weapons fired upon the 
Boer entrenchments, and most men expected that Cronje’s force 
would be literally annihilated. The aim of the guns could be, 
and was, regulated from a captive balloon. Yet 4,300 men 
surrendered, and the total casualties are placed by The Times 
correspondent at 200! They cannot have been very heavy or 
traces of the slaughter would have attracted the correspondents’ 
attention, and the wounded would have numbered far more than 
170, which Lord Roberts gives as the correct figure in his 
despatches. And this, though “the lyddite shells raised great 
clouds of green smoke which filled the bed of the river, while 
shrapnel burst along the edge of each bank. . . . Our shells 
searched every bush and every ravine on the river banks.” 

As to the fighting in Natal, at Spion Kop, Vaal Krantz, and 
upon the fourth advance to Ladysmith, we have as yet no 
information to contradict the conclusions to which the above 
facts seem to point. It is true that at Spion Kop our troops did 
suffer heavily from the Boer shrapnel, but then they were crowded 
upon a very exposed position without proper entrenchments, 


* Cf. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, ii., 384, After Gravelotte, he says :—‘‘I 
was astonished to observe how little harm had been done the defences by the 
German artillery, for although I had not that serene faith in the effectiveness of 
their guns held by German artillerists generally, yet I thought their terrific 
cannonade must have left marked results.” Let us remember this when we read 
of the tornadoes of shrapnel which are going to produce such marvellous con- 
sequences. 
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enfiladed, and unsupported by British guns on the summit of 
the mountain. 

The effects of the continued Boer bombardment of Ladysmith 
are familiar to our readers. It is true that this bombardment 
was never very vigorous, but, such as it was, it seems to have 
been regarded with something like stoical contempt by our 
soldiers, At Mafeking and Kimberley similar bombardments 
failed altogether to shake the nerves of the besieged, though at 
times the shelling was very active, and in the case of Kimberley 
the civilians tell us plainly that the experience was most un- 
pleasant. 

We come now to frontal attacks upon an entrenched force. 
There is an impression that these must always fail—an impression 
which, as a matter of fact, the events of the war do not justify. 
But what is certain is that for frontal attacks troops of a much 
higher quality than are to be found in Continental short-service 
armies are required.* We have succeeded in them, and succeeded 
with comparatively small punishment, because of the superb 
conduct of our long-service infantry, with which there is nothing 
on the Continent to compare. How admirable is its fighting 
power can be seen from the fact that at Belmont the Guards 
advanced in a single line, the men four paces apart, without any 
supports or reserves. This is a formation which is employed by 
no other Army, and it is more than doubtful if soldiers with only 
two years’ service could be persuaded to advance in it. At 
Enslin the seamen and marines who covered themselves with 
glory are men who serve for twelve years. Here, again, it is 
doubtful if any Continental infantry would have succeeded in 
carrying the hill, in the face of a withering fire from an invisible 
enemy. The Naval Brigade did, indeed, momentarily retire, 
but at their commander’s order, and at his order they once more 
advanced and took the hill, after a terrible pause under a heavy 
fire. . 

At Modder River, on the other hand, Lord Methuen’s army 
failed to carry the enemy’s position. The conditions were most 
unnerving. The enemy was absolutely invisible; with the best 
field-glasses few infantry officers saw a single Boer, and the hail 
of bullets seemed to come from all quarters. ‘hough the casual- 
ties were not heavy, considering the nature and duration of the 
battle, it is agreed by all who were present that the smallest 
movement on the part of the prone troops drew a terrific fire. A 
hand lifted, a mess-tin glittering in the sun, a Highlander’s kilt 
ruffled by the wind instantly attracted a shower of bullets. Some. 


* The German infantry drill book recognizes that infantry can always defend 
their front by fire alone against frontal attack. 
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officers, indeed, insisted upon walking to and fro in front of their 
troops, but this display of courage only endangered their own 
lives and the lives of all near them to little purpose. It was im- 
possible to induce the men to go forward in the centre, where to 
show oneself was almost certain death, and where the invisible 
enemy could wound or slay with apparent impunity. The troops 
were wild with rage at the sheer impossibility of getting at their 
enemy; probably shorteservice men of the Continental pattern 
would have hurriedly departed to the rear. The British soldier held 
his ground. Three times at least Cronje was entreated to attack, 
and some of those with the British Army think that he might 
have done so with success. Be this as it may, it was the flank 
movement by General Pole-Carew on the Boer right which com- 
pelled the enemy’s retreat and ultimately won the battle. The 
frontal attack completely failed. Moreover, the events of the 
day produced a feeling of great depression in the British force, 
as the soldiers hardly realized that to have dislodged from the 
strongest possible position a force almost equal in numbers to 
their own, mobile, and provided with good artillery, was a feat 
reflecting the utmost credit upon their dogged endurance and 
courage. 

At Magersfontein the Highlanders’ frontal attack completely 
failed from a number of circumstances, some of which Lord 
Methuen has detailed in his despatches, others of which have 
been commented upon by correspondents. ‘This failure follow- 
ing so closely upon the Modder River battle strengthened the 
impression in his Division as to the hopelessness of frontal 
assaults. Yet it must be noted that there was uo real artillery 
preparation at Magersfontein, but only enough bombarding 
the night before the attack to put the Boers upon the alert.. 
After Magersfontein came Colenso, and the disastrous actions 
at Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz, where, again, frontal attacks 
completely failed, and failed in all probability without inflicting 
upon the enemy losses at all commensurate with those sustained 
by our own troops. In the final advance upon Ladysmith success, 
from the telegraphic accounts, seems to have been secured by the 
flank movements, not by the frontal assaults. 

Dundee and Elands-laagte are, it need scarcely be said, 
instances in favour of the frontal assault. In these cases, as 
at Belmont and Enslin, the Boer positions were on high ground, 
on the slopes of which there was a dead angle, where our 
assaulting infantry were for a considerable part of their advanc 
sheltered from the Boer fire. 

Lord Roberts’ successes have in every case been won by 
a superior force against an inferior enemy, turning the enemy’s 
14* 
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position. An entrenched position which can be turned must be 
abandoned, unless the force holding it expects assistance and 
desires to gain time, when it will have to stand a siege. There 
is no recent instance of a force turned, enveloped, and besieged, 
extricating itself by its own unaided endeavours. A Plevna 
usually proves fatal to the army inside it, just as Sir George 
White’s force at Ladysmith must have been reduced but for 
Lord ‘Roberts’ diversion in the Free State and General Buller’s 
advance with 30,000 men to his help. 

In the Franco-German War frontal attacks almost invariably 
failed, or only succeeded where the frontal attack was accom- 
panied by attacks on one or both of the enemy’s flanks. The loss 
from impetuous attempts to storm frontally strong entrenched 
positions was so heavy in the earlier period of the war that 
the old King of Prussia issued an order forbidding them. Hoenig 
and the best school of German writers on the war hold, indeed, 
that even now, if only the artillery preparation is complete and 
the formation of the assaulting force correct, frontal attacks may 
succeed, but they acknowledge their difficulty, and may to 
a great extent modify their views in face of South African 
experience, and of the evidence that shrapnel fire does not 
produce the expected effect. 

We are left with the third lesson of the war—the ease with 
which immensely long lines of works can be held by a small 
force. At Magersfontein the Boer lines are said to have stretched 
for twenty miles, and it is practically certain that they were 
never held by more than 10,000 men. That gives 500 men a 
mile. At Ladysmith the British lines were held by less than 
1,000 men per mile. Yet the minimum that was allowed before 
the war was three men per yard of front, or over 5,000 men 
per mile—from five to ten times as many as experience in South 
Africa shows to be required. At Colenso, on a front of from ten 
to twelve miles, the Boers had probably about 12,000 in arms. 


- That was about the same proportion as in the lines at Ladysmith. 


And now for the application of these conclusions to the special 
case of France. The French Army is, we have seen, distinctly 
inferior to the German. If it took the offensive it would have 
little chance of success ; but acting on the defensive, it should be 
able, in the light of South African experience, to hold the frontier 
line without serious difficulty. The 160 miles of ground can 
readily be protected by field works of the same type as those 
employed by Cronje and Joubert.* The existing forts, with their 


* Modern writers on war greatly contemn field works. Yet Napoleon said 
Works, xxxi., 494), “ Les fortificutions de campagne sont toujours utiles, jamais 
nuisibles, lorsqu’ elles sont bien entendues, 


” 


and the experience of the American 
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heavy guns of position, can render valuable support to the 
entrenched infantry. The total force required in the first line 
to hold the works, allowing 2,000 men per mile, would only be 
slightly over 300,000, and could be concentrated on the eastern 
frontier in forty-eight hours. So excellent is the French railway 
system that as the mobilization proceeds immense masses of men 
can be directed to any threatened point. A perfect network of 
railways runs behind the line of fortresses—Verdun, Toul, Epinal, 
Belfort—facilitating such concentrations. If it is thought best, 
three or four powerful armies can be distributed in suitable 
positions to the rear of the entrenched line, ready to move as 
required. 

The weakness of most entrenched lines is that they can be 
turned. But in this case no turning movement is possible for the 
reason that the French front would reach from one neutral frontier 
to another. The problem which would confront the German 
leaders would be that which had to be faced by General Grant in 
his terrible campaign of 1864. The results of his frontal assaults 
upon Lee’s entrenched infantry are nowhere so well told from the 
private soldier’s point of view as in Wilkeson’s Recollections of 
a Private in the Army of the Potomac. He shows how speedily a 
succession of such attacks destroyed the fighting power of Grant’s 
army, and demoralized the men who were certainly at that date 
the finest soldiers in the world—brave, war-trained, admirably 
led. Germans might well shudder if they were called upon 
to repeat Spotsylvania, Cold Harbour, and Petersburg. Grant 
only succeeded in dislodging Lee, after infinite trouble and 
enormous losses, when he worked round the Confederate right 
and broke in upon its line of communications. But on the French 
frontier, we have seen, no such move is possible. The assault 
must be frontal, and the very deepest misgivings as to its success 
are justified. If made in very open formation, such as that 
adopted by our Guards at Belmont, will two-years’ service men 
go forward? If masses are employed, the slaughter will and 
must be terrible, and the probability of success by no means 
greater. 

It is true that the defensive cannot in the long-run hope to 
prevail against the offensive, but in this case, as we have seen, 
there are special conditions which do not exist elsewhere in 
Europe, on the eastern frontier of Prussia or Austria for example. 
There is a relatively short length of frontier to be held and enor- 
mous numbers of men available to hold it. If the field works 
are to be invisible they must be prepared beforehand, for the 


Civil War seems to have been overlooked in the blind attention to the Franco- 
German War, as if that were the limit and measure of all things. 
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brown hues of South Africa are not found in Central Europe. 
Thus, in the end their location must be ascertained by the enemy. 
But as the artillery positions from which that enemy will attack 
must also be well known to the defenders this is not a matter ot 
great importance. The ranges can be measured and marked, and 
on the mobilization the ground in front of the line of entrench- 
ments covered with a network of barbed wire such as was found 
in the operations before Colesberg to interfere so seriously with 
the movements of our cavalry. 

Of course, the French Army would not, like the Boers, resign 
itself to an absolutely passive defence. It would be ready to 
deliver vigorous counter-strokes, and the possibility of these 
being attempted would necessarily tend to augment the caution 
of the Germans in attacking. If the undisciplined Boer could be 
induced to hold his fire till the enemy was within 400 yards, the 
disciplined or comparatively disciplined French soldier could be 
taught to do the same. Inside 400 yards the point is very 
quickly reached at which, on level ground, it becomes im- 
possible for guns in the rear to fire over the heads of advanc- 
ing infantry. At Dundee and at Stormberg, in assaults upon 
high ground held by the enemy, the British troops suffered from 
their own artillery fire; at Modder River a Boer big gun on the 
enemy’s extreme right drew the fire of the British naval and field 
guns right over General Pole-Carew’s turning force, and is said 
thereby to have caused considerable confusion. If the quality 
of the troops had not been of the highest there would probably 
have been panic. As it was this incident appears to have 
promptly checked General Pole-Carew’s advance. 

If good head cover has been prepared the entrenched in- 
fantry can fire without heavy losses up to the moment of 
the final rafale of shrapnel. While this continues they lie 
down in the trenches; its cessation gives the signal for the 
most rapid magazine-fire possible. The assaulting infantry will 
find itself checked again and again by barbed wire during the 
last hundred or two hundred yards of advance, and will have to 
undergo much the same experience as that of our Guards at the 
Modder River. Officers and sergeants will be. killed or wounded 
at the outset, and the line deprived of leadership. The heavy 
losses rapidly inflicted, and the hail of bullets from all quarters, 
will tell upon the nerves of the young soldiers where our seven 
and eight-years’ service men can still go forward. The slightest 
check will be the signal for a counter-attack on the part of the 
defenders, who will have slowly gathered courage as they dis- 
cover that the terrible shrapnel is for the most part innocuous, 
and note the slow progress of the enemy’s assault and the advan- 
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tages which cover confers upon themselves. The massing of the 
enemy's guns will have told the commander at the outset in 
which quarter the assault is to be delivered; the long artillery 
preparation necessary in these days will have given him time to 
move reinforcements by road and rail to the spot. The enemy 
has no advantage in numbers, for France still has as many trained 
men as Germany, and only as the greater German population 
begins to tell will the French numerical inferiority grow serious. 
Even as matters stand, France cannot profitably employ her 
whole Army on the eastern frontier for the reason that there is 
not space for it to deploy. Her 5,000 field, horse, mountain, and 
position guns deployed in one continuous line would cover nearly 
100 miles. They would stretch from Verdun to a point half-way 
between Epinal and Belfort. What use would be made of the 
million or more men who could not profitably be used on the 
eastern frontier, it is difficult tosay. Were the French control of 
the sea assured, some of them might be used in Denmark or in 
co-operation with Russia upon the eastern German frontier, where 
there are no such strict limitations of space as in the west— 
limitations which militate against a French invasion of Germany 
just as much as against a German invasion of France. 

Still, the net result is to relieve France of that nightmare of 
invasion from which she has suffered for the last thirty years. Ger- 
many's striking power on the west is very much diminished, if, 
indeed, it does not vanish altogether, and she will have to turn 
her main efforts against Russia. I am assuming that Italy will 
not. necessarily be found on the German side, as this, in view ot 
the slowly-developing hostility between England and Germany, 
and in view of the fear of German designs in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic which the younger Italian statesmen feel, is at least 
possible. That would free France from all danger in the south- 
east. 

Whether France will be able to avail herself of the new 
openings offered is still doubtful. Her General Staff is far below 
the Gérman in capacity; the moral of her troops is not high ; her 
infantry shoots badly ; her cavalry does not ride well, and only 
her artillery is very good. Frenchmen are only too painfully 
conscious of these deficiencies, and are aware, too, of the lower 
standard in duty which. prevails in France as compared with 
Germany. Hence they distrust themselves. Whether they will 
regain confidence has now to be seen. 

H, W. Witson, 
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HaVING crossed the high veldt of the Transvaal shortly before the 
war, I was so fortunate as to witness the “ humiliation ” meted out 
to himself by President Kruger. It was Humiliation Day in the 
Republic, and the President preached the sermon in his Dopper 
church. Amid the sincere piety of a solemn occasion I seemed 
to detect a spice of politics, and an idea that the conscience of 
Germany or England might be wrung. The theme of the 
preacher was that they had erred and done amiss; hence he 
deduced their present and impending evils. Yet he did not 
forecast actual defeat in battle, and, if I noticed a sparkle in 
his eye, later experience induces me to attribute it to the 
spiritual support afforded by Creusot and Vickers-Maxim. His 
gestures were low, sweeping, and humble as befitted the occa- 
sion, and he lasted for an hour with a fluency which Mr. Glad- 
stone might have admired; but his utterance was too much like 
shrapnel to please the ear. 

Most residents in South Africa will tell you that the Boer is 
chiefly remarkable for his cunning. This is not the impression 
of the casual stranger, for the simple reason that the Boer almost 
invariably takes him in. The Dutchman is more subtle, say, 
than the Irish peasant, in spite of the well-known capacity ot 
the latter for saying what is agreeable to Members of Parliament. 
This is trifling compared with the Dutch method, and I have 
in mind two examples, one at Ladysmith and the other at 
Magersfontein. In the first case I had to do with a Natal 
Dutchman who had fought us at Lang’s Nek, and in the other 
with one who had carefully abetted the enemy. Did they 
deceive by professing affection for Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. 
Rhodes, or by having a good word for the Raid, or by calling 
a helot a helot? On the contrary, they expressed their opinions 
on these subjects with perfect frankness. Then, when they had 
thus gained a footing in one’s confidence, came the overwhelming 
master-stroke. They added that, in spite of these temptations to 
be disloyal, they were personally devoted to Her Majesty ! 

In these indescribable solitudes you must have a telescope to 
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find a Boer. Thus it happens that each man in the monastic 
seclusion of his own estate grows up a character, one farmer 
being as much a cowboy as the next is a country squire. Here, 
deep down in the wilderness, they want no other government 
but that of God. Their ancestors in the Colony, touched with 
the spirit of the French Revolution, broke definitely with Holland, 
and in this disorder England stepped in, purchased the country in 
1814 for six millions sterling, and established that civil govern- 
ment which is to us a blessing and to them a curse. Hating it, 
they passed forth in their season into the wilderness, becoming as 
sly as the natives with whom they contended, and as stubborn as 
the children of Israel. 

But the Transvaalers would not even govern themselves, so 
great was their contempt for government; and, in 1877, we 
annexed them to the Empire which they had left before. Then 
chaos followed. Our dislike of governing them proved even 
stronger than their dislike of being governed. We did nothing 
to establish ourselves or to fulfil our obligations—we resigned 
our position in the Conventions of 1881 and 1884—we mutely 
accepted a series of franchise laws aimed at British subjects—we 
acquiesced in those amazing armaments. What had been a 
portion of the British Empire situated between the Vaal and the 
Limpopo Rivers became an oligarchy, superbly armed, immensely 
rich, and intensely hostile. That old aversion for government, 
which before had delivered them into British hands, now equally 
delivered them into the hands of a few determined oligarchs. 
Thus, under the pressure of our presence, a pack of farmers 
became a people. 

During my stay in Pretoria I asked one or two leading men as 
to the measure of the ascendency enjoyed by President Kruger 
in the Volksraad. His methods are undoubtedly original. As 
one informant told me, in any other assembly President Kruger 
would be continually called to order by the Speaker, since his 
references to the scriptures and to the general subjects of interest 
are often more frequent than to the particular matter in hand. 
On this and on other accounts he not infrequently is beaten on 
a division, but there is no finality in his defeat. The procedure 
of the Volksraad enables him to return to the charge as often as 
he chooses; he personally and privately tackles his opponents, 
re-introduces his resolution, and, perhaps, is beaten a second time. 
But he is not satisfied until by private persuasion and by 
reiterated re-introduction of his original proposal he wears down 
opposition and wins his point. It must be confessed that there is 
a good deal of humour in this process. So ingenious an arrange- 
ment would have appealed straight to the heart of Joseph Gillis 
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Biggar. That remarkable man was probably the greatest obstruc- 
tionist that ever lived. It was he who discovered that the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons was medieval, and utilized that 
discovery for the good of Ireland. But to combine the functions 
of prime obstructionist and Prime Minister was what only a 
Dutchman could devise. 

Of a significance as profound as the action of the Tranvaal is 
the action of the Orange Free State. Prior to that event I had 
asked for proof of an organized Afrikander conspiracy against us, 
but here was proof indeed. For we had no quarrel with the Free 
State, and they had no cause for interference, except that the 
hour for Dutch supremacy had struck. They were Dutch, and 
we English; that was enough. The Transvaal’s strife with us 
was founded on a reason, if a bad one, but the action of the 
Orange Free State was scarcely less than treachery. How was 
it that the presence of a large English element in that Republic 
exercised no influence against their terrible act of war? I re- 
member talking before the outbreak to an English clergyman 
resident in that country and owning a substantial farm. To my 
astonishment he professed himself decidedly anti-English, and 
quite prepared to throw in his lot with the burghers against us. 
Here was a typical example of how dangerous and subtle a cur- 
rent in South Africa whirls men of our own race and stock, once 
loosed from the Empire, into the deep places of disaffection and 
disloyalty. I noticed later that among the first farms to be looted 
by the Free Staters on the outbreak of hostilities was that of my 
sour ecclesiastic. He should choose a via media and definitely 
become a Basuto. 

The reasons why the English in the Free State, though 
numerically strong, have not helped us politically are to be 
gathered from a review of the past. When the emigrant farmers 
crossed the Orange River and abandoned the Colony, our counter- 
stroke was to foster the rising power of Basutoland against them, 
to extend its border until the Basuto King joined hands with the 
Griquas of Philippolis westwards, and so form a chain of bar- 
barous States, cutting off their communications with the civiliza- 
tion of the south. Our coercion having proved a failure, we 
annexed them in due course, and when they attempted to revolt 
beat them in 1848 on the field of Boomplaats.. So again they 
trekked northwards, and we filled their places with a loyal popula- 
tion. After a time, to the intense disgust of these latter, who 
formed the majority of the people, we decided to repudiate their 
loyalty, to force independence upon them, and to eject them from 
the Empire upon the sordid ground that the defence of the State 
against the Basutos, who had beaten them and our troops in turn 
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at Viezvoets and Berea, imposed too ruinous a charge upon the 
Exchequer of the richest country in the world. 

Thus we left them to the mercies of Moshesh even as we left 
others after Majuba to the mercies of Pretoria. 

Possibly it was too much in the spirit of Mr. Pecksniff that the 
other day I pointed out to a Free Stater his ingratitude in fighting 
us, seeing that we hadso handsomely bestowed upon his Republic 
the gift of free institutions. His. reply, at any rate, was to the 
point: “ You abandoned. us because of the expense, we were not 
grateful in the least.” Yet with the lapse of years, and under the 
wise and conciliatory policy of Sir John Brand, these feelings 
blunted, and though we had destroyed loyalty, friendship sur- 
vived. Then came the Raid. Prior to that event a strong 
party sympathetic with England existed, and the policy of the 
Transvaal was generally disapproved in the sister Republic. But 
the Raid secured the election of Mr. Steyn as President, and 
carried confusion among those who sympathized with us, closing 
their mouths and destroying their cohesion. The dark machina- 
tions of Presidents Steyn and Kruger that ensued still lie beneath 
the surface of history, but I have already said enough to account 
for the strange absence of support which Great Britain has 
received from those who on many accounts should have stood by 
her in the councils of the Orange Free State. It is the duty of 
our statesmen to evoke that hidden loyalty, and to efface the 
melancholy story of the past. 

But as the war has developed, interest in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State has been temporarily superseded by the 
momentous nature of the issues involved in the attitude of the 
Colonial Dutch. I do not think that some of our leading states- 
men at home have been quite accurate in their eulogies of the 
loyal Dutch. Within the area of hostilities north of the Orange 
River, practically all the Colonial Dutch have aided and abettéd, 
when they have not fought for, the enemy, while south of the 
Orange River five huge tracts of country, namely, Colesbetg, 
Albert, Aliwal North, Barkly East, and Wodehouse have risen 
almost bodily in revolt. In these regions the authority of the 
Empire vanished like a vision, and the few unhappy loyalists were 
hunted from hearth and home, and scattered far and wide before 
the wondering eyes of the native races of Kaffraria or Basutoland, 
It is a lamentable story upon which, but for its political lesson, I 
should prefer not to dwell. It was in the early days of November 
that the great issue before the Colonial Dutch, south of the 
Orange River, visibly drew to a head, and it was a crisis not to 
be forgotten by those who experienced its gravity. Consider it 
well. In Natal the Boers had not only invested Ladysmith, but 
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they had crossed the Tugela, and were advancing towards 
Maritzburg. In the Colony we were concentrating our scanty 
troops at the Orange River bridge for the relief of Kimberley far 
away among the deserts of the north. The Colonial border 
stretching for two hundred miles from Lord Methuen’s camp to 
the borders of Basutoland was only guarded by a few Cape 
Policemen at Norval’s Pont, Bethulie Bridge, and Aliwal North. 
Within the Colony we were so utterly weak that retirements from 
the two natural fortresses and strategic positions of Naauwport 
and Stormberg had been ordered by the authorities. Then on 
November 14th the blow fell. In three parties, numbering 
altogether three thousand Boers, the enemy struck into the 
Colony across the Orange River. Would the Colonials of the 
border stand by us? No, indeed. Province after province 
welcomed the invader, and men only asked themselves at what 
point he would strike the sea. 

Then a wonder occurred—upon the flow ot rebellion a frost 
fell, and those of us with Lord Methuen’s still advancing column 
who noticed the change began to think that our rear was not to 
be cut in pieces, and that our next racecourse was not to be 
Pretoria after all. The causes ot this failure of the rebellion are, 
I think, amung the most instructive political events of the war. 

The master secret which explains British policy in South 
Africa is that we have always up till recently regarded the 
country only as a half-way house to India, and, therefore, not 
a house upon which we should care to spend more money than 
would provide a roof to shelter us or a bed to occupy. Hence it 
is that having annexed the Orange Free State in 1848 and the 
Transvaal in 1877, we almost immediately let them go. But 
the Cape was different in its command of the sea. It was 
essential for us to hold it, and accordingly, though we bought 
it as early as 1814, it was not till 1872 that we gave it com- 
plete self-government. For many years prior to that date it had 
enjoyed a Parliament, though not an executive, of its own. That 
strange admixture of Downing Street and independence had been 
the result of conflicting motives in the minds of British statesmen; 
we granted independence mainly to be rid of the serious charges 
entailed upon the Exchequer by the Kaffir wars, especially that 
of 1846, and we maintained the rule of Downing Street because 
the Cape must be ours. But it worked ill: the Budgets were a 
chaos, and complete self: government was given in the shape in 
which it stands to-day. 

The theory of representative institutions is that the majority 
rules. In the Cape the Dutch are not only the ‘majority but, 
thanks in large measure to their Church, they are infinitely better 
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organized than the English. Hence it was a mere matter of time 
that the Dutch should dominate. At first there was a truce of 
parties while Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of Federation hung like 
some mysterious and perplexing omen in the sky. But Majuba 
recalled men’s minds to realities, and under the stimulus of that 
Dutch triumph the Bond started into life, and achieved so early 
as 1884 an easy predominance in the Cape Parliament. It is not 
my purpose to describe the Bond or to condemn or eulogize its 
action at any length. Let me content myself with defining the 
feelings with which our statesmen should regard it. To admire 
it is impossible, because it bases politics on racial discord, and that 
is retrograde and detestable. ‘To condemn it is equally impossible, 
because it seeks after its own lights and by methods of political 
organization its ideal of the public good. The feeling which a 
British statesman should entertain towards the Bond is—indiffer- 
ence. The Bond in the day of crisis and when the waters are out 
is futile. It is great on small occasions, but when the occasion is 
great it is small. It organizes elaborately to no purpose, and 
obtains majorities without knowing how to use them. It thunders 
and lightens as loud as Pericles on the subject of—an excise on 
brandy or an election at Vryburg. But did it stop Mr. Rhodes 
obtaining Rhodesia? Did it put forth men to help Paul Kruger 
in the crisis of his fate? Has it ever decided, even in secret, 
whether it wishes to cut Africa completely adrift from the British 
Empire or no ? 

Thus it was that as the clouds of November gathered, and as 
the supreme question was asked of the Dutch of Cape Colony 
whether they would capture Mr. Rhodes in Kimberley by destroy- 
ing Lord Methuen’s communications, the accustomed palsy fell 
upon their will. For a whole month from the outbreak of war 
they talked treason and went to church. As Dutchmen they dis- 
liked England, and as Churchmen they disliked war. So they 
pulled up a few sleepers upon the railway, and waited upon 
events. All the secrecy of the Bond came to nothing. It had 
been credited with treason, just as a man who says nothing is 
sometimes credited with profundity. In this utter absence of a 
leader everyone went his own way and acted according to his 
own feelings. The Ministers, as loyal subjects, worked with Sir 
Alfred Milner; the farmers of the frontier bordering the Orange 
River worked with the enemy and asked them to invade, asking 
simultaneously for Imperial troops to protect them against in- 
vasion. Thus, when on November 14th the invaders actually 
arrived, the border provincials rose and aided them en masse, 
explaining to the Boers that they did so out of sympathy with 
the Republics, and to the Imperial authorities that they did so 
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perforce in the lamentable absence of Imperial protection. Then 
after the first outburst of rebellion a remarkable reaction 
occurred. Perhaps there was some military reason to be ex- 
plained by our occupation of Sterkstroom and our reoccupation 
of Naauwport; but the fundamental cause was that the invaders 
commenced to live upon the country. The property of loyalists 
being soon consumed, that of the Dutch themselves began to be 
commandeered. This put a new face upon treason, and gave an 
odious reality to war. November passed, and December came 
with its trilogy of disasters at Magersfontein, at Stormberg, and 
Colenso, and still there was, and will be, no progress. Like birds 
lying close in cover, the rebels only rose where the stick of the 
invader fell. 

And, witnesses of the contest, not in the arena but in the 
audience, stand the barbarians. The overwhelming native races 
of Africa look on with impartial eyes at white men butchered to 
make, as they think, a Kaffir holiday. It is said by some that 
their restraint and order is due to their love of us. Is it not 
rather that, in their view, whichever side they choose may prove 
the wrong one, and that by standing aloof altogether they 
effectually escape from the wrath to come? Even if this account 
of their attitude be true, though it does not assign loyalty to 
them, it does assume certain powers of thought and reason. 
Thus, even if they are not loyal to us, they are at any rate 
rational—and this is much. In their hands lies to a large extent 
not, perhaps, the immediate, but the coming fate of South 
Africa. Already their votes command a certain number of seats 
in the Parliament of Cape Colony, and the Dutch, as the more 
subtle politicians, will make sure to bid for these. On all his- 
torical grounds, and on the score of gratitude, they should side 
with us. But they are the labourers and we the capitalists of the 
country, and as capital arrives and is organized there will arise 
inevitable issues between the master and the workman which will 
not fail to be utilized by the ingenious Dutch. If we alienate 
the natives, weak as we are already in numbers, we shall be in a 
parlous state indeed. I hope that in these circumstances, and 
with this outlook, the British Government will pursue its ancient 
and respectable policy of protection and justice to the native 
races. In the past this has earned us the detestation of the 
Dutch, who made the Great Trek in consequence; in the future 
it may embroil us, though, I think, not deeply, with the capitalists. 
Yet it is the policy to pursue. It is something that it should be 
our interest; it is everything that it should be our duty. It 
should be done. 

When our victorious captains have departed, and the watchers 
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on TableMountain have seen the last of our transports vanish in 
the west, what of the Dutch? Will they slowly reorganize for 
independence, or will they accept the British Empire? Let me 
detail the reasons which make it at least conceivable that they 
may turn loyalists. I noticed among the Dutch two currents of 
opinion of a conflicting import as regards Englishmen. There is 
the official and orthodox view which President Kruger proclaims 
in his speeches, and which the clergy instil from the pulpit. It is 
that the emigrant farmers were a chosen people of God, and it 
follows that theirs is the God of battles. Far be it from me to 
ridicule or despise that creed, as lofty as their mountains and as 
barren as their wilderness. But, have no doubt that it will be 
presently demonstrated that no Divine Being presides over the 
stricken field, or that if He does it is not always on their side. 
Henceforth it will not be so easy to credit that we are Pharaoh 
and they Israelites. The second and conflicting opinion about 
us is born of their material instincts. What strikes one is the 
economic weakness of Dutch Africa. A Dutch farm on the veldt 
is a patch of mealies and vegetables in a wilderness of four or 
five thousand acres. In fact, the country districts only grow 
enough to feed their own inhabitants, while the towns have to 
rely upon supplies from the Argentine on one side and Australia 
upon the other. The development of the land and its riches lie, 
in fact, with the more energetic race from without. Now, the 
more enterprising and enlightened Dutch have a keen apprecia- 
tion of our usefulness in this respect.. Staying on the farm of a 
field cornet in the Transvaal shortly before the war, I was struck 
by the anxiety displayed by a party of young Dutchmen as to 
the best mine in which to invest their savings or to speculate. : 
For I blush to confess that, having been mistaken for a spy the 
previous night, and having by consequence fasted for twenty 
hours, my anxiety for breakfast had induced me to represent 
myself as one of the chosen people of Johannesburg. Another 
instance of the value attached to our operations is the admirable 
report on mines, drawn up in.1897 by a committee of Trans- 
vaalers, under the presidency, if I remember right, of Mr. Schalk 
Burgers. Thus, in future, all Boers will know that we are the 
stronger, and leading Boers will know that the prosperity of the 
country rests on us. A further fact which, conceivably, may 
secure us is the patent want of unity revealed among the Dutch: 
during the present war. Obviously, President Kruger and Mr. 
Hofmeyr are out of touch with each other. The latter was 
against the declaration of war; the former declared it. The 
comparative failure of the rising in Cape Colony was.clearly a’ 
disappointment to the jomt Republics. Thus the possibility 
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arises that, having missed their supreme opportunity offcom 

bination, they. will never feel disposed to attempt to combine 
again. Nor is this all. When the Dutch think the whole matter 
out they must perceive that the alternative is between becoming 
an isolated Republic or one of the free peoples of the Empire of 
Britain. It seems quite conceivable that for no other reason 
than that of sheer self-interest they might decide upon the latter 
choice. 

It is conceivable; it is not to be conceived. The British 
statesman who allows such fancies to act upon his judgment 
in the settlement of Africa is not worthy of the name. Re- 
consider the arguments of the preceding paragraph. It is quite 
true that we shall beat the Dutch, but it will only have been by 
means of a huge and heroic Army, a General of splendid genius, 
and after a deadly struggle. The profoundest impression made 
upon the loyalists resident in South Africa is that of the 
astounding strength of the Dutch compared to their own. 
Hence, in spite of defeat, the Dutch may still feel themselves the 
real people of the country, ready at a fitting opportunity, if such 
be afforded, to rise again. As for the wealth that we create, the 
reply comes that the backward country Boer either has no 
share in it, and so is indifferent to the eviction of its authors, or 
else positively hates it as the cause of the burden of his mort- 
gages; while the more enlightened class realize that Europeans 
other than English are perfectly capable and willing of producing 
it, and that they themselves having been taught the lesson 
of industry, are quite competent to reap the fruits of their 
instruction. Again, it is quite true that the Cape Colonists did 
not rise to the extent desired. Yet they did rise to a large 
extent, and their action rendered to the Boer strategists an 
enormous service, delaying our advance and diverting our troops 
so materially as almost to have secured the fall of Kimberley and 
of Ladysmith. And besides, so far as they did not rise, have not 
they demonstrated that agitation under the veil of the Con- 
stitution rather than an armed rising is a method of loosening or 
even separating Africa from Britain? Finally, it may not be 
so clear to the Dutch that their interest is to stand with the 
British Empire, which in their eyes is the House of Commons. 
To them, and, indeed, even to our own African loyalists, that 
great and honourable institution is fluctuating and fantastic, 
and incapable of anything but internal strife. 

It is plain, then, that if in dealing with the Colonial Bond the 
watchword of our statesmen should be—indifference, in dealing 
with the Orange Free State and the Transvaal it should be— 
mistrust. They are cleverer than we, as witness the deceits 
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practised upon us by Presidents Steyn and Kruger, and accord- 
ingly the best resource for the simpler-witted of the two parties 
is caution. Do not believe them when they bewail the errors of 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, and, like 
my two friends above mentioned, profess loyalty to Her Majesty! 
That cunning which is the bane of Africa has so deeply sapped 
their character that to trust them with power and freedom 
to deceive us must not be thought of for a generation. So I 
hope that in the family of the Mother of Parliaments no 
“interesting event.” is in contemplation, and that we may 
look rather to the column of deaths than of births. 

To be more precise in meaning, let me endeavour to draw an 
imaginary picture of a settled-South Africa. Natal retains her 
constitution, and to her territory is added so much of the Orange 
Free State as lies within a line drawn from Thlotsi, in Basuto- 
land, to the union of the Wilge River with the Vaal; also so much 
of the Transvaal as runs from Charlestown, on the present 
frontier, to the western border of Swaziland. Cape Colony also 
retains her present constitution, though some measure of dis- 
franchisement has been aimed at the revolted parts of the country,. 
while the territory remains as now. Rhodesia and the native 
territories are generally unaltered. The seat of the High Com- 
missioner: is at Bloemfontein, who, in addition to his present 
duties, governs the territory now known as the Orange Free 
State, with the assistance of. a council chosen by himself. The 
Transvaal is ruled similarly by a governor, while Johannesburg 
is a municipality with very wide powers of self-government. In 


such an arrangement there would be certain advantages desirable 


to recite: The additions of territory to Natal would to that extent 
weaken the Transvaal and Orange Free State without giving a 
preponderance of numbers, and, therefore, of power to the Dutch 
in the reconstructed Natal. In Cape Colony, though the main- 
tenance of -the present constitution places power in the hands of 
the Dutch, still their majority is not large, and might be dimin- 
ished by the measure of disfranchisement. It is not unreasonable 
to expect the English to hold their own in Parliament, and exer- 
eise a check upon -the. organization of disloyalty. Add to this 
that the Cape Dutch do-not seem so formidable a military factor 
as to negessitate a permanent military rule. As regards the High 
Commissioner it-might be argued that. it would be better to 
separate him,wholly from connection with any single State; the 
arrangement suggested could, if it were found desirable, be 
amended by the appointment of a separate governor of the Free 
State. But, of course, the pith and core of the matter is that, in 
the settlement deseribed above,.the governing power of the Trans- 
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vaal and Orange Free State should be in our hands and not in 
those of our present enemies. 

In such an arrangement there is a fundamental flaw. Natal 
and Cape Colony would be ruled by their own citizens, and the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal—by whom? The Council 
would be appointed by the Governor, and the Governor by 
Downing Street. ‘But Downing Street is ruled by the House of 
Commons, and the House of Commons is ruled by a majority of 
Members of Parliament, and that majority in turn is ruled by in- 
numerable causes distinct from the good or ill of South Africa. 
Even at this early date it is possible to forecast the forces hostile 
to an effective settlement which will be called into active life by 
the necessary instability of any given majority in the House of 
Commons. In the first place, there will be the very intelligent 
persons who direct the Afrikander Bond. They will see clearly 
that the Cape Dutch are not enough for them, and that, as soon as 
an Orange Free State Parliament and a Transvaal Parliament 
can be re-established, triple pressure can be exerted upon 
England by the loyal and other Dutch. So the Dutch Reformed 
Church will have its political prayers and petitions, and the heads 
of the Bond will visit the lobbies of the House of Commons at the 
right moment, and the Dutch majority in the Cape Parliament 
will vote something for the Navy, coupled with a resolution for 
the restoration of free institutions to the loyal persons who 
will soon be scuttling from the siege of Ladysmith, or who 
have worked the big gun on the women and children of 
Kimberley. Then there will be Johannesburg. As time goes 
on large questions of wages will arise between the great 
capitalists and the workmen of Johannesburg—questions too 
great to be settled by the municipality. So the workmen, being 
the more numerous party, will ask for representative institutions, 
and the Dutch will abet them for reasons of their own. Then 
some great political party will take the matter up, and it will be 
proved that the unity of Dutch and English is now complete in 
the Transvaal, and that the capitalists are mere fomenters of dis- 
order, and so a Parliament will be granted and the capitalists will 
be on their knees. Then the astute Dutch will turn round and 
coalesce with the capitalists, and the workmen will be reduced in 
turn. In England the Party which is out of office at the time of 
the settlement will criticize it on the ground that it is too 
expensive, and they will point triumphantly to the increased 
taxation as a proof. The people, objecting not to the settlement 
but to the taxes, will return them to office, and they will maintain 
the taxes and upset the settlement. Thus South Africa will be 
as much upon the rack as were the people of Kimberley when, 
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looking forth over the desert, they saw our lyddite bursting over 
the hills of Magersfontein in a conflict upon which their fate 
depended and over which they had no control. 

But if the supremacy of the House of Commons makes a per- 
manent settlement of South Africa impracticable, is it the Empire 
or the House of Commons which must give way? That is a 
difficult question, and the supreme one. The Empire is new, but 
the House of Commons is as old as our freedom. The Empire is 
invisible here across the high seas, but there among you stands 
the House of Commons, visible, vocal, and revered. The Empire 
means taxation; the House of Commons means all the dignity 
of public meetings and political contest. Yet I will venture to 
formulate the matter in this way: Can the House of Commons 
rule the Empire which it does not represent ? The great question 
facing the English people is, not the African Constitution, but— 
their own. 

GEORGE PEEL. 


a _________—__~ 
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“THE path of generosity,” say Mr. Courtney and his Boerophilist 
associates in their appeal to Lord Salisbury, “is the path of 
prudence.” If it is possible for Mr. Courtney to mistake anything, 
he is mistaken here. The path of generosity is sometimes a path 
that leads a spendthrift to ruin, and before now has brought 
trustees to Bow Street. Majuba was the act of a generous trustee. 
The cost to date is £60,000,000, 15,000 lives and careers, and nine- 
teen years of shame. Ifa donor ruins himself by generosity at his 
own expense, the verdict of sensible men is that he is a fool. 
When, however, the donor is not acting for himself, but is trustee 
for the English, the Irish, the Scotch, and the Welsh; for the 
Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders; for the planters of Cey- 
lon, India, and Burmah ; for the Colonists of the Cape, Natal, and 
Rhodesia, who have sacrificed their all in this great struggle, then 
generosity that seeks first to appease Afrikanderdom is not foolish- 
ness but crime. In the final settlement British generosity of the 
right kind will not be wanting. The Colonial system of the Empire 
is free and open to the world. It exacts no privilege for the Anglo- 
Saxon which is withheld from the French Canadian or the Dutch 
Afrikander, but the generosity which Mr. Courtney asks for is 
political insanity, and if the British Empire is to last it must be 
governed by common-sense. 

The prime conditions of the coming settlement are not generosity 
or magnanimity, but permanence and safety. Her Majesty’s 
Government already feel the pressure of various and opposing in- 
terests. Of the Little Englanders we need say nothing. The 
claims of Canada alone—as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has expressed 
them—are sufficient answer to the claims of Mr. Courtney. The 
sacrifices of the Australian Colonies forbid consideration of the 
only settlement that would be satisfactory to the pro-Boers, while 
Natal and the loyalists of the Cape Colony have established their 
rights to precedence over the demands of Mr. Bryce or Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Something, too, is due to the British taxpayer. The settlement, 
whatever form it assumes, must be rrimarily a settlement in the 
interests of the whole Empire, including the Dutch of South 
Africa. If the final arrangement unduly favours one section of the 
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community, whether it be the financial magnates of London and 
Johannesburg, the political Afrikander with money and agitators 
at his command, the foreign shareholders in gold-mines, or the 
Jingo who can discover no virtue in equity, the settlement will be 
ephemeral and will vanish before the first gale. So much has been 
written and said on the danger of leaving a flag, a legislature, or a 
nucleus of independence round which the baffled nationalism of 
the Krugerites could concentrate, that it is needless to touch on 
this branch of the subject. Lord Salisbury’s despatch in reply to 
ex-President Kruger sets the matter at rest. 

There is, however, a new apprehension in the public mind, now 
that the independence of the Republics is doomed, that the settle- 
ment may unduly favour financial interests mainly concentrated in 
the hands of German Jews. Pax Britannica favours creditors. 
It is mainly owing to this cause that the natives of India are less 
content and less trustful than they were forty years ago. Our 
Administration is better, purer, and less selfish than that of any 
governing Power in the world, but although our hold on India 
to-day is physically stronger, largely owing to the insistence of 
financiers, it is sentimentally weaker. The danger recognized in 
high places as existing in our Asiatic dominions is not to be ignored 
in South Africa. Dutch and English alike, especially the poorer 
and less intelligent among them, observe that the elaborate legal 


_ machinery of the Brittsh Empire benefits the rich and astute at 


the expense of the poor and ignorant. What the latter require is 
cheap equity, low taxes, and rapid finality in law and administra- 
tion. What they get is costly and unintelligible law which main- 
tains the great finaucial trusts in positions of impregnable security, 
while the poor man, in case of dispute, is often ruined before finality 
is attained. The experience of our former occupation of the 
Transvaal under Sir Owen Lanyon shows the restiveness of South 
Africa under machine rule. - Once let the British Government be 
regarded mainly as a debt collecting instrument for creditors, as a 
taxing machine, and as being unsympathetic with the feelings of 
the Dutch and British settlers, and the troubles now happily 
passing will infallibly be renewed at a more convenient season. 
That the British system favours the financial and share-creating 
classes is indisputable. The experience of the poorer Colonists of 
the Cape in respect to the immunity of diamonds from taxation 
while their bread is heavily taxed and there is no excise on 
alcohol, renders the fear that the Government of the Transvaal 
will pass from the hands of Mr. Kruger and his Hollander con- 
federates to the representatives and agents of a great Jewish 
financial ring, not so unreasonable that Her Majesty's Government 
can afford to neglect it. 
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The first element in the settlement, after the disarmament of the 
Boers and the establishment of a temporary military Government, 
will be the liberal compensation of the loyalists of Natal and the 
Cape Colony, upon whom the brunt has fallen. Invasion of 
Colonial territory was made possible, and all but successful, mainly 
because the British taxpayer prefers rhetoric to action. It is not 
fair, therefore, to saddle South Africa with the whole cost of 
repairing the mistakes of politicians who allowed themselves, and 
persuaded their fellow-subjects, to live in a fool’s Paradise. It is 
idle to say that nobody knew what was going to happen. Every- 
body who knew South Africa, and was capable of looking at facts 
with unbiassed eyes, knew that war was inevitable. In The 
Morning Post of May 16th, 1896, a Cape correspondent wrote as 
follows :— 


‘« It is, however, concerning the inter-raciai sentiments in Cape Colony that there 
exists so much misconception. Let this be understood—throughout the Colony the 
Dutch regard and treat us as interlopers notwithstanding that our energy, our enter- 
prise, and our millions have made the country what it is to-day. Thoughtful Britons 
toa man are painfully aware of this fact, and the conviction among them has grown 
to a certainty—that this question of supremacy inust be decided, and decided ere 
long. As the arrogant assumption of superiority of claim to paramount power on 
the part of the Dutch daily increases, so the resentment of so preposterous a claim 
deepens and broadens among the English community. The more complacent 
sons of Albion hope that ‘some solution will be found.’ Serious and earnest 
Britons, whilst they pray that the resources of civilization may be exhausted before 
resort is had to brute force, are unanimous in the belief that when they fail appeal 
must be made to the arbitration of the rifle and the Maxim. Otherwise life for 
our fellow-countrymen will be unendurable in South Africa, and the sooner they 
‘scuttle’ out the better for their own peace of mind and self-respect as well as for 
the prestige of the land of their birth. The Germans, by the way, do not hesitate to 
predict hostilities. The Hamburg Courier tells us that the Boers, Hollanders, and 
Afrikanders can put some 55,000 fighting men, armed with rifles of the newest 
pattern, into the field, and adds that this force could, if necessity dictated such a 
step, be swollen by some 5,000 Swazis.” 


The fact that the successful invasion by the Boers of Colonial 
territory was partly due to the inaction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their neglect to take the electorate into their confidence, 
makes it necessary that a serious contribution to the cost of the war 
must be borne by the British taxpayer. If he prefers the guidance 
of talkers to that of men of action, he must pay for the luxury. 

The contribution of the British taxpayer is not, however, all 
loss. It was worth at least £20,000,000 to find out in time that 
the Army was not, under War Office management, a great fighting 
machine led by scientific and capable generals; that the methods 
and teaching of the Staff College are Laputan in result rather than 
German in efficiency; and that the system under which society 
and the possession of large private means determine the selection 
of generals is costly to the nation, and is without one feature that 
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renders its continuance desirable. And, lastly, it is well worth 
while for the British taxpayer to contribute liberally to the cost of 
a war that has called into being a new Imperial spirit now happily 
materialized in the form of the best irregular troops in the world. 
Assuming that the British taxpayer pays £20,000,000 as his share 
of the burden, the remainder may fairly be recoverable from the 
resources of the Republics. 

The majority of the shareholders of the South African gold- 
mines are generally supposed to be foreigners ; and having regard 
to the delicate relations subsisting between the Court of St. James’ 
and other Powers, it is urged by influential advocates of French 
and German shareholders that it would be inexpedient to tax the 
subjects of the French and German Governments in their present 
temper. One of these advocates points out that one-half of the 
Transvaal gold-mine shares are held by foreigners, and that French 
subjects hold two-thirds of that half, or one-third of the whole. 
He goes on to say that— 


“ Probably no nation in the world ever did more than France has done to pro- 
tect its subjects’ financial interests abroad. It has gone to war with that object 
before now (remember Mexico), and the jealousy with which it has watched over 
the interests of its Egyptian bond-holders, for whose sake it has again and again 
thwarted Great Britain, is well known. Until the present moment the French 
Anglophobes have failed to provoke hostilities against this country because they 
have merely had sentimental reasons to bring forward, and nothing (save Fashoda !) 
which they could plausibly allege to be a ‘grievance.’ That ‘ grievance,’ it 
appears, we are about to supply them, and I repeat that we must prepare to face 
the consequences. . . . 

‘It would be utterly wrong to imagine for one moment that the French Govern- 
ment would calmly assent to the taxation of its subjects, especially when it has 
to deal not only with the present temper of the French people generally, but with 
the powerful influences which are unhappily at work to bring on a conflict with 
this country. I confess, therefore, that for the first time since this war began I 
regard the situation with some real anxiety. Are we going to start on another 
war directly this one ceases, and all for the sake of a few millions of money ?”* 


Here is the cloven hoof of cosmopolitan finance. We are told, 
forsooth, that the mines are not to bear their burden because the 
majority of the shareholders are foreigners, and to tax them may 
mean war. I have had the opportunity of analysing the share- 
holdings in a large number of companies covering as many as six 
million shares. In one large group, allowing for all the bearer 
warrants to be held in France and Germany (which is certainly 
not the case), we find that the total number of British share- 
holdings is about 1,100,000, as against 900,000 Continental share- 
holdings. And taking another group of companies we find that 
there are 3,800,000 shares held by Britishers, as against 1,100,000 
shares held by foreigners. These lists are made up to March, 1900, 
and, although they only deal with two groups, are yet very fair 


* Ernest Vizetelly, Westminster Gazette, March 9th, 1900, 
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examples of the share-holdings in South African mines. These 
figures show that the holdings of the foreigners are commonly 
exaggerated, and that, whether Her Majesty's Government do 
their duty or not by taxing the alien interests, the British are 
still the predominant partners in the gold-mines of South Africa. 

The predominance of British interests, as shown by the figures 
quoted, is also apparent when the statistics of the Cape electorate 
are consulted. In the Election of 1898, 44,917 votes were given 
to the Progressives, 8,440 to the Independents, and 35,112 to the 
candidates of the Afrikander Bond. The Independents are all 
either British or loyalist anti-Bond Dutchmen. Their leader is 
Mr. J. Rose-Innes. They, no less than the Progressives, demand 
the annexation of the two Republics, their only difference with the 
Progressives being the distrust of Mr. Rhodes, shared by many 
people in this country who, nevertheless, are resolutely opposed to 
the Little Englander school of thought. From these figures it is 
evident that the British Party could command a strong majority 
of the Cape electorate, and would win easily any General Election 
in which there were a fair distribution of seats. In the last re- 
ligious census of the Cape we find 154,446 Boer males, 212,737 
British and Germans, with 7,496 Mohammedans. Many of the 
latter have votes. All of the above, of course, are not voters, but 
there are thousands of landless Dutch (Bijwoener) who have no 
property qualification. 

The substantial British predominance in Natal, Rhodesia, in the 
towns of the Transvaal, and in the Cape Colony, so far as is justi- 
fied by the figures above quoted, clears the path for a settlement 
which shall be distinctively Imperial in its nature without being 
influenced by foreign statesmen, cosmopolitan finance, or even the 
fear of an overwhelming Dutch vote in the Cape or elsewhere 
when equitable redistribution has been effected. 

When Sir Charles Warren, or other competent general acquainted 
with the tangle of racial, military, economic, and administrative 
difficulties to be unravelled after a period of military government 
under martial law, is placed at the head of affairs, a fresh play of 
forces will come into being. The mines will be at work and pay- 
ing. Population from all parts of the world will be pouring into 
the Transvaal. The Colonial contingents, in addition to helping 
the Mother Country in war, will advertise South Africa on their 
return home as it has never been advertised before. So long as 
there is gold to be won population will pour into the Transvaal, 
but while the preponderance of political sympathy in that State 
will undoubtedly be British, nothing except organized State 
colonization will greatly add to the British population of the 
Orange: Free State or the Cape Colony. 
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The total population of the Transvaal early last year was about 
850,000, of which about 300,000 are whites, of whom some 90,000 
are Transvaal Boers, 29,000 of whom are electors, and about 
210,000 are Outlanders, 80 per cent. of whom are British subjects, 
50 per cent. being adult males. The revenue of the country was 
nearly £5,000,000, the expenditure being somewhat less. The 
public debt is about four and a half millions. 

The land in the Transvaal is, roughly speaking, divided into 
13,000 farms, of which 3,000 have been sold to Outlanders ; 3,000 
are held by Transvaal burghers, and 4,000 belong to the Govern- 
ment. Besides these Crown lands, the Government will be in 
possession of many undeveloped gold-fields. Considerable assets in 
the form of land and unproclaimed gold-fields and Bewaarplatzen * 
will thus fall into the hands of the British Government, and 
Ministers who proclaim their intention of “seeking no territory” 
must, notwithstanding, be prepared to sell territory to the highest 
bidders to defray the cost of the war, and to lay hands, for public 
purposes, on some share in the undeveloped mines. 

Further contribution of the Transvaal towards the expense of 
the war will be partly met by reduction of public expenditure and 
partly from other sources. The public expenditure can be reduced 
by fully one-third, and for a certain number of years the import 
dues at the ports might be proportionately raised, for if the tariff 
on the Netherlands Railway is lowered to a reasonable figure a pro- 
portionate Customs duty might be charged upon important articles 
for a fixed term of years. 

Free importation of dynamite subject to a moderate duty per 
case would add considerably to the existing revenue without im- 
posing any burdens on the Boer population. The expenditure can 
be at least halved. 

Altogether it will be found that a revenue of over one million 
sterling can easily be raised without imposing direct taxation on 
either land or incomes. This, together with the contribution of 
the Orange Free State, should be sufficient to pay interest upon 
the State debt, together with a redemption fund working itself off 
in forty years, which is the smallest period during which the 
present discoveries of gold may be expected to last. 

From the point of view of the future Transvaal taxpayer, it 
would be inequitable to charge South Africa with more than a por- 
tion of the cost of the war, seeing that if ordinary precautions had 
been taken by the British Government, and the Cape Colony had 
remained loyal, the war would never have developed its present 


* In the opinion of experts the intrinsic value of the Bewaarplatzen is about 
£10,000,000, but only if worked by the companies owning the adjacent lands. In 
the hands of third parties the Bewaarplatzen would be useless. 
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proportions. If even the bridges into Cape Colony had been 
effectually guarded earlier in the year, there would probably have 
been no question of open disloyalty in the Cape Colony, or of its 
invasion. Moreover, if we had more boldly insisted upon our 
demands, and dispatched heavy reinforcements under competent 
generals before the grass became green, our enemy would have 
been crippled, and the cost and duration of the war would have 
been diminished. The Cabinet had full warning and all the best 
information. It is idle to assert that the Boers could have moved 
on winter or spring veldt. What becomes of the “infernal 
mobility ” without food for the horses and grass-feeding trans- 
port oxen ? 

The territorial changes required in the Transvaal will be the 
transfer to the Natal Government of all that portion of territory from 
Volksrust to Piet Retief, including Swaziland up to the Barberton 
gold-fields. By this arrangement the Dutch electorate of the 
Transvaal will be diminished (at no great sacrifice), and the British 
supremacy in the electorate of Natal will not be impaired. 

Further changes required are :— 

1. The absolute prohibition of the sale of liquor to the natives 
in the Transvaal must be vigorously enforced. 

2. The delivering of dynamite at about 40s. per case. If £1 
per case were levied as Customs duty, a revenue of £300,000 per 
annum would thence accrue. 

3. The charges of the Netherlands Railway to be reduced by 
30 per cent. Capable and honest administration must be en- 
forced. The railway just before the war was making a net profit 
of £1,700,000 per annum. The Transvaal Government hold 
£6,000,000 debentures available for their conquerors towards the 
cost of the war. The Netherlands Railway might be expropriated 
at a cost of about £9,000,000. 

4, The taxation of the Outlander in the Transvaal has been at 
least £20 per head; whereas in the Free State it is only about £5 
per head. This anomaly should be adjusted by cutting up both 
States into new administrative areas. The surplus on the Trans- 
vaal Budget in 1897 was £1,500,000, or £10 per head of the white 
tax-paying population, showing that more money was collected 
from the taxpayer than was legitimately required. 

5. The Hut Tax on natives who enjoy the use of the roads and 
police supervision, &c., might be slightly raised, thrift and industry 
being thereby encouraged. 

6. In order to break the political traditions of Pretoria, the 
capital to be transferred elsewhere. Bloemfontein is a better 
choice than Johannesburg, for the same reason that Ottawa or 
W ashington is preferable to Montreal or New York, 
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The population of the Orange Free State may be taken at 
about 210,000, of which about 77,000 are whites, of whom about 
15,000 are subjects of the Queen. There are, however, a larger 
proportion of women and children amongst the Dutch than 
amongst the English, The revenue of the country is only 
£402,000 and the expenditure is a little less; the public debt 
being about £40,000, exclusive of railways which cost £2,500,000, 
which is now the property of the State. The Government has 
considerable assets in the shape of land, buildings, bridges, 
telegraphs, &c., and there is a small land tax. 

In this State, the difticulty will be to mulct the people in their 
share of the cost of the war. The railway, however, as mentioned, 
is now the property of the State, and its revenue from through 
traffic will be large. In view of the fact that the Orange burghers, 
specially in distinction to those of the Transvaal, are already taxed 
directly, it is only right that part of the revenue of the railway 
should be devoted to the interest of the war debt. When the war 
is once over, however, it must be our object to promote content 
amongst the burghers, and any tax which falls too heavily on 
them should be deprecated, otherwise it would be easy to exact 
reparation from them by raising the taxes on articles they con- 
sume. 

In any cases where a direct land or income tax has not hitherto 
been imposed, it would not be wise to insist upon one now, since 
the difficulty of collecting new and direct taxation from a farming 
community is obvious. To ensure the good behaviour of the 
population it would be necessary to prohibit the importation at 
the ports of Mauser ammunition, to take rifles out of the hands 
of irresponsible persons, and to limit strictly the importation of 
ammunition for British manufactured rifles, 

With regard to future government after military occupation has 
ceased, Sir Edward Grey’s wise warning should be borne in mind 
—“No minority must be oppressed by a majority.” 

In the Orange Free State, the question of representation is 
difficult and thorny in the extreme; but with considerable limits 
imposed by the High Commissioner upon the Executive, and the 
increase—after the settlement—of British in the Transvaal, it will 
be found that matters will settle down in the Free State, although 
there will be a Dutch majority. However, by giving full repre- 
sentation to the intelligence of the towns the British minority 
will not be swamped. Generally speaking, it is obvious that if 
absolute purity in the electoral. arrangements of the Government 
is insisted upon, the British will live as contentedly under a Dutch 
inajority in the Orange Free State as the Dutch live under a British 

majority in the Transvaal, Natal, and Cape Colony. Mr. Fraser, 
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the Scottish rival of Mr. Steyn, when the necessary period of 
military occupation is over, might be invited to become a Dutch 
Khedive, under an African Lord Cromer, although the railways 
and their control should remain in Imperial hands by way of 
security. 

The question arises—Should the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal be thrown into one State with one Parliament? There 
is much to be said for the union of the two countries: 1. They have 
thrown in their lot together in their attack on British possessions. 
2. They will be jointly responsible for the major cost of the war. 
3. The more enlightened influence of the Free State Dutch will 
beneficially permeate the Transvaal Dutch when they meet in 
a common Legislature. 4. The transfer of the capital to Bloem- 
fontein would go far to appease the Dutch of the Orange State, 
and to bring content under British rule. 

The reasons for revising the existing relations between Downing 
Street and South Africa appear overwhelming. The task of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies would weary Titan. He 
is directly concerned in the details of forty distinct and indepen- 
dent Governments, and is responsible for the acts of fifty-six 
Colonial Governors. In addition, there are a number of scattered 
dependencies under the dominion or protection of the Queen 
which do not possess regularly formed Administrations. The 
reasons which were urged after the Indian Mutiny for the creation 
of the Secretaryship for India—a plan adopted in 1859—are 
equally valid to-day in the plea for a Secretary of State for Africa. 
In addition to the forty distinct and independent Governments for 
which Mr. Chamberlain is responsible to Parliament, there is the 
Chartered Company of South Africa, a body which of late years 
has provided sufficient work for any average Secretary of State. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors at the Colonial Office since 1794 
are forty-six in number, which is equivalent to saying that the 
average term of office is under thirty months—-far too short 
a time to acquire experience and exercise authority. Under Mr. 
Chamberlain the high policy of the Colonial Empire of Great 
Britain has been dealt with by a master’s hand. The every-day 
administration of the business of the Colonial Empire, however, 
rests in the hands of the permanent officials. They are “The 
Office.” Colonists, foreigners, and the public speak of the Crown, 
Parliament, and the Cabinet as the controlling forces of Colonial 
affairs. As a matter of fact, the Mother Country is concentrated 
and personified in twenty-four gentlemen in upper rooms of the 
Colonial Office, whose names are unknown to the public. Mr. 
Chamberlain is, perhaps, the strongest personality and the most 
capable administrator of our day. It is not to be supposed that a 
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new Minister who is immediately called on to consider many 
questions of the greatest magnitude, and to arrive at hundreds 
of decisions on details involving local considerations of which he 
is ignorant, can exercise a wise discretion unless he leans upon 
the judgment of subordinates who are not themselves experts in 
the sense of personal knowledge of the Colonies they are required 
to administer. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary is no more 
versed in Colonial business than his chief. It is thus evident 
that, except in matters of high policy, the policy of Greater 
Britain is necessarily directed by an office staff without local 
experience. 

Strong Ministers are rare. Most of Mr. Chamberlain’s_ pre- 
decessors were good, easy men who had the sense to know their own 
ignorance. The late Lord Blachford, who passed eleven years of 
his life as Permanent Under-Secretary, writes:—“I like my chief 
(Lord Granville) very much. He is very pleasant and friendly, 
and, I think, will not meddle beyond what is required to keep us 
clear of political slips.” Lord Granville’s debonair indifference 
inflicted, during his term of office as Colonial Minister, more harm 
on the British Empire than any statesman of our time. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s successor may be no better than Lord Granville, to 
whom it was owing that Delagoa Bay is Portuguese to-day. A 
review of the vacillating policy, the want of continuity of purpose, 
and the neglect of essentials in dealing with South Africa during the 
last hundred years shows that we have come to the parting of the 
ways, and that the appointment of a Secretary of State responsible 
for, and devoting the whole of his time to, African questions is 
essential as part of the final settlement. Incidentally, the sub- 
stitution of an intelligent and capable administration of Uganda, 
British East Africa, and Zanzibar for that of the Foreign Office, is 
an advantage not to be neglected. The present African Depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office will form an admirable nucleus for the 
Department of the new Secretary of State. 

The personality of Mr. Rhodes cannot be ignored in any review 
of the coming settlement. The public read with surprise the 
report of Mr. Rhodes’ speech to the De Beers shareholders after 
the relief of Kimberley. The British Empire was then informed 
that Mr. Rhodes proposed to ask the De Beers shareholders to 
provide him with artillery that the future defence of Kimberley 
need not fall upon Her Majesty’s Government. The disarmament 
of the Boers will be a bitter blow to the pride of 300,000 A frikanders. 
Nothing, however, is more certain to feed the passions that 
disarmament will rouse than permitting the untaxed diamond 
interest to arm the author of the Raid, and thus form an imperium 
in imperio in the heart of Africa. 
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The truth is that Mr. Rhodes would do well now to dissociate 
himself from the Cape Colony and return to Rhodesia. As both 
sides in the Transvaal of the past have always resented his inter- 
ference, so will the future Governments of the South African 
group of Colonies steer clear of his headstrong and uncon- 
stitutional methods. Those who still believe implicity in Mr. 
Rhodes’ good faith should not forget his subsidy of £10,000 to the 
Irish rebels, or the language which he once permitted himself to 
use in the Cape Assembly — 


‘The House and the country was at this moment plunged into wha the foresaw— 
that if we did not move in the question of Bechuanaland in connection with the 
Transvaal Government, the Imperial Government would interfere, and possibly the 
interference of the Imperial Government might lead to a repetition of those unfor- 
tunate occurrences which they had in connection with thé Transvaal. . . . They 
were running the risk at any moment of a collision with the Transvaal. It might 
be said that he was one of Imperial instincts, but he could ask those Members of 
the House who were present last year to support him, for he said then that we 
must not have the Imperial Factor in Bechuanaland. He implored the House 
then to pass a resolution for acting in conjunction with the Transvaal, and he said 
that if they did not pass it they would regret it. He said once more to them 
they must act. . . . They should at once negotiate with the Imperial Govern- 
ment and with the people of the Transvaal, and, first and foremost, they should 
remove the Imperial Factor from the situation. He believed that if they did not, 
there was on the border of the Transvaal great danger for South Africa.” 


Mr. Redmond is understood to have recently expressed his belief 
that Mr. Rhodes has not altered his views on the Irish Question. 
His compromising association, moreover, with a certain foreign 
financial element requires the greatest watchfulness on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government if the blood of the men who died for 
the Empire on the Tugela and the Modder is not to be shed 
mainly for the advantage of German financiers. 

If Mr. Rhodes is not l'homme necessaire, there are others fully 
capable of undertaking the work of administration in regenerated 
South Africa. In the Orange Free State, Mr. Fraser is marked 
out by destiny, education, and circumstances as a constitutional 
Khedive with an Austral Lord Cromer over him. In the Cape 
Colony, Mr. Rose-Innes, whose record is not stained by any efforts 
to eliminate the Imperial Factor, would command the support of 
the loyalists and the respect of the Dutch. In the Transvaal we 
have Mr. George Farrer, whose services to the Empire during the 
present crisis in his selection and organization of Colonial corps, 
whereby he has helped to secure Imperial recognition of the great 
worth of Colonial contingents, have been invaluable. There are 
many like him in South Africa from amongst whom a sound, 
generous-minded advisory council to the future administrator of 
the Transvaal might be selected, men thoroughly versed in all the 
details of the work to be done—against whom the worst that can 
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be said is that they have worked for the Empire as though their 
existence depended on it. 

Finally, 

1. The settlement of South Africa after the war is a process, 
perhaps a lengthy process, and cannot be accomplished at a 
stroke. Hence, forced federation should form no part of the 
arrangements determined on immediately after the war. 

2. The settlement should be one distinctively in the interests 
of the British Empire, and should ignore pressure from foreign 
Governments on behalf of interests hostile to Britain when hostility 
was profitable. 

3. The prolific character of the Dutch race, and the prospective 
exhaustion of the mines, should impel the British Government to 
foster colonization by every means in their power, and especially 
by appointing a British Imperial officer to deal with the cases of 
Reservists and others who desire to settle in South Africa. 

4. The compensation to the loyal Colonists of the Cape and 
Natal should form the first charge on the Government after the 
war is over. The compensation should be liberal, and its payment 
should not be deferred. Delay in this matter will justly disquiet 
those who have stood firm for England for nineteen long years. 

5. The British taxpayers should be called on to pay, at least, 
£20,000,000 sterling towards the cost of the war—the price of 
rhetoric. 

6. Foreign shareholders in the mines already opened up should be 
taxed in common with their English colleagues. Other resources 
of the country to be drawn on are the Bewaarplatzen, the railways, 
dynamite, the hut tax, alcohol, the farms of rebels, and the private 
property of the Presidents and their accomplices, if the property 
of neutrals is destroyed. 

7. The capital should be removed from Pretoria, and established, 
on the Ottawa precedent, in a more central situation, in order that 
the evil traditions of Pretoria should be destroyed. 

8. A Secretary of State for Africa should be appointed, with a 
Council drawn from Colonists and men of experience in African 
commerce and administration. The greatest care should be exer- 
cised in the choice of Imperial administrators during the settling 
down of the country, the employment of Mr. Rhodes in any 
capacity being specially obnoxious, not merely to the Dutch, but 
to Anglo-Saxons, who deplore the fact that the Empire has not 
been dissociated from the Raid to the extent that honour and 
equity require. 

9. Subject to the foregoing, let bygones be bygones. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


RUsKIN’sS death, as we all agreed, deprived us of the one man 
of letters who had a right to burial in Westminster Abbey. We 
may rejoice that his representatives preferred Coniston. The 
quiet churchyard in a still unpolluted country was certainly 
more appropriate for him than the “central roar” of what he 
somewhere calls “loathsome London.” But the-general consent 
marks the fact that Ruskin had come to be recognized as a com- 
peer of our greatest writers of the age. By many he is also 
revered as one who did more than almost any contemporary 
to rouse the sluggish British mind from its habitual slumber. 
His career, indeed, suggests many regrets. His‘ later writings 
are too often a cry of despair and vexation of spirit. The world is 
out of joint, and all his efforts to set it right have failed. To 
those who cannot quite agree that we are all driving post-haste to 
the devil, the pessimism may seem to indicate the want of in- 
tellectual balance which did much to waste surpassing abilities. 
But if his vagaries are sometimes provoking, at any rate they are 
always interesting. Though my intellectual idols in old days 
were of a different school, I was never so dull as to be indifferent 
to the curious fascinations of his books. I have been refreshing 
my memory of them lately, and if I cannot profess myself an 
ardent disciple, I have at least read with renewed or increased 
admiration of his literary power. One excellence is conspicuous 
at first sight. The cardinal virtue of a good style is that every 
sentence should be alive to its fingers’ ends. There should be no 
cumbrous verbiage : no barren commonplace to fill the interstices 
of thought: and no mannerism simulating emotion by fictitious 
emphasis. Ruskin has that virtue in the highest degree. We, 
are everywhere in contact with a real human being, feeling 
intensely, thinking keenly, and, even when rhetorical, writing, not 
to exhibit his style or his eloquence, but because his heart burns 
within him. In his later moods, indeed, Ruskin held that he had 
been too much given to the ornate: he had been seduced by 
his admiration for Hooker to indulge in the elaborate long- 
winded sentences: and he had certainly had a weakness for very 
deliberate “purple patches.” That wasa venial fault as a young 
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man, and was sufficiently punished by misdirected admiration. 
People, as he complained, would take him for a coiner of fine 
phrases, instead of a real philosopher and a serious critic of 
art. Modern Painters, as even an artistic ignoramus could see, 
was something much more than rhetoric. It was an intellec- 
tual feat which becomes more surprising the more one thinks 
of it. The first volume, we remember, was not only written 
when he was twenty-three, but when he had had, in some 
respects, a singularly narrow education. Ruskin, we may note, 
was at Oxford during the most exciting period of the “move- 
ment.” His ablest contemporaries were all going through the 
Newman fever. Ruskin seems never to have been aware that 
such a person as Newman existed. He amused himself with 
geology and botany, and seems to have been as blind as became 
the son of a sound Evangelical wine-merchant to the very 
existence of any spiritual ferment. That might seem to prove 
that he cared nothing for intellectual speculations. Yet within a 
year or two he was writing a book of which it may be said that 
no work produced by an English author of the same period of 
life has ever done so much to set people thinking in a fresh 
direction. The generous desire to do justice to Turner, which 
prompted the book, led, I suppose, to the most triumphant vindi- 
cation of the kind ever published. In any case the argument was 
so forcibly put as to fall like a charge of lyddite into the camp 
of the somnolent critics of the day. The book, whatever its 
errors, is, I fancy, the only one in the language which treats to 
uny purpose of what is called esthetics. It is amusing to notice 
what difficulty the young critic has in finding any previous 
authorities to confute. He goes back to Locke’s essay, and 
Burke on the “Sublime and Beautiful,” and Alison on. “ Taste,” 
and the papers by Reynolds in Johnson’s Jdler, which have also, as 
he remarks, the high sanction of their editor. In truth, English 
speculation on such matters was nearly a blank. Untrammelled 
by any solemn professors of esthetics, Ruskin could be all the 
fresher ; and perhaps the better able to impress readers who were 
neither philosophical nor zesthetic. People who shared the 
indifference to art of those dark ages (I can answer for one) 
were suddenly fascinated and found to their amazement that they 
knew a book about pictures almost by heart. They did not 
foresee the day in which a comfortable indifference to artistic 
matters, instead of being normal and respectable would be pitiable 
and almost criminal. Ruskin, no doubt, gave the first impulse to 
the change. 

The popular reputation was partly due to passages which a 
severe taste can only just approve. Yet the worst one can say 
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of such famous bits of rhetoric as the comparison of Claude’s 
skies with Turner’s is, that they approach Shelley’s finest imagery 
too nearly for prose. The rhetoric rests, in any case, upon 
some remarkable qualities. His defence of Turner is mainly an 
exposition of Turner's truthfulness to nature, and shows that his 
eulogist is qualified to judge of his fidelity. Ruskin has watched 
sky and sea and mountains so closely, that he is revolted by the 
old conventional portraits and demonstrates his point with extra- 
ordinary fulness of knowledge. He surpasses the average critic 
in that respect as a scientific specialist surpasses a mere popular 
observer. Ruskin, indeed, took himself to have a specially 
scientific mind. So far as aptitude for science means power ot 
observation, the claim, I imagine, was perfectly justified. He 
came in later years to detest science “in the lump,” and to speak 
of leaders of science with unfortunate arrogance. But his power 
of seeing the phenomena vividly was as remarkable as_ his 
power, not always shared by scientific writers, of making 
description interesting. I owe him a personal debt. Many 
people had tried their hands upon Alpine descriptions since 
Saussure ; but Ruskin’s chapters seemed to have the freshness 
of a new revelation. The fourth volume of Modern Painters 
infected me and other early members of the Alpine Club with an 
enthusiasm for which, [ hope, we are still grateful. Our prophet 
indeed ridiculed his disciples for treating Mont Blane as a 
greased pole. We might well forgive our satirist,* for he had 
revealed a new pleasure which we might mix with ingredients 
which he did not fully appreciate. The power of giving interest 
and fascination even to dry geological details was no doubt 
due to the singular fervour of his nature-worship. One pardons 
a lover for some excess of interest even in the accessories of his 
mistress charms. How Ruskin’s passion for nature was developed 
by his surroundings may be learnt from many of his most 
interesting reminiscences. But the surroundings worked 
upon innate predispositions which must have been almost 
unique. He speaks in Modern Painters of the “intense joy, 
mingled with awe,” when his nurse took him to Friar’s Crag on 
Derwentwater. It was “comparable only to the joy of being 
near a noble and kind mistress”—and equally inexplicable. 
Long afterwards he tells us how, as a boy, he would pass entire 

* T will venture to add a reminiscence. Ruskin was induced by his friend, St. 
John Tyrwhit, to attend a dinner of the Alpine Club about 1868. He declined to 
speak, and at first looked at us, I think, as rather questionable characters ; but 
he rapidly thawed and became not only courteous, but cordially appreciative of our 
motives. I think that he called us “ fine young men!” At any rate he joined 


the Club and was a member for many years, although, of course, he could still 
‘ speak frankly of our frailties. 
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days rambling on “Cumberland hillsides or staring at the lines 
of surf on a low sand,” and traces his whole power of 
judging in art to the habit thus acquired. In this quality, 
and in this alone, he was, he thinks, remarkable as a child. 
Most children have a certain taste for ponds and _ rocks, 
as offering romantic chances of dirt and danger, and as the 
habitat of things catchable, and partly, if they are imagina- 
tive, as probable haunts of pirates and Robinson Crusoes. 
Those are surely rare who, as Ruskin tells us of himself, found 
a “strange delight” in getting a “land-line cutting against the 
sky.” Wordsworth was another recorded instance, and Ruskin 
himself compares this early passion to that which prompted the 
famous ode. Heaven lies about us in our infancy, if we happen 
to be Wordsworths or Ruskins, and till he had grown to manhood 
its indulgence gave him a pleasure infinitely greater than he had 
since found in anything. This enthusiasm, however psycholo- . 
gists may explain it, not only gave charm to Ruskin’s early 
writings, but gave the substance of the esthetic doctrine to 
which, as he observes rather ruefully, people would pay no 
attention. He set out with the intention of systematically ex- 
pounding a theory of the beautiful. Unfortunately, he had 
one infirmity fatal to such an attempt. He was incapable of 
arranging his thoughts in orderly symmetrical pigeon-holes: his 
mind was essentially discursive: he could see things more vividly 
than anyone, and could argue acutely and ingeniously; but he 
had never the patience to consider how his thoughts should 
be co-ordinated and wrought into consistent unity. The Modern 
Painters, we know, could never be really completed at all, be- 
cause he was attracted by all manner of irrelevant and collateral 
issues. In later years his incapacity for consecutive writing 
becomes bewildering. You can never tell in reading a lecture 
whether the next paragraph will take you to questions of religion, 
or art, or social evils, or autobiography. In a letter to Carlyle in 
1855 he humorously declares that he is reading German meta- 
physics, poetry, political economy, cookery, music, geology, 
dress, agriculture, horticulture, and navigation all at once, which,, 
as he observes, “takes time.” No human intellect, one might 
add, performing such rapid flights from topic to topic could even 
get any of them fairly worked out. A letter from an unnamed 
friend, which he published in the Fors Clavigera, suggests a partial 
explanation. ‘ You can,” said this frank critic, “see an indi- 
vidual concrete fact better than any man of the generation ; but 
un invisible fact, an abstraction, . . . you have, I fancy, 
been as incapable of seeing as of seeing through a stone wall.” 
With necessary deductions from the judgment of a candid friend 
16* 
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there is, I fancy, much truth in this. Ruskin was too much 
absorbed in the individual and concrete to be a good system- 
monger. Intellectually, he resembles a shortsighted man to 
whom every detail is so abnormally vivid in turn that he forgets 
the whole. He has to make his theories—if theories he must 
have—not by patient induction, but by flashes of intuition. His 
theory of the beautiful simply formulates his own childish in- 
stincts. Wordsworth had seen, we know, in his own early 
feelings a proof of the soul’s pre-existence “ with God, who 
is our home.” So Ruskin, though he somewhere calls this 
fanciful, regards the sense of beauty as a revelation—as some- 
thing like the inner light of mystics. All natural beauty, he 
says, is “typical of the divine attributes”; and he tries to show 
in detail how the sense of beauty corresponds to a perception of 
infinity, order, symmetry, unity, and so forth, and how the ex- 
ternal world is thus a divinely appointed system of symbols, 
dimly recognized even in childhood. This theory, no doubt, is 
as good as others. Like others, indeed, which present themselves 
as a direct inspiration of the prophet, it may fail to convince 
opponents ; and the elaboration into a symmetrical system must 
not be taken too seriously. Ruskin quaintly remarks how hard 
he found it to prevent his “ Seven Lamps of Architecture” from 
becoming eight or nine upon his hands. No doubt his first 
follower, if he had found one, would have redistributed his 
symbols, and interpreted various objects to mean _ entirely 
different truths. It should be taken, as we take Wordsworth’s 
ode, not as a prosaic argument, but as an imaginative way of 
expressing his own sentiments. If disputable as a general 
theory, it shows what the love of nature meant for Ruskin. To 
him it seemed to be a part of religion; and a description is for 
him not a mere catalogue of forms and colours and sensations, 
but a divine language to be interpreted by the “high instincts” 
(if I may quote the inevitable ode again) before which our mortal 
nature trembles like a guilty thing surprised. To read the true 
meaning of these outward and visible signs is the function of 
what he calls the “theoretic faculty”; and, parenthetically, I may 
add that his theory, good or bad in itself, leads him to very in- 
teresting literary criticisms. I do not know whether the chapters 
in which he discusses the “theoretic ” faculty or imagination will 
pass muster with later psychologists better than his theory of the 
beautiful with professors of esthetics. But I never read anything 
which seemed to me to do more than these chapters to make 
clear the true characteristics of good poetry. Ruskin’s critical 
judgments are certainly not always right; no critic can always 
judge rightly, unless at the cost of being thoroughly common- 
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place, and Ruskin is often wayward and sometimes extravagant. 
But his sense of what was excellent was so keen and genuine, 
and he could often analyse his impressions so subtly that I have 
seemed to myself (perhaps it was an illusion) to have really . 
learnt something from his remarks. 

Ruskin’s theory suggested many difficulties, which, indeed, is 
the chief use of a theory. Contemporary critics condemned him 
and his clients, the Pre-Raphaelites, as “realists.” He was taken 
to hold, that is, that the merit of a work of art was measureable 
entirely by the quantity of “truth” which it contained. In 
the Modern Painters he is constantly struggling against this 
interpretation, though he never gets the point quite clear. There 
is a difficulty in carrying out the theory consistently. The 
painter, it seems, is to give the facts pure and simple, but then it 
is just because the facts signify ideas. The greater the realism, 
though it may sound paradoxical, the greater the idealism. 
If, indeed, the “love of nature”—the intense joy and awe 
which Ruskin and Wordsworth felt in their early days—be inter- 
preted to mean that the natural scenery which Turner painted is 
symbolic of divine truths, the closer the imitation the fuller will 
be the revelation. But when Ruskin is showing the marvellous 
accuracy of Turner’s perceptions, he seems to become simply 
scientific or prosaic. Turner’s merit is explained to be that he in- 
stinctively grasped the laws of mountain structure and saw what 
later geologists tried to explain. It is only bya kind of after-thought 
that the scenery is made to be somehow edifying and symbolic. 
There is a greater difficulty behind. After all, is the “love of 
nature” so clearly a religious or moral sentiment? In a chapter 
of Modern Painters upon the “ Moral of Landscape,” Ruskin tries, 
with great ingenuity, to show that the passion is at any rate 
congenial to the highest moral feelings. Yet he betrays some 
doubt. With Byron, the “love of nature”—if we are to 
take his word for it—was a corollary of his misanthropy. He 
loved the deep and dark blue ocean precisely because it has a 
pleasant way of sending man shivering and howling to his gods. 
Is not that the logical view? To love rock and stream pre- 
cisely for their wildness surely means that you dislike the garden 
and the field which are useful to human beings. The love of 
nature, as interpreted by Rousseau and his followers, meant, in 
fact, a condemnation of civilized man, not misanthropy, indeed, 
but a conviction of the thorough corruption of men as they are— 
whatever we may hope for men as they are to be. 

When, in the Modern Painters, Ruskin tried to extend his 
theory from the beauty of inanimate nature to the beauty of 
organized beings, he felt this difficulty. Some animals, and many 
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men, are undoubtedly ugly. If they are symbolic of anything, 
it is of something the very opposite of divine—of sensuality, 
greed, and cruelty. In the language of his Evangelical days, 
Ruskin regards this as a result of the “ Adamite fall.” As the 
love of ‘nature is essentially a part of religion, he naturally 
comes to a theory which identifies the “ zesthetic ” with the moral 
or religious instinct, and scandalized many people who did not 
wish their love of art to be trammelled by any crotchets of 
morality. The change from the Ruskin of the Modern Painters 
to the Ruskin of the later days is, of course, marked by the 
development of this feeling. The vileness of man, instead of the 
beauties of nature, becomes his chief preoccupation. In the early 
volumes he is not only enthusiastic, but seems to count upon 
the enthusiasm of his readers. He is exultingly smiting the 
Philistine hip and thigh with a certain complacency; and the 
good time is coming in which Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites 
will be duly honoured. The fervid rhetoric is the natural 
language of one who is leading a band of followers to the 
promised land. Something gradually changed, not his charac- 
ter, but his habitual tone of feeling. In his natural temper, 
he tells us, he had most sympathy with Marmontel;* in his 
“enforced and accidental temper,” with Swift. If anyone asks 
how Swift was soured, there is no want of sufficient explana- 
tion. We cannot say of Ruskin that he ever became “ soured ” : 
the genial and generous qualities which suggest the comparison to 
Marmontel were always there; but, certainly, his “ enforced and 
accidental temper” became only too like Swift’s. The modern 
Englishman was, for him, painfully like the Yahoo. A man 
hardly becomes a pessimist out of simple logic, and Ruskin had 
personal sorrows and sufferings, and an exquisitely sensitive 
and affectionate nature. The intellectual change was, perhaps, 
rather effect than cause, but it was, at any rate, characteristic. 
He was distracted from the Modern Painters by the keen interest 
in architecture which produced the Stones of Venice and the Seven 
Lamps. The study gave prominence to a new point of view. In 
his early work he might pass for a believer in progress. The 
“love of nature ” is, in some sense, a product of the last century 
or two; and the modern painters of whom he wrote, with 
Turner at their head, were, he thought, incomparably superior 
to Claude or Salvator. But in architecture, he saw decay 
instead of progress. The ancient buildings, whose glory he 
set forth, were being recklessly destroyed or “restored,” 
and the art of building itself was a thing of the past. Great 


* So Mill tells us in his Autobiography that a passage in Marmontel’s Memoirs 
gave him the first help in rousing him from his youthful fit of melancholy. 
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architecture presupposes continuous traditions and a certain 
social harmony. The medieval cathedrals were the. product 
of a spontoneous instinct, in which each man took his part as 
naturally as the bee in the honeycomb, and thought as little 
of his separate interests. We have lost the power because 
society has been disintegrated; instead of a common ideal, we 
have a dozen conflicting fashions, and depend upon self-seeking 
architects, and greedy contractors and demoralized workmen. 
Whatever may be the true way of stating the relation between 
art and morals, there is a close connection between good art and 
sound social conditions. If a people become selfish and brutalized 
no national art, at least, can flourish. Far be it from me to 
attempt an accurate statement; but I cannot doubt that Ruskin’s 
vehement assertions were at least approximations to a most 
important truth. He was thus in face of a dilemma. Delicate 
and refined natures, indeed, might shut themselves up in a 
Tennysonian “palace of art,” and cultivate ideals as remote 
as possible from the prosaic ugliness of the modern world. 
Ruskin’s sympathies and moral feelings were too strong. Even 
in his early writings, he objected to use the word “sthetic ” 
because it suggested the effeminate taste which “ministers. to 
morbid sensibilities.” Like William Morris, on the same grounds, 
he held that art as a social product could only be renewed 
by regenerating society itself. That was a tolerably large 
enterprise, into which he threw himself with, perhaps, more 
energy than reflection ; but which led, at least, to the utterance 
of some very pungent and much needed truths. 

About 1860 he began his warfare against the creed of the modern 
world, which for him was represented by the Political Economists. 
He was taken to be a dangerous heretic. Thackeray had to stop 
“Unto this Last” in the Cornhill and Froude to decline “ Munera 
Pulveris” for Fraser. The strength of the popular prejudice sur- 
prises later readers. For some years we have been flouting the 
old Political Economists with a scorn as unqualified as the respect 
with which they were formerly greeted. Ruskin, indeed, had 
precedents enough for identifying political economy with the 
degrading and materializing tendencies of modern society. 
The doctrine had been denounced from its very birth by Con- 
servatives, Socialists, and Radicals of many types as heagtily 
as Ruskin could wish. He declared himself to be an interpreter 
of Carlyle, to whom, as he said, he owed more than to anyone, 
and who had spoken the whole truth about the matter in Past 
and Present. No one could acknowledge an intellectual debt 
more loyally and heartily, and Carlyle’s philosophy in general, 
as well as his special denunciations of the “dismal science,” had 
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clearly a potent influence upon his disciple. The Christian 
Socialists, too, with whom Ruskin associated, were protesting 
against the old orthodox doctrine in the same spirit—to say 
nothing of other critics who arose within the ranks of the 
Economists themselves. There was nothing new in the simple 
fact of a revolt. Carlyle, however, to the ordinary Briton, 
passed for an eccentric old Diogenes—a railer at things in 
general, or perhaps a humorist whose misanthropy was _ half 
affectation. The Christian Socialists might be amiable and 
excellent crotchet-mongers, whose philanthropy wanted common- 
sense. And undoubtedly, there was a vulgar version of Political 
Economy, which used the orthodox phrases ignorantly and 
blatantly enough, preached an absolute and selfish “individualism,” 
and discovered that every scheme of social reform was somehow 
condemned by inexorable scientific law. Ruskin, therefore, re- 
solved, he tells us, to come to close quarters with pseudo-science ; 
and to make it the “ central work of his life to write an exhaustive 
treatise upon Political Economy.” He began, apparently, by 
reading Ricardo and Mill and such other authorities with 
attention ; though with a strong impression that they would turn 
out to be humbugs. One result was that he attributed to some of 
his opponents, to J. S. Mill in particular, a complicity with a vulgar 
version of their doctrines which they altogether repudiated. 
He should have recognized that Mill could speak as emphatically 
as himself of the injustice of the actual social order; and 
sympathized quite as much with the Socialist aspiration. There 
was, undoubtedly, a radical antagonism of principle; but Ruskin 
was too passionately eager to distinguish between the stupid 
and selfish opponents, and men whose ability and genuine zeal 
he ought to have appreciated. 

Ruskin’s assault on the Political Economists scandalized the 
public. The craftsmen still believed implicitly in their Diana of 
the Ephesians. Carlyle’s huge growls had passed over men’s heads 
like distant thunder, too vague to be effective. Ruskin meant to be 
the lightning, striking distinct and tangible points. He had, as 
he had showed in his other works, a singular power of putting 
nasty questions, of hitting weak points, exposing loose and wordy 
phrases, and generally making himself disagreeable to self-com- 
placent phrase-mongers. He succeeded in irritating if not in 
convincing. For he was sure the respectable world shut its ears 
and kept him out of correct periodicals. Naturally, he has now 
the credit which comes to the earlier mouthpieces of a rising 
sentiment. I cannot believe, indeed, that those “arrows of the 
chase”—to adopt his title for his occasional letters—really 
advanced economics. He could make special points, but not con- 
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struct a mere scientific theory. His moral sense was in too great 
a hurry to step in. He could not look at the facts quietly before 
fulminating his spiritual censures. When, for example, he con- 
vinced himself that usury was wicked, he jumped—most gener- 
ously but most impatiently—to rash and, as I think, absurd con- 
clusions. ‘To tell him that his theory would be fatal to the whole 
structure of modern industry might convince him that it must 
be true, for modern industry is one mass of corruption. To me, 
I confess, his doctrine seems to show that one’s conscience may be 
a dangerous guide unless it condescends to be enlightened by 
patient and impartial enquiry. We cannot honour tvo cordially 
Ruskin’s sensibility to social evils, and the vehement hatred of 
baseness and brutality which inspired his headlong assault. But 
one result of his errors was that they gave some apparent excuse 
to the infinitely commoner fault of cultivating indifference. 
Ruskin’s righteous indignation took, it must be admitted, some 
very queer forms. “I will put up with this state of things not an 
hour longer,” he says in the first letter of the Fors Clavigera. 
The singular series which followed must always be one of the 
curiosities of literature. No man of genius, in the first place, 
ever treated his public with such unceremonious frankuess. 
One is often inclined to accept his own view that his style 
had improved by increased directness and sacrifice of rhetorical 
ornament. On the other hand, the incapacity for keeping to 
any line of thought has reached its highest point. The twenty- 
fifth letter begins, @ propos to nothing, with a famous receipt 
for a “ Yorkshire Goosepie,” a Brobdingnagian pie, which engulfs 
also a turkey, ducks, woodcocks, a hare, and any quantity 
of spices and butter. He proceeds at once to a description of 
the British penny, diverges into heraldry, and ends by an account 
of Edward IIIL.’s fight with the French at Calais. Amazed 
correspondents, he tells us, enquired into the meaning of this pie, 
and his answer, though it manages to introduce an assault upon 
Darwinism, hardly clears the point. One can hardly doubt that 
the discursiveness and eccentricity were indicative of a morbid 
irritability of brain which was to cloud his intellect, and which 
is the best apology for certain utterances which offended his 
readers. When a correspondent complained of his speaking of 
Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer as “ geese,” he replied that he said 
so simply because he “knew a goose when he saw one.” Other 
phrases show a rudeness strange in one who in personal intercourse 
was the most courteous of men. When, indeed, he has said some- 
thing specially sharp, he generally proceeds to insist upon the 
extreme care and moderation of his language. ‘Whatever is 
set down for you in Fors,” he says, “is assuredly true, inevitable, | 
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trustworthy to the uttermost, however strange.” He quaintly 
admits in a note that he may make a mistake or two upon 
merely “accessory points.” Such extravagancies, and there are 
plenty of them, shocked the critic of well-regulated mind. 
Matthew Arnold, if I remember rightly, refers to some of them as 
instances of British crudity. We may forgive them if we take 
them as due to a physical cause. No doubt, however, he had a 
tendency to such éscapades: he took a pleasure, as he admits 
somewhere, in a “ freakish” exaggeration of his natural humour. 
Carlyle used often to qualify his extravagant remarks by a huge 
guffaw, which implied that he was only half serious ; and Ruskin’s 
sharp sayings were entitled to the same allowance. He is partly 
soothing himself by equivalents for a good “ mouth-filling ” oath, 
and partly amusing himself by the neatness with which he can 
hit a weak point. 

The Fors, however, shows feeling deep and genuine enough. It 
fully explains his enforced resemblance to Swift. He is as 
vehement, if neither so coarse nor so pithy. “I perceive,” he 
says, “that I live in the midst of a nation of thieves and 
murderers; that everybody around me is trying to rob every- 
body else, and that, not bravely and strongly, but in the most 
cowardly and loathsome way of lying trade; that ‘ Englishman’ 
is now merely another word for blackleg and swindler; and 
English honour and courtesy changed to the sneaking and the 
smiles of a whipped pedlar, an inarticulate Autolycus, with a steam 
hurdy-gurdy instead of a voice. He only hopes to ‘pluck up 
some drowned honour by the back’ out of this festering mass of 
scum of the earth and miserable coagulation of frog-spawn soaked 
in ditchwater.” He follows an equally bitter passage elsewhere 
by observing that his words are “ temperate and accurate—except 
in short-coming of blame.” A few great teachers, he tells us, 
even Carlyle and Emerson, accept too easily the comforting belief 
that right will speedily become might. That is not the ordinary 
view of Carlyle, who was gloomy enough for most of us. Ruskin, 
in passages like the above, seems to be trying to surpass his 
master. The attempt led him often enough to overshoot the mark. 
It is not fair to say that we are worse than Eccelin of Padua, who 
slew 2,000 innocent persons to maintain his power, whereas we 
lately slew in cold blood 500,000 persons by slow starvation— 
that is, as he explains, did not prevent a famine in Orissa. The 
cases are not strictly parallel. In spite of such feats of logic, 
Ruskin’s bitter utterances constantly made you wince. His 
attacks on modern society might be caricatures, but clearly 
there were very ugly things to caricature. Whether he be- 
wailed the invasion of country solitudes. by railways and the 
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invasion of suburban villas, or the mean and narrow life of the 
dwellers in villas, or went further and produced hideous stories 
of gross brutality in the slums of London or Manchester, he 
had an unpleasant plausibility. If you tried to reply that such 
things were not unprecedented, you felt that the line of defence 
was rather mean, and that even if Ruskin was over angry you 
had no business to be too cool. When I read Fors I used always 
to fancy that I could confute him, and yet to feel uncomfortable 
that he might be essentially in the right. The evils which had. 
stung so fine a nature to such wrath must at least be grievous. 
How much Ruskin did to awaken people to a sense of social 
diseases, or how far his diagnosis was correct, is another 
question. I am only considering the literary aspect. Ruskin is 
now often compared to his master, and although attempts to 
compare great writers, and especially to place them in order of 
merit, are generally vexatious, the relation between the master and 
his disciple may suggest certain points. In the twenty-five years 
which preceded Ruskin’s assault upon the Economists, Carlyle had 
been, one may say, the leader of the intellectual opposition. He 
denounced the prevailing tendencies, one outcome of which was 
in his diaJect the “pig philosophy” of Utilitarians and Materialists. 
His disciples were few, and even those who shared his antipathies 
were often shocked by his rugged idiosyncrasies and what seemed 
to be his deliberate mannerisms. Yet, considered as a prophet, it 
seems to me that Carlyle had a far more potent influence upon 
the more thoughtful young men of the time than Ruskin ever 
possessed. He might be grotesque and extravagant, but his 
influence embodied 4 more vigorous and coherent philosophy. He 
had the uncompromising thoroughness of the Puritan, and this 
involved a quaint contrast. Carlyle, as a descendant of John 
Knox, approved of the famous sentiment, “ May the devil fly away 
with the fine arts.” He sympathized with Cromwell’s view of 
the right method of dealing with cathedrals, and would have 
been ready enough to smash painted windows and deface the 
images of saints. Ruskin, who drew his early religious impression 
from an enfeebled version of Puritanism, was alienated from it 
precisely by this iconoclastic tendency. Though he never followed 
Newman, he came to admire medizval art so warmly that he has 
some difficulty in explaining why, at a later period, he did not 
become a Catholic. There was a point of contact, no doubt, in 
the hatred of the “ pig philosophy ” (the word does not represent 
my own prejudices) and Ruskin’s conviction of the desirable 
subordination of art to morality. Ruskin saw, as he tells us, that 
art had decayed as much in Catholic as in Protestant countries, 
and fell back upon a religious creed, vague enough except as 
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expressing antipathy to scientific materialism. But his version is 
curiously modified in the process of engrafting the love of the 
beautiful upon Carlyle’s sterner philosophy. 

The arrogance of Ruskin’s language was partly adopted from 
Carlyle, and, indeed, is one of the awkward consequences of being 
an inspired prophet. It is implied in your very position that your 
opponents are without an essential mental faculty. You do not 
condescend to argue, but have a direct vision of truth not percep- 
tible to the blind. Carlyle’s famous conversion left him facing the 
“Everlasting No” of Atheism in a humour of “indignation and 
grim fire-eyed defiance.” But he held equally that we must dis- 
engage ourselves from the old creeds and legends which were 
once the embodiment, but had now become mere obstructions to 
the religious spirit. We must “clear our minds from cant,” and 
“cant” included a great deal that was dear to weaker brethren. 
Ruskin, without positively dissenting, represents a different 
sentiment... He really loved the old symbols which to Carlyle 
appeared to be outworn rags of “ Houndsditch.” It is charac- 
teristic that while professing his debt to Carlyle, he asso- 
ciates him (of all people) with George Herbert, the Anglican 
divine. He was affected, at times, not only by the sweetness 
of sentiment of Herbert’s poetry, but by the ingenuity in finding 
everywhere symbols of religious truth. The method becomes 
characteristic; as external nature is a divine symbolism, 
the old religious art, and all great poetry and philosophy, 
Shakespeare and Dante and Homer and the Book of Genesis, 
are a kind of mystic adumbration of esoteric truths. The 
Tempest is an allegory; the labyrinths of Crete and the legend ot 
the Sirens contain profound wisdom. Though he did not read 
(serman, he was impressed by the second part of Faust, just be- 
cause it is intolerably allegorical, and has, it appears, a bearing 
upon the theory of usury. Quaintly enough, he complains that 
the greatest men have found it necessary to wrap up their truths 
in enigmas soluble only by the wise; and declares that even the 
parables in the New Testament are “necessarily misleading” to the 
profane. When a man interprets books or, as sometimes happens, 
history by his fancy instead of his understanding, he becomes. 
simply absurd to plain common-sense, unless one gives him 
credit for not being quite in earnest. But if considered merely 
as products of graceful fancy, investing tender feeling or sharp 
satire with the charm of poetical ingenuity, his discourses some- 
times make admirable literature. The very titles of his books, 
the Sesame and Lilies and Love's Meinie, and so forth, are promises 
that his moralizing shall be transfigured into the most poetical 
forms. I do not know that the promise is always kept: the 
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fancies become too palpably arbitrary, and aggravate the strange 
discursiveness. But the little book which seems to be his most 
popular, the Sesame and Lilies, deserved its success. His style, 
I think, was at its best. He can still be as eloquent as of old, 
though less ornate; and, though the argument wanders a little, 
he manages to give a regular and concentrated expression of his 
real convictions. The last section in that volume, “ The Mystery 
of Life and its Arts,” is, to my mind, the most perfect of his 
essays. Perhaps I ama little prejudiced by its confession, franker 
than usual, of the melancholy conviction that, after all, life is a 
mystery: and no solution really satisfactory. It is a good bit of 
pessimism, especially if you omit the moral at the end. 

To most admirers, however, this would hardly be a recommen- 
dation. Rather they were drawn to Ruskin because, in spite of 
the gloomy views which he shared with Carlyle, he did not give 
the same impression of “ grim fire-eyed despair.” Carlyle, we 
used to say, though he could denounce the world, could suggest 
no remedy. Ruskin, hardly more hopeful in fact, was yet always 
suggesting a possible regeneration. Wisdom is to be found, 
though it is strangely hidden away; and the Marmontel side of 
him comes out in his pictures of a conceivable Utopia. Thete is 
something pathetic in the kind of helpless and yet enthusiastic 
way in which he compounds the scheme of the “St. George’s 
Company.” He protests that he only undertakes such a task 
against his will; he would infinitely rather plunge into his 
favourite studies; he is forced to try to reform the world 
because the sight of all the wrongs and miseries is a torment 
to his spirit, and because he can find no one else to share 
his views or take up the burthen. He showed that he was 
in earnest by lavish generosity, and managed, at least, to start 
amuseum. He seems to have made an oversight characteristic 
of nearly all founders of such societies. He began, as they all 
begin, by acquiring a piece of freehold land. He arranged, 
which also seems to be a fascinating amusement, for the currency 
which his followers were to use when they were established. 
The difficulty which he never really contemplated was the 
rather serious one, how the society was to be kept in order. His 
tenants are to adopt the laws of “Florence in the fourteenth 
century ”—with some modifications. Above all things, they 
are to renounce altogether the modern heresies about liberty. 
Implicit obedience to the “ Master” is to be a first principle. 
They are to make a curious profession of faith embodying 
this promise, and they are to keep their vows. They 
will prosper, he says, because they will all be strictly 
honest, and their word, therefore, implicitly accepted in all 
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transactions. If the founder of a new society could be sure 
that all his followers would be perfectly good and absolutely 
obedient, he would, no doubt, have surmounted the great initial 
difficulty. He is more likely, it is to be feared, to collect a mixed 
crowd of fanatics and humbugs, ready to dispute his authority 
or sponge upon his benevolence. But that is the criticism of 
cold common-sense, which would be inappropriate. The 
Utopia served to set forth Ruskin’s view of the existing social 
evils and contrast them with an ideal of a purer and sweeter life. 
He contrasts a sketch of peasant life from Marmontel with the 
gangs of rowdy labourers who, it appears, cultivate Californian 
fields with the help of the latest machinery; or takes an idyllic 
story from Gotthelf, the Swiss novelist—unknown, I must confess, 
to me; or recalls the wholesome Tyrolese peasant whom he has 
heard singing “like a robin” in the still uncorrupted mountain- 
guarded districts. It is the old story of the men of nature con- 
trasted with corruption ‘and luxury. He seems, for a moment, 
to be in the most. congenial surroundings at Assisi, copying 
Giotto’s dream of the marriage of St. Francis to the Lady 
Poverty. He admits that he does not quite like the look of 
St. Francis’ camel’s-hair coat, and doubts whether the Saint’s 
vow of poverty was the right thing. Perhaps, however, a 
Ruskin in an earlier period might have really founded an order, 
instead of fondly imagining one; and, perhaps, it would have 
illustrated once more the tendency of impossible ideals to stimu- 
late a reaction to corruption. If I were capable of composing 
“imaginary conversations,” I should try one between St. Francis 
and some sound political economist, Malthus for example, and 
contrast the idealist who scorns all compromise, and proposes to 
change men into angels off-hand, and the solid matter-of-fact 
reasoner who perceives—perhaps too clearly—that we shall not 
develop wings just yet. Both classes, I take it, are useful, but 
there can be no doubt which is most beloved. With all Ruskin’s 
way wardness and dogmatism, and hopeless collisions with common- 
sense, he attracts people who lean to the ideal side—little as he 
could himself hope to fight victoriously against the great brutal 
forces of the world. It is tolerably clear that machinery will be 
made and coal-mines worked, and even that men will take 
interest for money, for some time to come. But we may hope 
that steam-engines are not really in deadly antagonism to all 
virtue and purity and simplicity of life; and that the leaven of 
Ruskin’s teaching may further the desirable reconciliation. 

Such problems are beyond me. The real charm of Ruskin 
will perhaps be most perceptible to the future reader in a. region 
less disturbed by controversy. Ruskin’s distaste for the actual 
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world led him often to look fondly to the days of his infancy, 
when there were still honest merchants and unpolluted fields 
even at Dulwich, and some people—especially his father and 
mother—who could lead simple lives of reasonable happiness. 
People, I observe, have lately acquired a habit of insisting upon 
the extraordinary stupidity and selfishness of the last generation. 
They are good enough sometimes to make allowances for poor 
people born before the Reform Bill, on the ground that it is 
unfair for the historian to apply to a rude age the loftier 
standards of modern life. It is pleasant for the elderly to be re- 
minded that some of their fathers and mothers were really worthy 
people, though Ruskin’s estimate cannot be taken as unbiassed. ‘l'o 
say the truth, one has a kind of suspicion that the objects of his 
reverence would not have appeared to us quite as they do to him. 
That does not prevent the Preterita from being one of the most 
charming examples of the most charming kind of literature. No. 
autobiographer surpasses him in freshness and fulness of memory, 
nor in the power of giving interest to the apparently commonplace. 
There is an even remarkable absence of striking incident, but 
somehow or other the story fascinates, and in the last resort, no. 
doubt on account of the unconscious revelation of character. 
One point is the way in which a singular originality of mind 
manages to work out a channel for itself, though hedged in by 
the prejudices of a sufficiently narrow-minded class and an 
almost overstrained deference to his elders and his spiritual 
guides. But it is enough to say here that the book should 
be acceptable even to those to whom his social and artistic 
dogmas have ceased to have much significance. 
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THE Editor of the NationaL REVIEW, in asking me to write on 
the Ethics of Editing, will doubtless allow me to distinguish 
between one kind of editing and another. There is, for example, 
the NationaL Review itself, which is an example of a journal of 
opinion, conducted by a gentleman with views of his own on most 
subjects of thought, and with liberty to express them ; and there 
is the modern journal of fashion, maintained by the direct contri- 
butions of the tradesmen who desire to sell their goods to “fashion- 
able” people, in return for which the editor will obligingly allow a 
portion of his columns to be given up to the praise of certain 
kinds of draperies and settings of jewels. There is no concealment 
about these implied bargains, and therefore nothing dishonest 
about them; but it is clear that the standard of ethics of 
these two sorts of journal is not the same. Or, again, there is the 
journal whose business it is to allow people of intelligence to 
obtain expert opinion on religion, literature, art, and politics, and 
in that case the ethics of the editor is simply to see that good or 
bad views on these subjects are expressed by people who can write 
upon them with authority, or in an amusing fashion. Here, again, 
no moral question arises, provided this work is honestly done; in its 
nature it is an agreeable appurtenance of civilization. Of a somewhat 
different genre is the “great daily paper,” as we understand that 
term in England. It is an organ both of opinion and of advertise- 
ment. It is owned by a proprietor or a company, and its pros- 
perity does not, as a rule, depend directly on its literary qualities 
or its views. That depends on the number and value of its adver- 
tising columns, that is to say, on its usefulness as an intermediary 
between certain classes of buyers and sellers. And this fact—it isa 
very important fact, for the organization of a great paper needs much 
capital both in its initiation and in its progress—necessarily has its 
influence on.the paper’s method of presenting intellectual or moral 
considerations. Let me suppose, for a frivolous moment, that the 
editor of The Morning Post were converted to Socialism, or that the 
editor of The Times became a Salvationist. It is clear that such con- 
duct would be an implied breach of contract, and that the mana- 
gers of these journals would be asked to observe a tendency to 
collectivism or Evangelical religion of the dramatic kind in the 
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editorial columns, and would be told by their clients that this. 
was not the sort of organ which their customers read, and, there- 
fore, that it was useless to advertise in it. And the proprietor, 
besides disagreeing with these extreme and un-English views of 
faith and politics, would feel that by their expression a large pro- 
portion of his paper was rendered profitless, and another part 
distasteful to the mass of his readers. He would, therefore, 
properly dismiss the editors who had been guilty of the profes- 
sional levities to which I have referred. 

I premise, therefore, that the kind of opinion which, in the 
nature of things, chiefly finds access to the “leading columns” of the 
“ great dailies ” is conventional opinion on all subjects, that is to 
say, the opinion which the conductors of these journals believe to. 
be congenial to the mass of people in England who own property,. 
go to the more costly seats in theatres and opera-houses, and accept,. 
without much question, most English institutions as they exist. 
It is clear that the ideas of these people are in the main shared by less 
wealthy classes, the similarity of views among Englishmen, rich and 
poor, being one of the sources of our national strength. On the 
artistic side of things this unanimity is remarkable. Twenty years. 
ago, for example, nineteen Englishmen out of twenty who had ever 
heard Wagner’s music thought it, on a first and second hearing, 
dull, noisy, and tuneless. Straightway the critics of the “great 
dailies,’ who were mostly in the same position as the rest of the 
listeners, proclaimed it to be tuneless, noisy, and dull. In the 
same way, Mr. Whistler’s pictures of the Thames at night seemed 
to the average Englishman of twenty years ago, who had never 
observed the beautiful appearance represented, to be uninteresting 
blurs of paint. The art critics were of the same opinion. Now 
both these great artists are in favour, and again the critics (probably 
the same gentlemen, for we English journalists are long-lived, not 
suffering from the excessive strain of ideas) agree with the popular 
verdict. Or, take a different kind of example. There is a form 
of contemporary Scottish literature known as the “ Kail-yard” 
school, the name of which, I prophesy, will be unknown twenty 
years from now. These novels proved to be agreeable reading to 
many thousands of perfectly honest persons, and, again, the critics,. 
having, as a rule, no literary standard of their own, and being 
accustomed to follow that of other people, were able to find re- 
markable qualities in these strange productions. 

Necessarily, this habit of agreement with what Dr. Stockmann 
calls the “damned, compact, Liberal majority,” must apply to the 
treatment of national questions as well as to matters of private: 
taste, disagreement on which is, indeed, often treated in England 
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must, therefore, say to himself, when one of these questions arises, 
not “ What do J think of it?” a reply to which might, indeed, be a 
matter of some difficulty, but, “ What are the majority of my 
readers likely to think of any view I may take of it?” This 
mental habit is thoroughly understood by the conductors of the 
popular American journals, and has been clearly recognized by 
men like the most successful promoter of the business of journalism 
in this country. Slowness in adopting this pose becomes bad 
editing ; quickness is the mark of competence. The Americans, 
being a much more logical people than ourselves, recognize this 
quality in their newspapers, and ask for nothing incompatible with 
it. They do not require their editors—the American editor, in our 
sense, hardly exists—to be consistent; they expect them to be 
“alive,” that is to say, to jump as quickly as the alertest mind in that 
quick-witted community, and to see at once the commercial advan- 
tages of such a course. Is that a cynical way of putting it? I 
maintain that it is the simple truth. Every inch of the space of 
a clever American paper is mapped out on “business” lines. 
Every chance of a “boom” is instantly taken; every brilliant 
resource of organization is adopted in order to add to its 
effectiveness. A clever paper like the New York Journal can 
in a few hours or days focus a great body of light-minded but 
fairly representative opinion in regard to a policy which it 
thinks jumps with the mood of the hour. This is an immense 
power, and it is used without stint. What code of ethics, therefore, 
must it be in which the unpardonable sin is to run counter to 
some tide of popular whim or passion ? 

Let me take the most serious of all national questions—the 
question of going to war. Most Englishmen think that the present 
war in South Africa was necessary and just. But let me suppose 
that a cause of war arose in this country to which those adjectives 
did not apply. Let me further suppose that the opposing nation 
could be accused, as the Boers can fairly be accused, of having in 
the past deeply wounded the national pride. Having this ground 
of passion on which to work, does anyone believe that the mass of 
our newspapers either could, or would, occupy themselves with the 
difficult, unpleasant, and unprofitable task of holding back an 
impulsive people, when their circulation, and therefore their adver- 
tising strength, depended on their stimulating the unwise and 
imprudent, but natural and often uncontrollable, impulse of 
revenge, and when their editors knew that their rivals would 
jump in to take the trade opportunity which they were neglect- 

ng? Instances to the contrary occur, but not often to the advan- 
tage of the newspaper which takes an unpopular line, and. gener- 
ally I say that if restraining forces are needed in the State, 
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they cannot come through our journals. The conductors of these 
enterprises are chosen for qualities opposite to those which make 
for deliberateness and independence of judgment, and the commer- 
cial interests of their proprietors are injured by the application of 
the habits of mind I have named. Mr. Stead used to speak of 
editors as if they were latter-day Apostles, and their chairs the 
true modern pulpits. Far be it from me to deny that the modern 
pulpit is very like the Press, and the Press the pulpit. But it is 
certain that, unless both these institutions are prepared to give 
men the mental fvod they like, it will go ill with them. 

What, therefore, is the natural development of the kind of 
journalism which is more and more disposed to take the field? It 
is that in which the essentially unified functions of proprietor and 
editor are in the same hands. I see no necessity for separating 
them. Your proprietor can be as ondoyant and divers as the 
most mercurial of editors. I know a very respectable firm of news- 
paper owners who for years conducted one journal which, day by 
day, proclaimed the utility and righteousness of Home Rule, and 
another newspaper which,week by week,declared that it would wreck 
the Empire. The same firm of grocers sells the best English butter 
and margarine, and is not necessarily injured by the process. Why 
should you apply a different standard to the kind of entrepreneur 
who provides the mass of people with literary food to their liking ? 
And granted this commercial basis, nothing is more natural than 
that the organizer of the machinery should effectively “run” it, 
providing for himself instruments fitted for the limited intellectual 
task he designs for them, and assigning them functions suited to 
such a choice. It is said that certain English journals are the 
exponents of certain ideas. I reply that this is true, but that the 
ideas are those of the average man or woman, shaped in view of 
the necessities of a political party, and that, as a rule, the editor 
must not overstep those ideas, that he must not be “excessive ” 
even in the expression of them; and, therefore, that he is de- 
barred from the work of true intellectual guidance. 

The result is that the “great daily ” does not make writers; it 
unmakes them. Let me give an example. A friend of my 
own, who is an acute and original critic of life, from the super- 
intendence of a small paper into which he put much of his own 
thinking, was translated to one of those sacred institutions, the 
large morning newspapers. I began to read this journal attentively, 
thinking that I should find in it traces of my friend’s knowledge 
and intellect. But I could not find any sign of him. And by-and- 
bye I realized that my friend had disappeared ; that the machinery 
of the “great daily” had swallowed him up like the reams of 
blank paper which its rotary machinery devours every night. 
ks 
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Henceforth he would have to speak the average Fleet Street 
language, think the average Fleet Street thoughts, and find that 
his intellectual life had been completely mapped out for him and 
needed no special effort on his own part. Is it, again, objected that 
editors may have notions of theirown? Again I answer, “ Yes, 
till their proprietors find them out.” I know that in my own 
case it was always an astonishment to me that the kindly gentle- 
men with whom I had relations should be so obviously looking at 
life from one point of view while I was looking at it from another, 
and to observe that they took so many years to discover this fact. 
But sooner or later the public will come to know that, with 
a few exceptions, newspapers do not take long views of public 
questions ; and therefore cannot help them in those supreme 
moments when the foundations of the deep are broken up. 

For my part,I do not say that these limits of ethical per- 
formance on the part of newspaper editors are not consistent with 
some useful work for the people. We can, at least, amuse them, 
if we cannot teach them much which it is desirable for them to 
know. But we must not yet hope—in this country and under the 
present system — to give our work that personal note out of which 
the power of influencing others really comes. In France, of course, 
this is possible. There you can speak of “M. Clémenceau’s paper,” 
“M. Drumont’s paper,” “ M. de Pressensé’s organ.” In other words, 
you can have, if you like, a one-sided criticism of life, but, at all 
events, a vivid presentment of one man’s ideas, prejudices, beliefs, 
aiubitions. Its system has its disadvantages, no doubt. But there 
is reality init. Youdo not have theshow of solemn puppets that 
dance to the squeak of the editorial “we.” You can measure the 
knowledge, record, attainments, character, of the man who speaks 
to you, and judge what measure of faith and reliance you will place 
in his word and purpose. Very slowly, perhaps, this concession to 
intellectual honesty is being made in the English Press, with the 
result, I think, of improving the character even of the anonymous 
side of our daily newspapers. Many artistic and literary criticisms 
are signed, and the authorship of others—e.g., of the best military 
criticisms of the present war—is becoming common knowledge. It 
is possible, too, that the autocracy which a few rich men necessarily 
wield over the Press will be modified by associations of small 
proprietors, uniting in the establishment of a paper for common 
purposes, while they recognize the essential condition of the free- 
dom of its literary workers. 

For of what value is it to discuss the “ethics” of our journalism, 
so long as the element of individual freedom is absent? “The 
spirits of Truth and Freedom—these are the pillars of society,” 
says Ibsen, through the mouth of Lona Hessel. Without these 
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conditions you may produce a great quantity of material interest- 
ing enough in its way, but of little value as literature, or as ethics. 
Want of sincerity and simplicity will go on characterizing English 
journalism. And capitalism, unifying its control, will gradually 
abolish real, as opposed to artificial, distinctions of political opinion, 
and see that that “ great commercial asset,” a big daily newspaper, 
is run on lines calculated to secure the largest and swiftest return 
for its investment. “I give the public what I think it wants, not 
what I think it ought to want,” said a typical modern newspaper 
proprietor, who sedulously expounds this view in his newspaper. In 
such a process, the business of editing must become an almost 
automatic function. The great human show, moving daily more 
swiftly and with a greater blaze of colour, needs expert recording. 
The editor is already growing to be more of a news-gatherer, 
less of an exponent and superintendent of critical work. In 
America the former function has practically superseded the 
latter. There are not a dozen daily papers in the States that 
employ an editor in the English sense, while the two richest news- 
papers in England can hardly be said to possess him. If he is 
worked out, if, as with the eyes of the fish that have taken to 
swimming in caverns, nature has no further use for him, in 
Heaven’s name let him go, The world did very well without 
him once, and will do so again. 

H. W. MassIncHam. 


INACCURATE HISTORY. 


‘wo volumes have been published by Messrs. Longmans & Co.., 
entitled, The River War: an Historical Account of the Reconquest 
of the Sudan, by Wixston Spencer Churchill. They are bulky 
books, and the author in his preface explains that his object is 
“to relate in exact military detail” the various events and opera- 
tions which have taken place on the Nile, especially as regards 
the later campaign. He professes to have succeeded in his 
object, and goes so far as to state that he has, in nearly every 
action, “ had the advantage of comparing the personal account ot 
the officer who commanded, both with the official reports and 
with the private letters of his subordinates.” He is precluded 
from mentioning their names, but evidently expects us to believe 
that the narrative is especially accurate by reason of his access 
to information on the subject under treatment. 

I feel it, however, to be a duty to show that The River War is 
misleading as history and inaccurate in detail. If this were 
merely my own criticism I should hesitate to place it before the 
readers of THE NATIONAL REVIEW, but it is the deliberate opinion 
of British officers who have read the book, and are more familiar 
with Sudan campaigns than either myself or Mr. Churchill. I 
have but three years personal experience; Mr. Churchill has 
twenty-three days. 

Had the author confined himself to a small volume on the lines 
of his Story of the Malakand Field Force, 1897, he would have 
been read with pleasure and benefit, for few stories of modern 
war have been told in such a bright, graphic, unpretentious 
style. We had hoped for a similar narrative of events on 
the Nile. 

Instead, we are confronted with many printed pages culled 
from newspapers and private correspondence, and enlivened with 
camp gossip, with the grumblings of the disappointed, with far- 
fetched antithesis, and with one or two smart epigrams. But 
why write a history for their reproduction? Surely we had 
already been sufficiently deluged with ephemeral accounts of the 
war in the columns of the London Press ? 
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The first halt of Volume I. is a condensation of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s England in Egypt, interspersed with disparagements of 
the Sirdar, now Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, which are all the 
author’s own. For instance, in 1882 the British fleet is about to 
bombard Alexandria, and there is a prospect of active service. 
Kitchener is a young officer eager to see it. Mr. Churchill may 
have been at a private school at the time, yet he gravely informs 
us that, Kitchener’s leave being about to expire, “ on a steamer in 
the harbour the future martinet meditated disobedience of orders.” 
The epithet, as applied to this general, is somewhat unhappy, 
seeing that we have few officers less imbued with the spirit of 
the official martinet. Then, again, a new light is thrown on 
Lord Kitchener’s career when we are told, on page 162, that he, 
‘as a major of Egyptian cavalry, served through the campaign 
of 1882,”* presumably under Arabi Pasha. 

We next find him, in 1886, appointed Governor of Suakim, and 
those who have known him for years as a business-like financier 
and sound administrator are surprised to learn that “eager for 
more responsibility and more danger, he harried and raided 
the surrounding tribes ; he restricted and almost destroyed the 
slender trade which was again springing up, and in consequence 
ot his measures the neighbourhood of Suakim was soon in an 
even greater ferment than usual.” One wonders where Mr. 
Churchill can have picked up his gossip. Continuing in a similar 
strain, we are told later on that when General Sir Francis Gren- 
fell resigned the Sirdarship in 1892 there were two candidates for 
the post. As a fact there were several. Sir Evelyn Baring, now 
Lord Cromer, might have had any officer in the British Army, but 
he and Sir Francis Grenfell were both intimately acquainted with 
Kitchener, and, preferring him to any other, had him appointed. 
Apart from his personal qualifications, he was at the time 
Adjutant-General of the Egyptian Army, and the senior British 
officer in it next to the Sirdar. In the light of subsequent events 
one cannot forbear smiling at the self-sufficiency of Mr. Churchill’s 
support of another candidate who, so he tells us, “had, undoubtedly, 
the greater claims,” whereas Kitchener “had been a failure in 
civil administration, and was, moreover, little known to, and less 
liked by, his brother officers.” 

The same personal animus is visible throughout, and one 
cannot avoid speculating as to what may be the real nature of 
this ambitious author’s grievance against the general. If only 
its readers would treat this work as a colossal joke some enter- 
tainment might be derived from it; but, unfortunately, its writer 
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takes himself so seriously that we are compelled to deal with him 
in the same spirit or not at all. 

The account of the expedition undertaken in March, 1896, for the 
reconquest of the Dongola province is written with more accuracy 
than the narrative of subsequent events. The style is readable, 
the matter is good, the main points are well brought out, there are 
few blunders. If he had consulted an Egyptian Army List, Mr. 
Churchill would not have fallen into the error of quartering the 
14th Sudanese in Cairo in March, as this battalion only came into 
existence in the following year. Nor would he, after the battle 
of Firket, have dismissed an example of energetic pursuit in the 
following sentence :—“ The main pursuit stopped at Suarda, but 
a week later two squadrons and sixteen men of the Camel Corps, 
under Captain Mahon, were pushed out twenty miles further south, 
and an Arab store of grain was captured.” The pursuit was car- 
ried out to the village of Fareig, distant no less than sixty-five 
miles. 

With regard to the tactics of Firket our author takes upon 
himself to say :— 


‘¢ The only point on which criticism may be made is the failure of the Desert 
Column to intercept the flying Dervishes. There are two reasons which may ex- 
euse the neglect. Firstly, with modern rifles it is very dangerous to make attacks 
from several directions at once, and it is said that the 12th Sudanese in advancing 
would probably have come under the fire of the main force. But the reader, by 
looking at the plan of the action, will at once perceive that as soon as Macdonald’s 
wheel to the right was completed, the whole force was practically facing west, and 
the 12th in advancing to the river, would merely have prolonged the line. The 
second explanation is, perhaps, the more convincing. As it is so much cheaper to 
kill men in flight than when they are ‘ cornered,’ it is usually expedient to leave 
some line of escape to anenemy. If this was the Sirdar’s reason for forbidding 
the 12th Sudanese to close on the foreshore, then it must be observed that this 
cautious policy, when the Dervishes were already outnumbered by more than 
three to one, besides being under a terrible disadvantage in weapons, shows how 
little confidence was at this time placed in the Egyptian troops.” 


This criticism is as pointless as the innuendo against Egyp- 
tian troops is unmerited. If the Desert Column had not been 
stopped from closing in on the foreshore it would certainly have 
come under both the artillery and infantry fire of the main force, 
and however much Mr. Churchill may study the plan of the 
action, it is nevertheless a fact that the battle was won, and the 
Dervishes had fled, before Macdonald’s brigade wheeled towards 
the river. 

The story of the Salamat patrol, which penetrated to the 
capital of the Monassir country and ten miles beyond it, on 
reconnaissance duty, in June, 1897, is told in such a way fhat 
one who accompanied it as staff officer can scarcely recognize 
the event. The patrol 600 strong, was returning to Merawi on 
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the completion of its errand and in accordance with its written 
orders, when its rear-guard, which had been dogged by Dervish 
horsemen, became engaged. Mr. Churchill has got the story 
correctly enough up to this point, but he now proceeds to inform 
us that “ten Arabs fled in the direction of Salamat. The Egyp- 
tian troop (or rear-guard) followed. As they approached the 
village, with their horses blown by the long gallop across the 
sand, there rushed from behind the houses more than ninety 
mounted Dervishes, who were uniformly dressed in red and white 
jibbas, and who savagely assailed the rash officer and his confid- 
ing troop.” Now this apparently precise description would lead 
one to suppose that the action with the troop took place close to 
the town of Salamat, into which Egyptian horsemen charged. 
Cavalry fighting against a town makes a pretty picture, but, un- 
fortunately for its veracity, we had evacuated Salamat at about 
9 am.; the action took place five miles from Nalamat after 
12 noon; the Dervishes did not wear red and white jibbas ; there 
was no sand to pump the horses, nor did they have to gallop 
far. 

In speaking later on of the massacre of the Jaalin by the Der- 
vish Emir Mahmoud, Mr. Churchill writes that the Sirdar was at 
Merawi when he received a message begging for help; and 
Metemma is described as having “lately” become the head- 
quarters of the Jaalin tribe. As a fact, the Sirdar was not in the 
Sudan when the message arrived; Metemma has been the head- 
quarters of the Jaalm—-probably the oldest tribe of Arabs in the 
country—for centuries. 

We next come to the Abu Hamed flying column, and are intro- 
duced to its commander, Major-General Hunter, as one who 
“served through the Nile Expedition of 1884-5, with some dis- 
tinction, in the Royal Lancaster Regiment. In 1888 he joined the 
Khedives service.” Now, during the Nile Expedition 1884-5 the 
future general served in the Egyptian Army, and not in the Lan- 
caster Regiment, which was not in Egypt. This is only men- 
tioned here as an example of the carelessness of the compilation 
throughout. The flying column started so secretly from Merawi 
that no correspondent, or, indeed, any civilian, accompanied it, so 
Mr. Churchill must have found it difficult to obtain a description 
of the march or any details concerning it. I happened to make 
this same march three times, and as it lies through an untravelled 
country and is untouched by the railway, I may as well amend 
ene or two minor points. The original estimate of the distance 
from Kassinger to Abu Hamed is correctly given by Mr. 
Churchill as 133 miles; but this figure was arrived at by guess- 
work before the column started. At the end of the march General 
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Hunter—always most scrupulous to rather underestimate his 
marches—made the distance 139. Others madeit 150. After my 
third march I put it down at 146, and this was confirmed by the 
telegraph wires. This makes the performance of the troops on a 
forced march in the very hottest months of the year, through 
rock-strewn defiles and soft sand, more remarkable than was 
thought in the hurry of the moment. We started from Kassinger 
at 5.30 p.m. on 29th July, and arrived at 3.20 a.m. on 7th August 
within two miles of Abu Hamed. Here we halted to form a de- 
fensive post for our baggage and camels. If the reader will make 
a calculation he will find that the rate of marching was just 
seventeen miles a day for cight and a half consecutive days for a 
brigade of infantry and a mule battery, accompanied by over 
1,300 camels—the whole of which had frequently to move in 
single file owing to the nature of the country. The column, with 
a combatant force under 2,400 strong, then proceeded to the 
assault of Abu Hamed, which was captured after an hour’s fight- 
ing, with the loss of two British officers killed and 82 killed and 
wounded in other ranks. Certain slight discrepancies in Mr. 
Churchill’s account require amendment, such as his descriptions 
of the formation of the assaulting troops; of the opening of fire 
by Dervish outposts; of mist over the Nile; of the visibility 
of Dervish riflemen in their trenches; of the retreat of Der- 
vish horsemen before the battle; of the position of General 
Hunter and Lieutenant-Colonel (not Major) Macdonald, and other 
British officers ; and, in fact, of most details which render a fight 
vivid. Thus, the 11th, not the 9th Sudanese, were on the right 
of the assaulting line; the Dervish outposts retired without firing 
a single shot; I could perceive no mist over the Nile; the Der- 
vish riflemen crouched invisible in their trenches till they rose to 
fire a deadly volley at close range ; the horsemen only retreated 
after the action was won by us; the British officers were in front 
of, not behind, their men during the advance ; and here is a sen- 
tence which must have been invented by someone who knew 
little of the circumstances: “ Three hundred local tribesmen who 
were watching from the other side of the river, carried out their 
intention of joining the winning side, and made their submission 
after the action.” This evidently refers to the Robatab Arabs, 
and as I was present when General Hunter accepted their sub- 
mission, I may as well relate the incident. 

The Robatab, so far from waiting “to join the winning side,” 
had thrown in their lot heart and soul with the Dervishes, who 
armed them as infantry. They fought in the trenches, and many 
were killed in action side by side with the Jehadieh. When the 
fighting was over numbers were taken prisoners, and the question 
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arose as to how to dispose of them. It was quite certain we 
could not feed them in Abu Hamed. Arabs are bad mercenaries, 
so it was no use sending them with the black Jehadieh to enlist 
at Merawi. General Hunter accordingly offered them the choice 
of either (1) marching south towards Berber and the Dervishes, 
or (2) being put across the river to the fertile island of Mograt. 
They elected for the island, and were given a captured boat, 
which plied backwards and forwards till all had evacuated Abu 
Hamed. Seeing that quarter was thus unexpectedly granted to 
men actually taken in arms in the heat of an engagement, the 
Robatab inhabitants of Mograt came swimming across the Nile 
to offer their submission. From that day to this the Robatabs, 
formerly the most fanatical of Dervishes, have settled down to 
agriculture, and have converted their arid country into one of 
the most promising districts in the Berber province. 

The next stage in the advance was the occupation of Berber 
without a fight, and Mr. Churchill shows an appreciative grasp 
of the difficulty of holding such an advanced position, and dis- 
cusses it clearly and intelligently—bringing out with necessary 
emphasis the hesitation which the Sirdar must have felt with 
regard to holding such a place, within striking distance of 
Mahmoud’s army (20,000 men), before our railway had crossed 
the desert. Yet he shows clearly enough how right the Sirdar 
was to occupy Berber and face the responsibility. 

We now come, still in the first volume, to a readable chapter 
on the cavalry reconnaissances which preceded the battle of the 
Atbara, and our author is altogether happier in dealing with this 
part of his subject than in describing the bigger events of the 
the war. The boast of the preface with regard to “the personal 
account of the officer who commanded” should be accepted with 
important limitations. 

The battle of the Atbara comprised an assault by twelve 
battalions of infantry, in three brigades, on a prepared position, 
which had been first of all bombarded. These brigades assaulted 
in line. The British on the left deployed one battalion of eight 
companies. The two Sudanese brigades deployed no less than 
six battalions, and occupied a front of twenty-three companies. 
That is to say, the Sudanese carried nearly three times as much 
of the Dervish zariba as the British. But after reading. Mr. 
Churchill’s account one would imagine that a British brigade, 
aided by a mere contingent of Sudanese, were alone engaged in 
the action. I have no wish to extol the doings of the Sudanese 
above their merits or in disparagement of British troops, and I 
am sure the officers of the British brigade would not wish to 
exaggerate the part played by their men at the expense of the 
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native troops. But this is exactly what Mr. Churchill has done. 
Surely the reputation of British soldiers stands too high to need 
such a chronicler ! 

He gives minute details—I hope they are accurate ones—ot 
the position occupied by, and the task allotted to, each battalion 
of the British brigade, and takes us through the fight with them. 
Of the other two brigades he says little, and in the single para- 
graph in which he attempts to describe’ their formation, he has 
managed to relate it with complete inaccuracy. He says :— 


** Maxwell and Macdonald, on the right and centre, assumed a formation with 
two battalions deployed, three companies in line, and three in support covering a 
central assaulting column of two battalions in double companies, with the right 
well protected . . . the right brigade (Maxwell’s)—exclusive of its flank 
column—was three companies deep . . . an interval of two hundred yards 
was left between the British brigade and Macdonald’s Sudanese to enable the 
Lincolnshire Regiment to deploy as ordered. . . . The whole mass of the 
(assaulting) infantry, numbering not less than 13,000 men, began to move forward 
upon the zariba. . . . The pressure of Maxwell’s brigade pushed Macdonald 
towards the British, and the 11th Sudanese, who were the left battalion of the 
centre brigade, closed in upon the British right until they absorbed the two 
hundred yards of interval left for the deployment. . . . When only a 
hundred yards intervened, both Sudanese brigades charged the zariba with a wild 
and furious shout. But the British infantry, heedless of their losses, steadfastly 
adhered to the original orders, and marched slowly and in disdainful silence up to 
the thorn fence. . . . During the advance through the enclosure the firing of 
the black troops was of the wildest and most reckless description, and although 
their pluck was undeniable, their discipline contrasted unfavourably with the 
steadiness of the British infantry. . . . After the victory only the Sudanese 
continued to despoil the slain, and collected a great number of swords, spears, and 
other trophies of victory. . . . The black soldiers were beyond regular control, 


and scattered shots were heard throughout the morning as odd Dervishes were 
discovered.” 


I propose dealing with these statements seriatim. Maxwell’s 
and Macdonald’s formations were not similar. The former, hav- 
ing the important right flank to guard, deployed two and a half 
battalions, and led no assaulting column ; his formation was two, 
not three, companies deep. Macdonald deployed three bat- 
talions, the left of which, the 11th Sudanese, was obliged to extend 
all its companies in order to fill up the two hundred yards gap 
which the Lincolnshire Regiment omitted to occupy. The whole 
of the assaulting infantry numbered well under 10,000 men. 
Maxwell’s brigade did not push Macdonald’s towards the British. 
The Sudanese, obeying their orders, charged the zariba, and penc- 
trated it with a cheer. During the advance through the enclo- 
sure the firmg of the black troops was not more wild nor more 
reckless than that of their British comrades, nor was their disci- 
pline relaxed; they were never at any moment “ beyond regular 
control.” Their orders were to push on straight to their front 
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to the waterpool in the river-bed, and this they did. Arrived 
there, we found no difficulty in forming them up, and marching 
them back to the high ground, which they reached before the 
British. Mr. Churchill has obviously taken no pains to obtain 
correct information regarding either the Sudanese form of at- 
tack or their military capacity, and his remarks savour of the 
malicious. 

In another passage he says of the Sudanese soldier : ‘“ Always 
excitable and often insubordinate, he required the strictest disci- 
pline. At once slovenly and uxorious, he detested his drills and 
loved his wives with equal earnestness. Often his teeth, care- 
fully sharpened into points, betrayed the cannibal habits of 
his ancestral tribe; and altogether ‘Sambo’—for such is the 
Sudanese equivalent of ‘'Tommy ’—was a lazy, fierce, disreput- 
able child.” To which I would reply that, having been closely 
observant of Sambo as dimbashi, staff officer, and commanding 
officer, I cannot endorse Mr. Churchill’s epithets, nor refrain from 
smiling at his simplicity over the yarn of the sharpened teeth. 
Sambo certainly requires discipline, and so does every other 
soldier, and as to the despoiling of the slain, I deny that the 
Sudanese were the “only” offenders, though it is quite a minor 
point. 

In his remarks on the tactics ot the battle the author still con- 
tinues to view the scene from the British brigade, and in defence 
of the unnecessarily deep formation which that brigade assumed, 
he concludes: “It is impossible not to sympathize with General 
Gatacre’s obvious determination—that, whatever happened to the 
other parts of the assault, the British brigade should burst into 
the enclosure at all costs.” Does it not occur to him that General 
Hunter may have been just as determined that the Sudanese 
should also break through the zariba? He proceeds :— 


‘*The shortness of the artillery preparation cannot, however, be explained. 
The batteries came into action at 1,000 yards, and with practically no loss to them- 
selves they shelled the zariba for an hour and a half. In this period they inflicted 
a severe slaughter upon the enemy, which is estimated by several competent 
ofticers who saw the corpses in the enclosure to have comprised 20 per cent. of the 
total Arab casualties. This is very satisfactory to the artillery officers. But one 
is compelled to ask why the bombardment only lasted an hour and a half?” 


The answer is simple. Quick-firing guns, shooting as fast as 
they can at a very definite target for an hour and a half, con- 
sume a large quantity of ammunition, all of which had to be 
transported on camels across forty miles of desert. But the 
bombardment was quite sufficient; it shook the enemy, and pre- 
vented his opening fire until the last moment. But it did not 
inflict anything like the slaughter described above. Mr. Churchill 
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quotes “competent officers who saw the corpses.” It fell to my 
duty to parade and enlist the living prisoners who had sustained 
this very bombardment. I cross-examined them most carefully on 
this very point, and invariably got the same reply—namely, that 
our shell fire killed very few, because the Dervishes lay flat down 
at the bottom of their trenches until the infantry assault was upon 
them. Shrapnel fired at high velocity and short ranges has a 
flat trajectory, and cannot search out trenches. I doubt if the 
artillery at the Atbara caused 5 per cent. of the casualties, but 
offer the opinion merely for what it may be worth. 

Here is another example of military criticism invented in Great 
Cumberland Place :— 


‘Civilized troops should take full advantage of their weapons; and thie 
spectacle of the assaulting columns advancing on the entrenchments after an 
insufficient artillery preparation, and disdaining to open fire until they were 
within a range when their rifles were on an equality with those of the Dervishes, 
however magnificent it may be, suggests the hog-hunter—who dismounted from 
his horse, flung away his spear, then dealt the boar a tremendous kick in the 
throat, and eventually made an end of him with his hands.” 


In reply to this gruesome picture, I would poimt out that we 
opened fire directly we could see an enemy to shoot at; but the 
Dervishes lying down in their four-foot trenches remained con- 
cealed until we came within close range. Would Mr. Churchill, 
when hog-hunting, thrust his spear into tree-trunks on the 
chance of killing a boar? and does he really suppose we are all 
such children in Sudan warfare as not to know when to open 
fire ? 

Incorrect as has been the account up till the move of the 
army from the Atbara to Omdurman, still one felt some excuse 
should be made on the plea that Mr. Churchill had been mis- 
informed by others, that he had no access to the best authorities, 
that he had tried to be fair but had failed. Unhappily, in- 
accuracies and misleading statements are even more rife during 
the period of his presence with the army. He got out of the 
railway train and commenced his Sudan career on the 15th August, 
1898, and left Omdurman for home on the 6th September in 
the same year—a period of twenty-three days—during which he 
was by way of doing duty with a cavalry regiment, and we 
know what long hours this entails. On this occasion we had 
8,000 British and 17,000 native combatants, encamped as a single 
army, and one would have thought that an author who went out 
to take notes for history would make himself somewhat acquainted 
with the organization of this force and the local details he pur- 
posed describing. 

We have reached the village of Agaiga and the scene of the 
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battle of Omdurman. He says: “It was deserted. Not a living 
soul could be seen. And now there were many who said once 
and for all that there would be no fight; for here we were, 
arrived at the very walls of Omdurman, and never an enemy 
to bar our path.” Now, Agaiga was so far from being deserted 
by its inhabitants, that the Sirdar utilized them to spread a false 
report in the Dervish ranks that we intended to make a night 
attack. He thereby prevented the Khalifa from making an 
attack upon us on the night of the lst September. Agaiga is 
nearly eleven miles from the walls of Omdurman. 

Did Mr. Churchill study our outpost system—essential as it 
was to the safety of an army resting within five miles of 60,000 
Dervishes? No, he did not notice it; but, being in want of 
outposts to fill in his word-picture of the night before the battle, 
he invents a system which, I need hardly remark, was not the 
one we used. 

He also lays stress on his statement that the 7th Battalion is 
“the only one” in the army which is not commanded by a 
British officer. There are four such battalions—the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th—which have always been officered and commanded by 
Egyptians. 


He did not even take the trouble to ascertain the character ot 
the Egyptian mule gun, which he tells us on p. 355, Vol. IL, is a 


“9-pounder.” The gun is a 12-pounder, which can also on occa- 
sion throw a 20-pound shell. Speaking of this gun, and how 
it helped to clear Dervish sharpshooters from the front of the 
Agaiga position, an officer is reported to have said to Mr. 
Churchill: “ After this I cannot believe in the possibility of 
shelter trenches being held under artillery fire.” But what 
about the Atbara trenches? The action of the guns at Agaiga 
on men in fairly open ground offers no parallel to turning in- 
fantry out of trenches! 

Describing the Dervish attack on the Agaiga position, we are 
told: “ As the range shortened, Maxwell’s Sudanese brigade and, 
« moment later, Macdonald’s joined in the fusillade.” The part 
of this statement which refers to Macdonald’s brigade is so far 
from being correct that his men could not and did not fire a 
single shot, bemg round the corner of a horse-shoe formation, 
and consequently not facing the Dervish assault. The main 
attack, some 15,000 to 20,000 men, bore straight on the centre of 
Maxwell’s brigade. Mr. Churchill makes out that it was directed 
against the British, which is correct in so far as it applies to the 
small body of “ white flags” who advanced from the south of 
Surgham Hill. But this was quite a minor attack. Being close 
to them I particularly noticed the beautiful volleys of the right- 
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hand British battalion, being turned “ half-right” in order to help 
in the annihilation of the attack on Maxwell’s brigade. 

The fact really is, and the truth must needs be told to such 
chroniclers as Mr. Churchill, that Macdonald’s and Maxwell’s 
brigades happened to be the only infantry seriously engaged 
throughout this long day of fighting. The correspondents of 
London journals did not emphasize this; they were sent out to 
describe the doings of British troops, for the British public is 
naturally desirous of receiving news of its own rather than of 
native soldiers, and the correspondents amply fulfilled this desire. 

But when history comes to be written it is another matter, and 
we must enter a protest against biased and fragmentary work- 
manship. 

The same partiality is observable as regards the Egyptian 
cavalry, which, though the real eyes of the army day after day, 
is dismissed as a sort of contingent to the 21st Lancers, with 
whom Mr. Churchill served. We do not complain of the number 
of pages devoted to this fine regiment, nor of the pains taken to 
excuse its famous charge and to justify the way it was handled 
in action; but surely the two regiments of most efficient, well-led 
Egyptian cavalry deserved more than a passing mention. Broad- 
wood’s organization and system was worthy of study by one who 
sets up as a critic, and who was encamped daily alongside of his 
squadrons. 

The same remark applies to the details of the artillery and 
infantry engagements, which Mr. Churchill, so he tells us, beheld 
from a pile of biscuit boxes down by the river’s edge, and from 
which the view can have been but limited. 

The repulse of the great Dervish onslaught closed the first 
phase of the battle, and when this was concluded “the infantry 
replenished ammunition, wheeled to the left in échelon of brigades, 
and began to march towards Surgham ridge.” No; the infantry 
started marching direct on Omdurman city—leaving Surgham 
to the right—and it was only when abreast of this hill that the 
leading brigades became aware that their enemy was not yet 
beat. Musketry fire was suddenly opened upon us from the ridge, 
and the battle recommenced with renewed vigour. 

Maxwell’s brigade captured Surgham Hill, whilst Macdonald 
was engaged in a fierce contest against overwhelming numbers, 
first from one side and then from another, which required all his 
power to command and all the quality of his well-drilled battalions 
and batteries to repulse. He did repulse both these attacks before 
the British, who were more than a mile from him, could double 
to his assistance. Yet Mr. Churchill gives, in a passage too 
long to quote here, an absolutely erroncous impression of what 
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has so far been acknowledged as a more than creditable perform- 
ance. He would rob Macdonald of the satisfaction of having 
completed his victory unaided, and the details he gives are so 
unreal, and the spirit of his remarks so fantastical, that a plain, 
soldier-like achievement, which should rank high amongst the 
successes of a single brigade, is converted into a vague and 

‘usive legend. He wishes us to believe that the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, arriving breathless on the scene, saved Macdonald's 
brigade by two minutes of infantry fire, which had “the effect of 
clearing away the leading groups of Arabs, whilst the whole 
regiment deployed.” Now I have heard these episodes discussed 
and threshed out time after time by officers who were present in 
the engagement. The Lincolnshire Regiment, with the best will 
in the world, only arrived to find that, although its presence 
might have been indispensable, it happened not to be required. 
It was not the less welcome on tha* account. 

The Dervish forces being at last in full retreat, the army again 
headed for Omdurman—halting several hours at Khor Shambat 
for water, rest, and refreshment. Maxwell’s brigade and the 
32nd British Field Battery paraded at the Khor at 2 p.m. and 
proceeded to capture the city, the remainder of the army follow- 
ing a couple of hours later. The Sirdar accompanied Maxwell’s 
brigade, which had every reason to expect a fight in the heart of 
the city, where the Khalifa’s ombeya (elephant-tusk war-horn) 
and the great war-drums were booming forth their weird sounds, 
summoning the faithful for a last stand. I do not, however, pro- 
pose to relate our progress through the city, or the several 
episodes which occurred between 2 and 9.30 p.m., when we 
bivouacked in the desert outside. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Churchill’s description of what befell us is as fantastic as any of 
his previous chronicles. He tells us that— 


‘Three Dervishes, their ibbas turned inside out, bearing a white flag, ran for- 
ward to meet him (the Sirdar) and threw themselves at his feet, imploring him to 
accept the surrender of the city and to spare the lives of its inhabitants. The 
conqueror required the principal Emir, and after a short delay an old man 
approached on a donkey. He abased himself to the ground, and then, rising, 
offered the keys of the gates.”’ 


‘This is unadulterated fiction, but recalls to our minds the cap- 
ture of Calais, as narrated in our schoolroom histories. The 
Sirdar sent a native of our Intelligence Department on a donkey 
to the Khalifa to summon him to surrender and avoid further 
bloodshed. The message reached him in the mosque square, sur- 
rounded by his retainers, and our man on the donkey returned to 
us with a defiant reply, to the effect that the faithful meant to 
defend the place to theend. I know of no keys, but such gates 
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as existed were barricaded and defended by armed men, and had 
to be battered down and carried at the point of the bayonet by 
detachments of the 13th Sudanese. All were spared who laid 
down their arms; and we finally reached the mosque square, where 
a most heroic charge of some Baggaras of the bodyguard covered 
the Khalifa’s flight from a backdoor of his own house. Pursuit 
without cavalry was hopeless ; it was then, indeed, we required 
the services of the 21st Lancers, but they were not forthcoming 
owing to their morning charge. 

Then occurred the deplorable death of Hubert Howard, which 
was caused by the bursting of one of our shrapnel near the 
Khalifa’s house whilst we were in it—the guns being some eight 
hundred yards distant. The officer who directed the fire of the 
guns need not be named here, simply because no useful purpose 
is served by connecting any name with what was obviously an 
accident—one of those accidents which occur very frequently in 
war, and was almost unavoidable in a city like Omdurman. The 
officer referred to was neither the Sirdar nor the commander of 
the guns, yet Mr. Churchill, ever ready to cast odium on the 
general’s name, positively states: “Nor does it seem that any 
blame attaches to the officer in command, who had received his 
instructions personally from Sir H. Kitchener.” 

And here is a further gratuitous attempt to stigmatize the 
native troops and their British officers. After the town had been 
taken 


‘* The rest of the army settled down along the roadways through the suburbs, and 
only Maxwell’s brigade remained in the city to complete the establishment of law 
and order—a business which was fortunately hidden by the shades of night.” 


And in another place :— 


‘© A certain number—how many I cannot tell, but certainly not less than a 
hundred wounded Arabs—were despatched, although they threw down their arms 
and appealed for quarter . . . and nearly all who perished were killed by the 
Sudanese and Egyptian troops, and in particular by Maxwell’s brigade, on the 
battlefield.” 


These statements as regards Maxwell’s brigade are both false 
and malicious, though I am willing to believe they may have 
been made unwittingly. Firstly, the brigade in question did not 
sleep in the city at all: it bivouacked a mile outside it, and pro- 
ceeded early next morning with the rest of the army to Khor 
Shambat, leaving the 12th Sudanese in quarters a mile outside 
Omdurman, whence it performed a great deal of duty in protect- 
ing life and property, under the orders of its British officers and 
at the earnest request of the principal inhabitants. As for the 
alleged killing of wounded men who asked for quarter, I will 
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only allow myself to say that, as brigade-major of the brigade I 
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was preseut throughout the day and nothing of the sort occurred. 
A soldier might have much to say about Mr. Churchill’s 
** Military Reflections,” which occupy some hundred pages of the 
book. They are “ devoted to discussing military events in their 
more technical aspects and to preserving the fruits of professional 
experience ; for otherwise the science of human destruction will 
fall behind the general progress of the age.” The words here 
quoted speak for themselves, and we can spare ourselves the 
labour of refuting the author’s claim to speak in the name ot 
“professional experience.” His method has been sufficiently 
indicated throughout this criticism. The history of Sudan 
warfare has yet to be written, and we hope that its writer will 
be imbued with a spirit of conscientious research which we fail 
to detect in the author of The River War. Meanwhile, it is not 
easy to realize that this book was written by an English gentleman, 
who was once an officer. 
F. I. MAXsE. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, March 15th, 1900. 


THE most important event of the month as affecting America 
has been the speech delivered by Lord Rosebery in the House of 
Lords, in which he told of the overtures made by Great Britain to 
the United States and Germany for an alliance, and the rebuff 
England met with. If Lord Rosebery were not an ex-Premier, and 
therefore entitled to be received with respect, his words would not 
have attracted so much attention; but there is a belief in this 
country that men who have formerly served the Crown as Ministers, 
especially as the first Minister, do not make haphazard statements 
about a matter so serious as international relations, nor do they 
make statements apparently without foundation. I have been 
assured on the very highest authority that no overtures, formal 
or informal, touching a proposed Anglo-American alliance were 
ever made by or on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, nor is it 
possible to conceive that a Minister of Foreign Affairs with the 
long experience possessed by Lord Salisbury—who has had so 
many negotiations with the United States that he must be as well 
informed on the American sentiment touching alliances as the 
Americans themselves, and who has a counsellor so astute, so 
thoroughly familiar with American politics, American prejudices, 
and the cardinal principles of American diplomacy as is Lord 
Pauncefote, who would, of course, have been consulted at the initial 
stage of the proceedings and at every other stage of the negotia- 
tions, and who, it may be safely said, would have pointed out the 
impossibility of success—would have been guilty of such folly. 
And conceding that he had been—although it is almost too violent 
a wrench to the imagination—no one but a man totally bereft of 
his senses would propose an alliance on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign, when the mere suspicion of friendliness to England is 
sufficient to defeat the party committing that crime. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that Lord Salisbury had been guilty of 
this unpardonable folly, he at least had the good sense to keep it 
to himself; but what shall be said of Lord Rosebery’s ill-timed 
garrulity which holds England up to the scorn of the world, shows 
her as a rejected suppliant at the feet of the United States and 
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Germany, vainly imploring allies and finding none willing to join 
with her against a common foe. If this be the frankness of the 
new diplomacy, of which we have heard so much in recent years, 
the less heard of it in the future the better. Shades of Machiavelli, 
Talleyrand, and Richelieu! must diplomatists tell the unwelcome 
truth in public ? 

The chief use, of course, which has been made of this remarkable 
and maladroit speech has been by the enemies of England, who 
know, even if Lord Rosebery is ignorant of the American Con- 
stitution, that no treaty or alliance can be made or is worth 
anything that does not bear the seal of approval of the United 
States Senate as well as that of the President. No treaty can 
be kept secret. No alliance can exist and have any force that 
is not public and known to all the world. But against these facts 
the enemies of England have raised the tumult of the alliance. 
Lord Rosebery was the most powerful reinforcement they could 
receive, and they have made the most of this unexpected help. 
President McKinley, who said there was no alliance, Secretary 
of State Hay, who said there was no alliance, members of Congress 
who said there was no alliance, and could not be unless a treaty 
had been negotiated and ratified, were, well, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, accused of lying, for here was Lord Rosebery, who 
ought to know if anyone did, talking of an alliance, which proved 
the assertion of every lying blackguard who had a grudge against 
the Administration and who cried “ Alliance,” knowing there were 
people enough like him to believe the charge even if there was 
no evidence to support it. 


There is no evidence that the mass of the American people 
entertain any more friendly feelings towards England than they 
did several months ago, in fact, to be honest, the feeling is more 
bitter and seeks more malignant expression day by day, and it 
is now thoroughly recognized on both sides that England is to 
be one of the great, perhaps the greatest, issues of the campaign. 
I was, I think, the first English correspondent to point out several 
months ago the drift of events. At that time the few men who 
saw under the surface and appreciated how great an influence 
the anti-English sentiment was going to exercise in the coming 
campaign, dreaded even to breathe it to themselves, so fearful were 
they that their suspicions would become verities, so fearful were 
they of seeing a jehad preached which would enroll all true 
believers under the banner of the prophet. For the Opposition 
a savage onslaught on a friendly nation is a perfectly safe card, 
for the party in power it is so dangerous that only a reckless man 
would use it. The Republicans would have liked to see that issue 
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eliminated from the campaign, tut the matter has got beyond 
their control, and they are forced to admit that even decent 
treatment of England will be regarded with suspicion and give 
the Opposition a chance to turn it into party capital. 

Everything points in the same direction, and the man must be 
blind indeed who cannot now read the signs of the times. Last 
month the Democratic National Committee held their meeting in 
this city to decide upon the place and time for holding the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. The anti-English talk which flowed 
from the politicians was so loud and vehement as to cause anxiety. 
“As that which constantly drops from the tongue,” one paper 
says, in reporting the meeting of the Committee, “indicates what 
is on the mind, it was made plain by the discussions in the hotel 
corridors, and in the speeches of the Convention city boomers be- 
fore the Committee, that the great reliance of the Party leaders 
rests upon the hope that they will gain many votes from among 
the Germans and the Irish by attacking the expansion policy of the 
Administration, and magnifying the alleged “sympathetic alliance” 
of the Administration with Great Britain. The German opposi- 
tion to the Philippine policy, the alleged opening of Macrum’s 
letters by the British censor, and trusts were the topics of discus- 
sion wherever groups of Democrats were assembled.” 


In the House of Representatives the other day Mr. Terry, a 
Democrat from Arkansas, told the Republicans that they dare not 
“abolish their policy of criminal aggression in the Philippines 
because of the secret understanding with Great Britain, and that, 
for the same reason, they dare not offer a word of sympathy 
to the two Republics struggling for liberty in South Africa.” 
Go from this to the other extreme and you will find ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, who, as a former President, is supposed to be under 
some restraint and to carefully select his words, equally unscrupu- 
lous in inflaming public opinion, going back a century to find 
reasons why England should be regarded as the common foe and 
be spat upon. “General Harrison contends,” we find in what is 
reported to be an authorized expression of his views, “there is no 
occasion for gratitude on the part of this Government toward the 
British. He thinks the British were guilty of inhuman practices 
during the Revolutionary War, and that their attack on this 
nation in 1812 had no justification from any international stand- 
point, while their conduct toward the Union during the Civil War 
was also reprehensible. 

“ He sees no occasion for enthusiasm over the friendship of the 
English during the war with Spain, as it was a war against cruelty 
and clearly for humanity. There was no reason why the English, 
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or any other enlightened nation, should not have been with America 
on this proposition.” 

And, of course, General Harrison finds that “here is a Republic 
fighting for its home and its own government, a cause as just as 
the Americans had in their great war of the eighteenth century.” 


The attitude of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
is in line with the sentiment given utterance to by prominent and 
obscure men in both parties, and shows the general drift. After 
having made a report endorsing the treaty negotiated by Lord 
Pauncefote and Secretary Hay, emphatically agreeing that the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is valid, and has lost none of its binding 
qualities by the lapse of half a century, the Committee adds an 
amendment which totally destroys the principle of neutrality 
enunciated in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, reaffirmed in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, and philosophically discussed by the Com- 
mittee. Yielding to a popular clamour, succumbing simply to the 
prejudice of the ignorant, the Committee adopts an amendment 
which, according to its authors, means nothing, and according to 
the opponents of the treaty means that the United States has the 
right to close the canal to the commerce of the world when it so 
pleases, which is in direct contravention to the spirit of the agreement 
that the canal shall for all time be free to the ships of all nations. 
This amendment cannot mean two things. It cannot read 
neutrality on one side and military control on the other. Prob- 
ably by the time this is read the treaty will either have been 
ratified or defeated; but whatever the result, the motives will not 
be changed. The British Government, out of self-respect, should 
not accept the treaty as it now stands; amended, as many people 
believe, for the purpose of making it unacceptable to England, so 
that the onus of rejection will be thrown on England. 

It is much to be feared that if the treaty is ratified with the 
pending amendment, Secretary of State Hay will feel compelled to 
surrender his portfolio and retire from public life. Mr. McKinley, 
as a politician striving for re-election, may, and will, do many 
things; but Mr. Hay, who is not a politician, whose conception of 
honour is very high, whose sense of justice is extremely keen, who 
is not unmindful of the obligations he owes to himseif as well as 
to others, may feel it incumbent upon himself to resign if he is 
asked to sign a treaty which he does not believe in. If the Senate 
should ratify the treaty, with or without the amendment, no 
matter what form it takes, it is believed the President would give 
it his approval, and immediately following that would be the 
passage of the Nicaraguan Canal Bill, which Mr. McKinley would 
sign. 
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If England should refuse to accept the treaty, that would make 
no difference, it is generally believed, to Mr. McKinley. He would 
justify his course by the specious argument that England had an 
opportunity to accept the treaty, that she refused her adherence, 
that the treaty had met with the approval of the Senate, which re- 
presented the voice of the American people, and it was not for him 
to attempt the réle of Cesar and set up his opinion against that of 
the law-making body. The Nicaraguan Canal Bill as now drawn, 
providing that the United States shall have the right to fortify the 
canal, close it against any and all Powers, and treat it as a part of 
the coast line of the United States, will, it is believed, command an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses of Congress. That will be 
further warrant to the President to attach his signature to the Bill, 
to bow to the voice of the people, even if the Divine expression 
stamps on treaties and repudiates covenants. Mr. McKinley may 
do all this, because Mr. McKinley is a politician, and he has his 
eyes fixed upon another term in the White House, but with Mr. 
Hay it is different. Those who know him best, who know his 
courage and his honesty, his abhorrence of everything that is mean 
or tricky, who know his noble ideals, his high purpose, his devotion 
to duty, his exalted idea of honour, who know that he is a man 
who has always lived up to his own code, do not believe that, he 
will hesitate when confronted with the alternative. And yet, for 
the sake of the future, one could wish that he might be induced to 
subordinate his scruples and, by remaining in the Cabinet, perhaps 
prevent great dangers. Mr. Hay is no less an American because 
he is not unmindful of what the world owes to England, and because 
he recognizes all that England has done in the advancement of 
civilization, and how powerful for good has been her influence. 
The people of the United States do not yet know how much they 
owe to Mr. Hay, the services he rendered to them prior to and 
during the war with Spain, the surprising diplomatic triumph he 
has won in securing the assent of the Great Powers to respect 
American rights in China. They do not know these things 
because he is too modest to talk about himself, and being a states- 
man and not a politician he prefers to accomplish results by the 
suaviter in modo rather than the fortiter in re. All that he has 
accomplished has been without surrendering a single American 
right, without giving up an iota. Usually diplomacy wins by 
a series of bargains, and both sides claim to have made a better 
bargain than the other. In all of Mr. Hay’s diplomatic negotia- 
tions, in Samoa, in China, in the Nicaraguan Canal, he has gained 
his point and has given nothing in return; not a single foot of 
territory, not a single dollar. And because he has done this 
without the beating of drums and the blare of trumpets, becaus 
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he has made no noise about his achievements and rather sought to 
minimize them, and to represent that his success was due to good 
fortune and the kindly attitude of his rivals, the American people 
hold him lightly and charge him with betraying their interests. 
A few years hence they will begin to recognize all that he has done, 
even as now the American people are beginning to pay tribute to 
Mr. Olney’s great abilities, but whom, when he was Secretary of 
State, they would have crucified for having negotiated the treaty 
of arbitration with Great Britain, a treaty which the Senate kicked 
out as contemptuously as they now kick Mr. Hay’s treaty. 


There is only one ray of hope in all this ominous outlook. Lord 
Salisbury’s acticn in again extending the term of Lord Pauncefote 
is the best augury that the armed truce will be maintained ; if the 
relations between the United States and Great Britain cannot, 
unfortunately, be cordial, they will, at least, not be openly hostile. 
The infinite tact, the courtesy, the adaptability, the respect which 
men of all parties and all shades of opinion have for him; his 
knowledge of American politics, the American character, and 
American institutions, are qualities which few men possess in such 
a marked degree as does Lord Pauncefote. In fact, it is no 
exaggeration to say that at the present moment it would be, per- 
haps, impossible to find any other man who could play such a 
difficult dle with so much ability as can the British Ambassador. 
It would have been folly of the worst kind had Lord Salisbury 
retired Lord Pauncefote because of an arbitrary age regulation. 
Lord Pauncefote is only a few years older than Lord Roberts, who 
has shown that he is not too old to go through the tremendous 
strain of conducting the most important war England has waged 
in modern times. Like the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at this capital is as vigorous mentally 
and physically as he was twenty years ago; and he has this advan- 
tage which he did not then possess—he has the advantage of 
experience, he has profited by his knowledge of men and things, 
and the eleven years which he has spent in Washington as the 
British representative has given him an insight into affairs, politics 
and policies, possessed by no other member of the diplomatic corps 
and by few Americans in public life. A man who can remain on good 
terms, and command the respect of men so dissimilar as Blaine, 
Foster, Gresham, Olney, Sherman, Day, and Hay, must be a man 
of rare tact and skill, with great knowledge of men and a remark- 
able power to adapt himself to their peculiarities. These are the 
gifts which Lord Pauncefote possesses, and no man coming from 
a different environment could adjust himself to the circumstances 
without a period of probation, with the chances of making a false 
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step during his novitiate. If any man can preserve the peace dur- 
ing the ensuing trying months, that man is Lord Pauncefote, and 
it will not be a time of ease with him. His personal popularity 
was shown by the calls of congratulations he received when the 
announcement of the extension of his services was made known; and 
public men who, for political reasons, feel themselves forced to 
display hostility toward England, but who would regard as the 
greatest calamity hostile acts, breathed a sigh of relief when they 
learned that the man who had for so many years displayed such 
great wisdom, and had so tactfully overcome so many obstacles, 
and removed friction, was to remain in Washington, to serve the 
interests of both countries. 


Apropos of the Nicaraguan Canal the following from the Boston 
Record throws an interesting sidelight on American politics :— 

“People wonder why there is such a rush in Washington to 
pass the Nicaraguan Canal Bill. If they had been in Washington 
and knew something of the tremendous Lobby at work on it, and 
the amount of stock that has been issued in the concern without 
any monetary consideration, they would appreciate the thing 
better.” 

The quotation gains additional force from the fact that the 
chief proprietor and editor of the Record was formerly a Member 
of Congress. Is his contribution inspired by experience or 
remorse ? 

As touching on the whole general question of Anglo-American 
relations a paper contributed by Mr. Richard Olney to the current 
number of the Atlantic, the most carefully edited and scholarly 
magazine in this country, has attracted more attention than any 
other recent magazine contribution, and ought to be read by English- 
men interested in keeping themselves abreast of the best thought 
in America. Naturally, anything from Mr. Olney’s pen will be a 
finished literary production characterized by great lucidity and 
with the argument carefully worked out, but the paper gains 
additional importance from the fact that it is his first utterance 
for more than two years. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
Spanish War Mr. Olney wrote an article for the Atlantic, which I 
commented on at the time as significantly showing the broader 
views which had come to American statesmen, in which Mr. Olney, 
while still adhering to the Monroe Doctrine and opposing any 
meddling in purely European questions, advocated temporary 
alliances when they were for the interest of the United States, and 


the natural ally, he asserted, was Great Britain. His present ~ 


article may therefore be regarded as the corollary of the other, and 
in the last two years circumstances have arisen which have still 
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further convinced him of the wisdom of the policy which he then 
enunciated. 

Mr. Olney is gratified to see that the country has broken away 
from its old policy of isolation, due, he thinks, not to the war, but 
merely hastened by it. I dissent from Mr. Olney in that view. I 
held long before the Spanish War, some years before, in fact, that 
the United States, if it were to break away from its traditions, 
must be moved from without and not from within. In its 
dealings with the rest of the world, the United States was a good 
deal like China—and I use the simile in no offensive sense—self- 
centred, isolated, tied down by traditions. The United States 
needed a shock from without to become convinced that it must 
cease to be isolated, that it must cut loose from traditions and tie 
to the present, changing from day to day as circumstances 
demanded. When Mr. Olney was Secretary of State, had he 
suggested to the American people that it was necessary for their 
salvation to form an alliance, that their hands were tied until they 
knew what France or Germany might do, he would have found 
himself in danger of being denounced as a traitor or likely to 
be the subject of impeachment. At that time the American 
people had been too busy with their own concerns, their energies 
had been too fully taxed with the development of their own 
resources, they had escaped the political maelstrom of European 
complications, for them to give a thought to the possibility that 
the time might come when even the United States with its 
unparalleled resources, its wealth, its vast population ready to be 
transformed into armies, and its high grade of intelligence would 
have to rely on European assistance or European passivity before 
it could be permitted to work out its own destiny. The part 
played by Europe in the short struggle of 1898 is not known to 
the country; it cannot be known until men like Mr. Olney give to 
the world their correspondence. It is unfortunate that history, 
like wine, has to “age” before it is considered fit to be brought to 
the table. If the men who have made history during the last few 
years would give it to the public now, it would be a pulsating, 
living thing, a thing of flesh and blood, it would be humanity 
itself; but by the time we get it, after it has been administered 
by literary executors, and has been refined and pruned down 
because of the dead, nothing evil may be said and the dead man 
cannot make reply, the thing which might have life is lifeless, it is 
merely a skeleton clothed in the garments of the past, fitted by 
a workman who never saw his subject and who was not inspired 
by the magnetism of personal contact. 

Mr. Olney is glad to see the United States come out of its shell, 
but, like many other Americans, he doubts the expediency or 
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wisdom of its becoming a colonizing power on an immense scale, 
and pari ratione he condemns the acquisition of the Philippines 
as a burden without any compensating advantages. 

The part in the paper of special interest to Englishmen is what 
Mr. Olney says about alliances. “Except for Great Britain’s 
countenance,” he says, “ we should almost certainly never have got 
the Philippines—except for her continued support, our hold upon 
them would be likely to prove precarious, perhaps altogether un- 
stable. It follows that we now find ourselves actually caught in 
an entangling alliance, forced there not by any treaty or compact 
of any sort, formal or informal, but by the stress of the inexorable 
facts cf the situation.” While regretting this “alliance ”—and, of 
course, it will be made the most of in the campaign, and Mr. Bryan 
will feel under many obligations to Mr. Olney for his words—Mr. 
Olney finds “it is consoling to reflect that, if we must single out 
an ally from among the nations at the cost of alienating all others, 
and, consequently, throw ourselves into the arms of England, 
our choice is probably unexceptionable. We join ourselves to that 
one of the Great Powers most formidable as a foe and most effective 
as a friend, whose people make with our own but one family; 
whose internal differences should not prevent a united front as 
against the world outside ; whose influence upon the material and 
spiritual conditions of the human race has, on the whole, been 
elevating and beneficent, and whose example and experience can- 
not help being of the utmost service in our dealing with the 
difficult problem before us.” 


Mr. Olney lives in Boston, respected there by everybody for his 
great abilities, admired for his lofty character. A Democrat, he is 
not in sympathy with the Bryan wing of the Democratic Party, 
nor does he subscribe to Republican principles. The Boston 
Journal, a stalwart Republican organ, reviewing Mr. Olney’s 
article, after dissenting from his expressed views on the Philip- 
pines, says :— 

“Nor is Mr. Oiney in any greater sympathy with the Republican 
Party when he advocates the idea of an alliance with Great Britain. 
He maintains that we won the Philippines only by Britain’s aid, 
and that we could not retain them now without her sanction. 
This is Mr. Olney’s opinion. It is emphatically not the opinion 
of Republicans. It is not the Republican view that Britain was 
a partner in Dewey’s victory. . . . Weare not unmindful of 
Britain’s friendliness, or forgetful of German discourtesy. But 
that discourtesy never went beyond a certain limit, and never was 
intended to. It was a manifestation of pique and resentment, not 
a deliberate challenge. 
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“Let us frankly recognize the new and cordial feeling of our 
British kinsmen all through the Spanish War. . . . Mr. Olney 
speaks only for himself in advocacy for a British alliance. No condi- 
tions exist which make such a departure from our fixed policy either 
necessary or desirable. As affairs now stand, the Administration 
which formed such an alliance would doom itself and its party to 
immediate ruin. Nobody realizes this more thoroughly than 
President McKinley and Secretary Hay, and there is the emphasis 
of absolute sincerity in their assurance that such an alliance has 
never been so much as contemplated in Washington.” 


Several months ago the attention of readers of THE NATIONAL 
REVIEW was called to the negotiations then pending by which 
Russia was endeavouring to place a loan in the United States, and 
it was said that if Russia could not secure a loan now she never 
could, as in addition to the immense amount of money seeking 
investment, and the desire of American financiers to go into the 
international luan business, the pro-Russian sentiment in the 
Cabinet was stronger than ever before, due to the presence of 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Postmaster-General, both of 
them former representatives of this Government at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, and both pronounced Russophiles. After months of 
negotiations the deal has been made, and a syndicate of New York 
banks and financial institutions has advanced the Russian Govern- 
ment £5,000,000 on the bonds of the Vladikavkaz Railway System, 
principal and interest being guaranteed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and payable in the United States in American gold coin of 
the present weight and fineness. The exact details of the loan are 
not yet known, and the bonds have not been offered to the public, 
but it is said that the price at which the syndicate took them will 
return slightly more than four per cent. interest, not a bad return 
on the loan of a Great Power if the security is worth anything. 
Is it ? 

Naturally, the newspapers are jubilant at this sign of their 
country’s financial importance. “Ignoring Berlin, London, Paris, 
and the other European banking centres, the Russian Government 
has come to New York for a loan,” says one paper, quite forgetting, 
if it ever knew, that Berlin, London, and Paris had been asked to 
finance this particular loan and had refused with thanks. Russia, 
as I pointed out in my previous remarks on this subject, owes large 
sums to American contractors for the warships and railway material 
and other articles which she has so lavishly bought here because of 
the expectation that she could make an American loan. Whether 
the American contractors are to be paid in bonds or in cash is not 
known, but it will be curious to see whether the American public 
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will scramble for Russian bonds, and display as much avidity in 
possessing them as it has in the past for some other bonds, which 
are now sold by the pound and not by the piece. 


When rogues quarrel about a division of the spoils there is gener- 
ally a chance for the constable to make an arrest, and when philan- 
thropic monopolists are accused of swindling their partners the public 
is apt to hear something worth listening to. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
giver of libraries and preacher of the doctrine that it is a disgrace 
for any man to die rich, and who, philanthropist that he is, takes 
good pains to see that none of his workmen can be denied Heaven 
on that account, is, according to his former partner, Mr. H. C. 
Frick, a shining example of the benefits to be obtained from 
combining benevolence and business. Mr. Carnegie, as everyone 
knows, is one of the great ironmasters of the world, Mr. Frick is, 
or was, his managing partner, and the two men had a row because 
Mr. Carnegie, who goes about indiscriminately giving libraries or 
reducing the wages of his working-men, attempted, according to 
Mr. Frick’s sworn bill of complaint, to defraud him of his interest 
in the ironworks. This little family quarrel would not be worth 
much consideration were it not for the fact that it explains why 
the United States is the land of the millionaire and why “ infant 
industries” need such tender protection. The Carnegie concern 
has a nominal capital of £5,000,000, but it is doubtful if the money 
actually invested in the works and business at the time of its 
creation amounted to £2,000,000. Last year, Mr. Frick still being 
accepted as my authority, the profits exceeded £4,000,000, and 
this year Mr. Carnegie estimates his profits at £8,000,000, while 
Mr. Frick adds a paltry half a million sterling to that of his 
former partner, profits so enormous that it is doubtful if any other 
concern in the world can show anything like it. Furthermore, 
these profits are not divided among thousands of stockholders as 
in the case of a great railway system, but go into the pockets of a 
few men, Mr. Carnegie owning 58} per cent. of the capital stock ; 
and while Mr. Frick has to content himself with a modest 6 per 
cent., if his estimate of profits is-correct his income for the present 
year will be a trifle more than half a million sterling. 

It pays to have two respectable monopolists fall out. Nobody 
had any idea that the profits in the iron and steel business were 
so enormous. The habits of the genus millionaire are always an 
interesting subject of study, and this suit shows how a constant 
contact with millions blunts the finer sensibilities. Mr. Frick 
wanted to buy Mr. Carnegie’s interest. Mr. Carnegie was quite 
willing to sell, but he made Frick put up a bonus of £200,000 
before he could get the option. Frick could not raise the 
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money to buy out his partner’s interest, and Carnegie coolly 
pockets Frick’s £200,000. One need not waste much sym- 
pathy on Frick with his income of £500,000, and doubtless 
Carnegie was strictly within his rights when he swept Frick’s 
money into his own pockets; but what must one think of a man 
who does that sort of thing, who, because the law sanctions it, 
obtains money in this way, money which he does not need, which 
morally does not belong to him, but to the one man who has 
done more than any other to make his vast fortune, and yet 
who has the shameless} effrontery to talk of the disgrace of dying 
rich, and who considers himself the fit associate for decent men. 
And in 1896 Mr. Carnegie wondered that men could be so foolish 
as to believe in the honesty of Bryan ! 


A. Maurice Low. 
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For some years past the novel of action, or romance, has reigned 
supreme. The school paramount has been that of Stevenson, 
Rider Haggard, Rudyard Kipling, Anthony Hope, and their 
numerous imitators. The chief rival has been the novel, mostly 
written by women, dealing with morbid moralities. Meanwhile, 
the novel of quiet delineation of character and real social life has 
been in abeyance. Where, now, is our Jane Austen or our Julia 
Gaskell? It was Richard Steele, I think, who mentioned in one 
of his papers a young author who resolved to “ adopt an entirely 
new method, and describe things exactly as they are.” Cer- 
tainly there is scope for a like new departure in these days, and 
thousands of readers, weary of impossible scenes and characters, 
would turn with relief to books so conceived. 

The new book called Sunningwell,* into which Mr. Warre- 
Cornish, the Vice-Provost of Eton, has decanted some of his 
mature wisdom and observation of life and thought, is one of 
this kind, and beautifully written. It should find a grateful 
public of its own, not large, perhaps, but choice. The setting 
of the story is an English cathedral city, and its central figure 
is a philosophic canon. 

In England there are several very different kinds of life. There 
is the life of London, that of the great provincial cities, that of 
the country, with its manors and villages and small market-towns, 
the life of Oxford and Cambridge, and the life of cathedral cities. 
To complete the list one might add the life suburban and the 
life of sea-shore and pleasure places. Cathedral town society has 
been utilized by Anthony Trollope. But he took a superficial 
view: that of the impious outer world. He uses his bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and other clergy and their families for comic 
and sentimental purposes, and uses them effectively ; yet there is 
no real inwardness in his representation. Mr. Cornish goes far 
deeper, and gives the very thing in itself, the secret genius, of a 
cathedral city. Certainly it is a life like no other, even to an 
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outside view. Take one summer morning a train from London, 
and run for two or three hours to one of these places. You have 
passed from one world to another. Hyde Park Corner, that 
centre of levity, or Charing Cross, that centre of motion, or the 
City, where beats the pulse of the material world, seem to be 
thousands of miles or hundreds of years away. You go through 
tranquil old streets and narrow lanes with gabled overhanging 
houses, each unlike its neighbour; past ancient almshouse gate- 
ways, numerous little parish churches. You see quiet people who 
know each other, and salute each other as they meet with broad, 
friendly smiles, strolling along at a pace quite two miles an hour 
slower than that of Oxford Street. In the middle of the day the 
High Street is full of carts and waggons and the carriages of the 
neighbouring gentry, who have driven in to shop, or because 
they have nothing better to do. After dusk the streets are 
empty of wheeled traffic, and by ten at night almost quite 
deserted. You turn down a narrow lane, and see before you an 
old grey gateway with mouldering carvings and empty niches, 
whence saintly figures once looked down upon medieval 
marketings and flirtations. You pass under it, and enter the 
green close or precincts, and see the great Gothic church stand- 
ing there solemnly, with an indescribable look of indifference to 
the bustle and the politics and the questions of the passing age. 
Round it, across the well-kept lawns, are the old houses, built, 
some of them, out of the débris of a vanished monastery ; others 
in red brick, with Georgian neatness and sound proportion, 
demure and primly lady-like. This large gabled house must 
be the deanery. Yonder, no doubt, is the bishop’s palace. Here 
and there nestles the modest dwelling of a minor canon, or 
organist, or lay-clerk. Figures pass adorned with ecclesiastical 
gaiters or college cap; merry. choir-boys quit their cricket and 
the vulgar pronunciation of the English tongue, and run for some 
door of the cathedral to be in time for evening service. Round 
the high central tower, where the lights and shades change as on 
a mountain, jackdaws are sailing; the rooks caw sedately in 
that row of lime-trees; cathedral babies roll-on the grass before 
benches, on which neat maids sit gossiping in the sunshine. You 
pass through a small south door and find yourselves in serene, 
lofty aisles, impervious altogether to the agitation of the outer 
world. Evening service has begun, and the lovely tranquillizing 
melodies flow through roof and arches. “As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen,” is 
the profound sentiment expressed in this very perfect religious 
music, which quiets the soul and brings it back to its centre, nor 
calls attention to itself by anything fantastic or brilliant. 
VOL. XXXV. 19 
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There they stand, those ancient cathedrals, with a mingled air 
of brooding over the Past and awaiting the Future. They re- 
buke the self-exaggeration natural to the Present, and they em- 
body the continuity of England. 

If, indeed, you would see the most characteristic outward 
expression of English religious feeling, watch any collection of 
men and women, whether in thousands in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
a dozen or so ina hotel room, or the saloon of a steamer, or in 
a Colonial building made of corrugated iron, or in a parlour at 
home, singing, on a Sunday evening, some of those thirty or 
forty noble hymns which everyone knows by heart. These are 
far more to the English (who like things entirely their own) than 
are the Psalms of David; they are to them what those Psalms 
were to the Jews of old; and never do the English sing these 
songs of their own Zion with more fervour than they do ina 
strange land. These words and this music, known and loved 
from childhood, give to each of the wandering race a sense of 
continuity in personal existence. At the same time, the English 
like to know that the services of the Book of Common Prayer 
are read and chanted in fixed and unvarying order throughout the 
circling year in venerable cathedrals, college chapels, and parish 
churches at home, and in newer churches throughout the Empire. 
Even Nonconformists, quite half the English race, are glad that 
this should be so. Here there is something solid, sober, con- 
tinuous, binding together our present national life with that of 
our forefathers and that of our descendants. The forms of wor- 
ship may differ, but the old buildings are the same, and so in all 
times is the purpose—to do public acts of allegiance to God, and 
to recognize the Divine Presence in the world. 

The Vice-Provost of Eton, in a meditation induced by the 
varied history-telling architecture of Sunningwell Minster, has 
expressed this feeling very finely as follows :— 


‘“*T sometimes wonder what the genius of Sunningwell Minster thought of the 
various forms of worship which went on under its roof ; the ceaseless Psalm-singing 
and elaborate Sarum ritual carried out by the Augustinian brotherhood ; the tur- 
moil of Tudor change ; the sermons and lengthy prayers of the Puritans; the 
thank-offerings of the Restoration, and the long sleep of Hanoverian times, ‘ Here 
I stand,’ I can conceive it saying ; ‘I bear the signs of the times from the Plan- 
tagenets onwards. I have seen all English history ; each century has marked me 
with its standards of beauty, and fashioned me for its daily use. I am the servant 
of man, and the signpost to Heaven. As longas I stand here and ring my chimes, 
and bid my organs blow, and my white choirs chant, so long am I set like the bow 
in a cloud for a witness that God is amongst you, and that He cares more for the 
daily sacrifice than for the forms in which it is offered.’ ” 


And if rebuked by the Utilitarian on the score of its want of 
relation to modern life, the Minster would reply, “that present 
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and past are one, and men are of like passions then and now. 
They have always thought more of buying and selling, planting 
and building, than of loving their neighbours as their own souls; 
in ancient days as now, the Minster rebuked them for their blind- 
ness, and helped them to see, if they would, what most of them 
must see at the hour of death.” 

Cathedral cities are excellent abodes wherein to spend the 
evening of life, and faire son salut. They are better for the old 
either than London or the mere country, for they partake of the 
tranquillity, the pure air, and the slow pace of country life, and 
yet provide pavementing and shops, street sides where one can 
enjoy the sun and avoid the wind, well-walled gardens, and easy 
society within easy reach. Old people in London are apt to be 
left rather lonely because they can no longer swim with the 
stream; in the cathedral town their status is known, and a 
natural and sufficient society provided. There are sure to be 
two or three agreeable and learned canons, or other clergy, an 
antiquary, a clever old lady or two, some retired soldiers who 
have seen the wide world east and west, some good and pleasant 
girls, and cheerful boys, and pretty children ; and, if there is a 
smaller choice of acquaintance than in London, it is possible to 
see more of them. One might do much worse than live in such 
a place when one has finished one’s active work, or one’s good 
and bad adventures. The cathedral, with its constant services, 
embodying the mystical march of the Church, is itself the best 
companion. There pass easily the seasons of the year, whether 
the old roofs and towers and gables are outlined with snow, or 
the building rooks in spring are busy in the budding limes, the 
gardens bright with lilacs and the old walls around them with 
wall-flower, or whether the coolness of the aisles is grateful in 
the summer heats. In such surroundings Mr. Cornish has placed 
his wise, elderly canon, the Reverend Philip More. 

Mr. More was a tolerant and open-minded Churchman, belong- 
ing to no party, and as such was well-suited as a prebendary. 
For cathedrals belong to no party, they mark the central balance 
of the English Church. Their services are above the Low and 
below the High. ‘This is due partly to their diocesan, and even 
national, character, which makes it necessary that they should 
be in touch with average feeling, partly to their superior strength 
of custom and tradition, partly to the fact that they are governed 
not by individual rectors or vicars, but by chapters in which 
various shades of opinion are usually represented, so that the 
result is a balance of forces. More than other churches they 
embody the great compromise on which rests the Church of 
England. Mr. Cornish, by the way, shows great insight into the 
19* 
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real nature of cathedral chapters. They seem to the superficial 
view to be narrow though incorruptible oligarchies, but, in 
reality, they are highly representative bodies. There is an 
outer invisible as well as an inner visible chapter, and this 
remark applies to many apparent monarchies, aristocracies and 
oligarchies, as well as to cathedral chapters. Exact, also, is 
Mr. Cornish’s portraiture of the minor characters who haunt 
cathedral closes, the old conservative organist, the too-daring 
young one; the lay-clerks who “when they came out of the 
Minster dived into little shops, with small panes of glass, and 
became barbers and music-sellers, and vendors of fishing-tackle” ; 
the elderly spinsters and widows, a powerful sisterhood, relics of 
departed members of the chapter ; old housekeepers and butlers, 
“connected by kindred and affinity with the past and present 
generations of the humble dwellers in the close”; and vergers to 
whose mind “deans and canons are people who walk behind 
vergers.” Here isa picture worthy of the pen of Crabbe him- 
self,—and the book is full of the like pictures :— 


‘*Old Baynes was dean’s verger at Sunningwell for near fifty years, first and 
last. I can hear his feet shuffle along the marble pavement of the choir, and see 
his handsome old grey head and broad shoulders, his rusty gown and knee-breeches 
tied with bows of black string; and hear his harsh voice as he drove the congrega- 
tion into stalls like cattle, meeting the ill-timed fee with a loud ‘Weare not allowed 
to take money,’ which, however, was acceptable enough when it came privately 
after service, or at Christmas-time. Old Baynes kept the Minster draughty and 
dusty. His civility was not without respect of persons. But he was honest and 
sober, stood upon his rights, and had no respect of persons. It is on record that 
he told Dean Mountford he would go away if the dean came late for service again ; 
‘ And then, sir, you may verge yourself to your stall, for 1 am not one to come back 
to th’ Minster when I am set down to get my tea.’ ” 


But to return to Mr. Philip More. Mr. More was a humorist, 
and paradoxical, because he took a sympathetic but critical view 
of society, and saw, without wishing to destroy, its absurd, but 
useful, conventions and platitudes. He was much what his 
namesake, Sir Thomas More, would have been, had he had the 
fortune to be a canon in calm times, and not chanced upon a 
“ crisis,” when he had to die rather than obey an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and concur with the mass of clergy and laity in saying 
that that which was not, was. With another More this Philip 
had much in common—namely, Henry More, the “ Cambridge 
Platonist.” Canon More was, one is glad to know, not deceived 
by the illusion that life, if well-lived, must be a perpetual 
bustling activity in good works. This is a most common and 
pernicious modern mistake, connected with telegraphs, penny- 
posts, and railways. He defended leisure in a spirited way; he 
thought that Mary was probably a better housekeeper, even, than 
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Martha. ‘To be busy where there is no need for it is to be like 
the beaver at the Zoological Gardens, who fusses about with 
sticks and mud when there is no reason for making a dam.” 
More was an individualist, and hardly did sufficient justice, 
perhaps, to the touching belief of the English race in the efficacy 
for all purposes of a platform, a table, a water-bottle, a chairman, 
speakers, and a resolution duly moved and seconded. Mr. More, 
was, in appearance, “ in the first place a gentleman, in the second 
a clergyman, in the third a scholar.” He had a subtle and 
delicate distinction in look and manner which made Italian 
ecclesiastics, when he was in Rome, address him as “ Monsignore.” 
He never wore clothes of other colour than black, “ nor except 
in the garden, or sometimes on a long walk, was he ever seen in 
wu wide-awake of any sort, whether of the softer broad-brimmed 
type, or the hard, clerical thing with a cord or tassel tied round 
it.’ This is symbolically important. “A clergyman,” he said, 
‘should dress like a gentleman, not imitate a Roman Catholic 
priest.” Presumably he meant French priests, since Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in England appear to dress like the old- 
fashioned Church of England clergy. He thought that a 
clergyman was one thing, a priest another. This appears in 
his views on marriage. On the whole, he approved of the 
marriage of the clergy, thinking that a married clergy is better 
than a celibate priesthood. But then he said: “When a man 
marries he gives up the priestly state; he takes his place 
among clergymen, not among priests. The two should not 
be confounded; they cannot well be combined. Keble, Pusey, 
and Manning lived as English clergymen, and did not look on 
eclibacy as a grace lost. It is all the better for married clergy- 
men that their wives are like other wives, and think of their 
children and the provision to be made for them. But.I honour 
the man who isa priest indeed, and never thinks of being married.” 
Keble and Pusey would not have used the word “ priest” in this 
sense, hut one sees Mr. More’s meaning. “It is wonderful to me,” 
he said on another occasion, “how young men will talk of 
marriage as if it were an incident in life, instead of life itself.” 
Certain marriages may be exceptions to the rule, but, apart from 
these, the common-sense view taken by St. Paul, that if a man 
wishes to give himself entirely to the highest work, he had best 
not marry, must still hold good. The perfect priest, in Mr. More’s 
view, was the man who so gave himself, but the “second best” 
is also good, and the corruption of the best is the worst. In any 
case, Mr. More did not think that the English clergy ‘should 
pretend to be Roman priests, and forget their nationality and 
the history of their Church.” These views seem old-fashioned, 
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but then Canon More lived forty years ago. He valued much 
the work of the High Churchmen, and while thinking that “ the 
extreme sacramental position opens a door for all the dangers of 
sacerdotalism,” he held that the “ leaders of the Oxford Movement 
were the salt of the earth, the rank and file of their followers are 
so still.” Mr. More saw in this party two tendencies, one, of which 
he disapproved, towards reunion with Rome; the other towards 
reconciliation with history and science. “Ido not believe,” he 
said, “ that the future is all with the rising school, now or at any 
time. They have the present with them, because they believe 
what they say, and are alive and awake. They have their tum; 
and the good they are doing will not be lost, when they pass into 
the background. “Three score years and ten is about the length 
of a wave of English religious opinion, and we are half through 
that, counting from 1833.” 

Mr. More looked upon dissenters as “ members of the Catholic 
Church,” would have liked sometimes to exchange pulpits with 
them, and did not share the objection taken to those who attend 
church in the morning and chapel in the evening. For, said 
he, “ What has the Church of England to do with schism? We 
are all schismatics, if schism means anything.” He defined 
schism as “separation without authority.” He gloried in the 
name of “Latitudinarian,” for the temper thus denoted was, 
he said, “one of the distinguishing marks of the Church of 
England,” and, he added, “the Latitudinarians are the true fol- 
lowers of the English Reformers, men who thought largely, hold- 
ing to tradition, and yet not afraid of novelty.” He approved of 
safe men being in chief places in the Church—a thing fairly well 
secured through the appointment of bishops by responsible lay- 
men—and he liked the tendency of the Church to value common- 
sense as much as piety or principle. At the same time he would 
eliminate none of those “dreamers of dreams, the inconvenient 
triers of experiments, High, Low, and Broad,” for these “ keep 
the Church going, and set the pace.” Without erratic genius 
a Church would be a soulless body; without common-sense 
it would be a bodiless soul. On another occasion Canon More 
remarked that in a nation so capable of religious eccen- 
tricity as the English, the Church of England was the chief 
security for “maintaining sanity in religion.” Naturally, then, 
he was opposed to disestablishment, which would, he thought, 
lead to the partition of the English Church between her powerful 
neighbours, like a second Poland. But he was inclined to reform 
by abolishing clerical subscription and enlarging thé Prayer- 
Book, so as to admit dissenters easily, and by allowing the laity 
to have more voice in diocesan and parochial matters. This he 
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considered the true conservatism. “Itis the only way by which 
the Church of England can be preserved-—that is to say, the old 
Protestant Church of the last three centuries. I know nothing 
about an imaginary medigval Church of England which held 
Roman doctrine, and yet was somehow distinct from the Church 
of Rome, and which Queen Elizabeth purged from Protestantism. 
That is some of the topsy-turvy history we were speaking of; 
it is much favoured by High Church historians, who see one side 
of Cranmer’s mind and forget the other.” 

Mr. More believed in the growth and development of all 
dogma, for dogma, he said, if it remains too long unquestioned, 
kills by preventing a renewal of tissue. He felt sure that, 
although new wine cannot be put into old bottles, it is not only 
possible, but necessary, to put old wine into new bottles: 
against this there is no Scripture. He thought that it was 
possible to hold the Christian doctrines, the being of God, the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ, the redemption, even the resurrec- 
tion, without being tied to the old thought-clothing in which 
these mysteries were seen by the older generations, and he be- 
lieved that our own way of seeing would not be final or binding 
upon those to come. In a sermon preached in the Minster, he 
said :— The treasure of Christianity has always been contained 
in earthen vessels. Doctrine and historical tradition, once held 
to be essential to the faith, were discarded by the Church of 
England at the Reformation. More will drop out of sight as 
time goes on. The form of the fabric will be altered, but the 
spiritual truth of Christianity will endure for ever.” And in 
another sermon he said:— The form which religion takes is 
continually changing, and so even the Creeds must mean different 
things, to those who repeat the words now, from what they meant 
to those who framed them; the material forms in which true 
doctrmes were presented might easily pass into the region of 
legend.” The date of the story is laid forty years ago; it was less 
easy to speak like this then than it now is. Canon More fell into 
some trouble in consequence, nor is this surprising. How is an 
English clergyman to reconcile so free a treatment of dogma 
with his position in face of the world? Philip More’s answer was 
that “he and his like were standing in the doorway, as it were, 
to prevent the door being closed in face of questions which call 
for answer, not exclusion, and that to go out would be to betray 
a trust.” And, he added, he “could give the sick and the poor a 
reason for faith and hope without troubling them or himself with 
dogma.” 

But, urged a questioning disciple, miracles must be either false 
or true. ‘They are facts or no facts. “And,” the canon replied, 
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continuing the line of thought, “ Christianity is ‘either built on 
an illusion, or on a fact which is greater than all the rest of 
history. That is a very grave argument, and I cannot give it a 
short and easy answer. If I could, I should think that the 
answer was shallow.” But he thought that in some sense the 
fact must be accepted. No wonder that Canon More’s sermons 
made his brethren uneasy. At bottom, most men—above all, most 
Englishmen—are governed by considerations of practical utility. 
With them the chief end of religion is to make men lead fairly 
good and virtuous lives. If we accept as to dogmas the Herac- 
leitan view that thought, like all else, is in perpetual flow and 
motion, even though the view be modified by the modern belief 
that this motion is, on the whole and in the long run, towards the 
better; and if doctrines, hitherto deemed fundamental, are only 
to be held provisionally, subject to the entrance of more light, 
will not the foundations of Christian civilization be sapped? The 
reply may be that this civilization does not rest upon any fact, 
or set of facts, recorded in the Bible, but is the mysterious growth 
in the world of the divine life existent in all its fulness in Jesus 
Christ, and transmitted from Him to His followers. It may well 
be a result of the thought-movement that, hereafter, faithful 
Christians, without denying the literal outward truth of the 
Apostles’ Creed, will attach far more importance to the inner 
significance of these doctrines. Then the mystery of the religion 
will be deepened, and this deepening must express itself in 
the forms of worship. Yet the fears of those who dread the in- 
terval when old forms of belief are half abandoned, and the new 
have not yet possessed the minds of men, are well justified. We 
lived through one great breach with old ways of seeing at the 
Reformation, but the process was costly. Mr. More endured by 
hope. He said that, “If prestut fides supplementum sensuwn de- 
fectui, so does Hope supply the defect of Faith.” He agreed with 
those who think that both blind belief and blind unbelief are sure 
to err. His was the suspensive attitude, as it really is of all who 
do not, by will-power, lock and bar the doors of their minds. 
For the thought of the world, once before profoundly modified 
by the discovery of this planet’s true position in space, has again 
been as profoundly modified by discoveries in the history of man. 
We are not out of touch with the Christian Mystics, or with the 
deepest thinkers of old time, like St. Augustine, but a great 
change is taking place in the meaning of “ belief.” An immense 
rental difference separates men like Francis of Assisi and men 
like Philip More, though, in the spirit of love and charity and 
sweetness and goodwill, they may be one. Ina sense, St. Francis 
believed, because he saw. The Son of God, once upon earth, now 
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in Heaven, the Virgin, Angels, Saints, Demons, Heaven, some- 
where above the sky, Hell, somewhere below the earth, all were 
as real to him as the existence of Emperor and Pope, Rome and 
Assisi, facts in the simplest sense of the word. Of men like Mr. 
Cornish’s hero, it may be said in a new sense: “ Blessed are those 
who have not seen, yet believe.” Between Francis of Assisi and 
More of Sunningwell lie the great astronomers, geologists, biolo- 
gists, critics, historians, the Reformation, and the Revolution. 
We read the stories of the Ages of Fuith with a tender regret, as 
we listen to the talk of a child, renewing the memory of our own 
childhood. In that sense we cannot become as children, though 
we know ourselves to be as children in face of the great ocean 
of the Unknown. St. Paul teaches that the temper and disposition 
of the child is to be retained, not his mind. 

Few Englishmen could express their thoughts or feelings so 
well as Canon More, but he does express, I think, the underlying 
“nglish ideas about religion. I speak of the normal Englishman, 
not of those who have been strongly disciplined in special 
ecclesiastical schools. The Englishman has been moulded by the 
political history of his country to a latitudinarian frame of mind. 
He will admit large divergencies in religious doctrines, on any 
side, so long as he sees that those who profess dissimilar views 
alike do good practical work. But the English, as a race, have 
broken with much that existed in the minds and affections of 
their ancestors, and still exists in the Roman, and (yet more, 
perhaps,) in the Eastern Churches. Is it possible to restore a state 
of feeling long abandoned? Can a man who has loved a woman, 
and ceased to love, love again? Could the genuine feeling with 
regard to hereditary monarchy be restored in France or America ? 
Can the real feeling with regard to priests and sacraments be 
restored in England? What is the present religion of the normal 
Englishman? He believes in an almighty, just, and benevolent 
God; in the life to come; in the reward of good and evil; ina 
code of morality drawn from his conscience, national tradition, 
and the Bible. He goes to church or chapel with more or less 
frequency, though he does not think that such attendance is 
of paramount importance or obligation. He certainly would not 
forego the religious sanctions of birth, marriage, and death. He 
will not let go the great sacrament instituted by Christ, and 
would have it celebrated with quiet solemnity. He has not 
accepted, and probably never will accept, the full feeling and 
doctrine with regard to it, which has always, and especially of 
late, drawn the hearts of part of his clergy. His use of words is 
significant. He has been brought to tolerate the word “altar,” 
which is not in his Prayer-Book, but uses it with doubt and 
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reluctance ; the word “ priest,” which is used in his book alter- 
nately with the word “ minister,” he dislikes, and adheres to the 
colourless word “clergyman.” The attempt to restore the old 
word “mass,” also abandoned for 350 years, alarms and repels 
him. He knows that to accept itis to repudiate the Reformation, 
and to admit the victory of the cosmopolitan over the national 
form of religion. On the one side, he is not an “ Anglo-Catholic” ; 
on the other, he is not an “ Evangelical,” in the old sense of the 
word. In religious, as in political, doctrine he is averse to 
violent change, but inclined towards gradual change. He always 
wishes to keep a door open on the side of the future. He is not 
strongly opposed to new readings of Scripture, and likes free 
trade in ideas. Englishmen at large do not share in the horror 
and disgust which proposals to eliminate the distinctive trans- 
cendental formulas from elementary education inspire in the more 
ardent partisans of either wing. The English mind has always, 
perhaps, had a real inclination towards what is meant by 
* Arianism.” It is certainly prepared to admit that. religious beliefs 
must be modified in the light of more knowledge. Englishmen, 
on the whole, are, for instance, quietly withdrawing their accepta- 
tion of the Biblical account of the creation of the world, taken 
as a literal history, and are preparing to adopt the doctrine of 
Evolution. They would not as yet be ready to agree with Canon 
More in thinking that “ Evolution considered as a divine design 
gives us a new theology, a new pantheism, and a promise of per- 
fection,” but they would not think this impossible. Can this 
English type be changed by the efforts of any body of men? If 
not, so far as concerns the Church of England, the doctrinal future 
is rather with men like Canon More than with either Anglo- 
Catholics or Evangelicals. 

Vague and indefinite beliefs, or, rather, hopes, of this kind do 
not indeed seem likely to inspire the heroism of religion. One 
would hardly sacrifice one’s whole life, like a Damien of the 
lepers, for the sake of an approximation to the truth, a stage in 
the process of Evolution. Only because they believe vividly in 
a Lord and Master, real, existent, human as well as divine, close 
at hand, though veiled from sight, will men do deeds like this. 
On the other hand, a faith like Canon More’s is most consistent 
with, and conducive to, the growth of a cheerful tolerance and 
goodwill among mankind. Sober, calm, and reasonable, it is 
better suited to the life of a wealthy, united, commercial, secure, 
long-settled and civilized nation, than is the vivid and actual 
faith which demands all or nothing, and divides men as with a 
sword. Ardent souls, like those of Pascal or Newman or Tolstoi, 
will never be content with the half-way tavern, the suspensive 
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attitude, the refusal of the true-or-not-true dilemma. They must 
go their own way, to right or to left. English religion may 
swing from side to side, like the pendulum of a clock, but it 
will, on the whole, conform to the central type of character 
moulded by a long political and economic history. No man 
can, by his teaching, change the character and ultimate con- 
victions of a formed and mature people. But there is a religion 
of adversity as well as a religion of prosperity. The kingdom of 
joy-in-sorrow was born upon the Cross and bred amid a world’s 
decay. It is difficult of approach for the well-to-do. Not, per- 
haps, until, in the sure revolution of mortal things, their wealth 
shall dissolve, and their power decline, will the English race 
return to the religion of consolation. 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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THE RUSSIAN PRESS.* 


So much has been heard in England since the outbreak of the 
war in South Africa of the hostility of the Russian, or to be more 
exact, of the St. Petersburg Press, and such contradictory state- 
ments have been made regarding its connection with the Russian 
Government, its influence, and its claim to represent the views of 
the more intelligent portion of the Russian public, that a brief 
description of the conditions under which this Press exists, and in 
its own way flourishes, may not at the present time be altogether 
devoid of interest. It is, of course, generally known even to 
those who have never visited Russia, that these conditions are 
essentially different from those obtaining in Western Europe. 
Most people have heard of the Russian censorship, and are 
vaguely aware that in Russia liberty of the Press such as exists 
in England, France or the United States is unknown. On the 
other hand, they are frequently assured by politicians both at 
home and abroad that the Russian Press neither influences nor is 
influenced by the Russian Government; they see from the letters 
and telegrams of English newspaper correspondents in Russia 
that in dealing with certain subjects, at any rate, the Russian 
newspapers enjoy a hberty which occasionally degenerates into 
license, and not unnaturally they are puzzled by the apparent 
contradiction. <A little knowledge of the Press system now in 
operation in Russia will afford the required explanation. 

The law which regulates the proceedings and control of the 
Press remains substantially the same as that which was pro- 
mulgated as a provisional measure in 1865. It has at different 
times been applied with severity or with moderation, according 
to the changes which have taken place in the tendency of general 
legislation, but in principle it remains under the Emperor 
Nicholas II. the same as it was under his predecessors. It did not 
in 1865, and it does not now, allow any public investigation, or 
any defence on the part of a newspaper editor or proprietor who 
may have been marked out for punishment. <A_ stroke of a 
Minister’s pen may deprive the one of his occupation, the other 
of his property. They may or may not, as a favour, obtain the 
remission or some diminution of the penalty inflicted; but there 
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is no court of justice to which they can appeal to support a con- 
tention that the articles which have aroused the wrath of the 
authorities were not in reality harmful to the State. From time 
to time the Press has allowed itself to hope for some change in 
these conditions. Under the administration of Loris Melikoff 
the Government even went so far as to appoint a Commission of 
Enquiry, and allow those responsible for the Press to state their 
grievances. The death of the Emperor Alexander II. at the hands 
of the Nihilists naturally relegated such projects to the obscurity 
from which they had emerged, and up to the present time there 
has been no trustworthy indication that the system is likely to be 
materially altered. 

As might be expected, the head of each department of State is 
concerned to see to the treatment by the Press of the matters 
specially affecting his administration. A journal which permitted 
itself undue freedom in discussing ecclesiastical affairs would 
naturally owe its penalty to the intervention of the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, as was the case with the St. Peterburgshiia 
Viedomosti a year ago, while indiscreet announcements of military 
movements would be dealt with on the initiative of the Minister 
of War. Sentence is actually pronounced by the Minister of the 
Interior, to whose department the Press Committee is directly 
responsible. On rare occasions the aid of other Ministers is 
invoked, and the official announcement of the penalty inflicted 
is made in the name of a Committee acting in terms of “Article 
148 of the law relating to the censorship of the Press,” a pro- 
cedure recently adopted in the case of a journal which, as will 
presently be shown, had the temerity to attack the financial 
policy of M. de Witte. 

The punishments thus awarded are of various kinds. Some- 
times a journal receives what is known as a warning. The first 
warning is not regarded very seriously. It is said even that a 
paper either newly established or which finds its popularity and 
circulation diminishing, not unfrequently courts a first or even a 
second warning in order to gain a reputation for its enterprise 
and independence. During the past few months two warnings, 
which, if report be true, were indirectly solicited, have been ad- 
ministered to the Northern Courier, a colourless journal recently 
founded by a member of the well-known Bariatinsky family. 
The third warning, however, is a serious matter, and almost 
invariably entails the disappearance of the journal either finally 
or for a certain period. 

Sometimes, again, the penalty consists in the withdrawal of 
the right.to expose the paper for sale by number, that is, in 
the streets, at railway stations, shops, bookstalls, &c., a punish- 
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ment which is rendered the more severe by the difficulty which 
exists in St. Petersburg of obtaining newspapers by subscription 
at short notice. Owing to the fact that the daily delivery of 
papers is carried out neither by the newspaper offices themselves 
nor by newsagents, but by the post office, subscriptions for- 
papers are only received for periods of a month or more, such 
period dating always from the first day of the month, the result 
being that after a new month has commenced it is impossible 
to obtain by subscription the papers for the rest of that month 
without paying for all the numbers which have already appeared. 
The clumsiness of the system tends naturally to make the public 
more dependent on the sale by number, so that if this right is 
withdrawn the loss to the paper so punished is necessarily the 
greater. A still sharper measure is to forbid the publication of 
any advertisements, a prohibition which, if enforced for any length 
of time, almost necessarily involves the ruin of the journal. Or, 
again, the authorities may require that a particular editor or 
manager should cease his connection with his paper, as was done 
in the case of M. Korsh, who in 1878 was compelled to resign 
his position as editor of the St. Peterburgshiia Viedomosti. Lastly, 
there is the suppression of the paper either for a limited period, 
which may be again and indefinitely extended, or in perpetuity. 
Sometimes the official announcement of the penalty inflicted re- 
fers specifically to the article or articles objected to; sometimes 
it merely declares that the tendency of the paper is harmful ; 
sometimes no reason at all is assigned. 

Since, therefore, there is no possibility of appeal against any 
such sentence, it is clear that the powers of the Government 
over the Press are, in theory, at any rate, practically unlimited. 

The next point to consider is whether the Government at the 
present time actually uses these powers, or whether they remain 
merely as a survival of a bygone system only to be resuscitated 
in time of political commotion. 

Without going further back than the year 1899 it will not be 
difficult to show that they are by no means imaginary, and are 
still systematically and continually exercised. Here are a few 
announcements taken at random from the The Official Messenger, 
a publication corresponding to The London Gazette :— 

January 26th, 1899.—By order of the Minister of the Interior 
a second warning is given to the Russkie Trud (Russian Labour) 
as a punishment for its article published on the 21st inst., called 
“Two days at Helsingfors,” and for its offence in having 
criticized in an unjustifiable manner and in unseemly terms the 
activity of the President of the Courts of the St, Petersburg 
district. 
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February 11th, 1899.—By order of the Minister of the Interior 
the Kurier Poranny, appearing at Warsaw, is deprived for ten 
days of the right of sale by number as a punishment for having 
published, owing to the carelessness of the management, news 
which the management itself had admitted to be unfit for 
publication, 

February 12th, 1899.—The Donskaia Reich is authorized to 
reappear from the 13th inst., after having been suspended since 
November 13th, 1898. 

The last two announcements, it will be observed, refer to 
provincial papers. 

February 15th, 1899.—By order of the Minister of the Interior 
the St. Peterburgskita Viedomosti (Prince Ouktomsky’s organ) is 
deprived of the right of sale by number as a punishment for 
having published the loyal address of the Moscow nobility to 
the Emperor without observing the regulations in force on 
this subject. 

February 17th, 1899.—By order of the Minister of the Interior 
the St. Peterburgskiia Viedomosti and the Russkie Trud having 
been guilty of sharp criticism and distortion of historical facts 
with regard to the administration of the affairs of the Orthodox 
Church now receive, the St. Peterburgskiia Viedomosti, a second 
warning, the Russkie Trud, a third warning, with suspension for 
the term of one month. 

This announcement 1s interesting as showing that while a 
paper is undergoing punishment for one offence it is none the 
less liable to correction for another, and, secondly, as illustrating 
the procedure by way of warning. On January 26th the Russkie 
Trud had received its second warning. Three weeks later it 
received its third warning, which, in accordance with usage, 
entailed suspension for a term—in this case—of one month. 

March 5th, 1899.—By order of the Minister of the Interior 
in view of the unhealthy tendency shown on several occasions 
in the articles of The European Messenger concerning the 
measures taken by the Government in Finland . .. a 
second warning is given to the journal in the person of its 
editor, M. Stassulevitch. 

The European Messenger is a well-known monthly review the 
tendency of which is habitually Liberal. It has recently dis- 
tinguished itself by publishing an article deprecating the vio- 
lently anti-British attitude of the so-called “ patriotic” section 
of the St. Petersburg Press. 

November 28rd, 1899.—The acting Minister of the Interior, 
the Ministers of Education, Justice, and Finance, and the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod have resolved in conference in terms 
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of the law relating to the censure of the Press, to suspend the 
publication of the Russkie Trud. 

This journal, which has thus on several occasions during the 
past year come into collision with the authorities and has been 
finally suppressed by the united wisdom of the high officials 
above enumerated, had, with the approval of the agrarian 
interest, and, it has been freely stated, of the ex-Minister of the 
Interior, M. Goremykin, published a series of articles attacking 
in somewhat violent language M. de Witte and his whole finan- 
cial policy, the arguments used being much the same as those 
employed by M. de Syon in the numerous pamphlets with which 
he has assailed M. de Witte and his predecessor in office. Since 
its suspension the journal has appeared under another name. 
The evasion of the law, however, is not so complete as would 
at first appear, since publication is now only permitted “ under 
censure,” by which it is understood that each article published 
has been submitted to and approved by the Committee of 
Censure. 

These extracts from The Official Messenger demonstrate clearly 
enough that neither in St. Petersburg nor in the provinces of 
European Russia have the regulations relating to the control of 
the Press been by any means allowed to become a dead letter. 
What has happened in Finland during the past few months may 
be gathered from the following statistics published in the Finnish 
paper Nya Pressen, and reproduced by the St. Petersburger Herold 
of November 14th, 1899. Four journals, the Oestra Finland, the 
Haminan Sanomat, the Matto Meithalainen, and the Unsi Sabo, 
have been finally suppressed. At the beginning of November 
seven other papers were under sentence of temporary suspension. 
Of these, the first was suspended in July, again in September, and 
again in October, each time for one month; the second was sus- 
pended in August for one month, but the suspension was renewed 
in September and again in October; the third was suspended in 
August for three months ; the fourth was suspended in September 
for one month, but the sentence was soon afterwards altered to 
one of suspension for three, and subsequently for six months; 
the fifth was suspended in July for one month, and again in 
October for two months; the sixth in October for one month, the 
suspension being shortly afterwards prolonged for another month; 
the seventh was suspended in November for three months. 
Between January and November of last year nine other Finnish 
papers besides those already mentioned had passed through various 
terms of suspension, one of these, at least, thereby suffering 
such loss as to be unable to reappear on the expiration of its 
sentence. So precarious, in fact, has newspaper enterprise become 
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in Finland, that a species of mutual insurance company has been 
formed to indemnify proprietors and editors against the losses 
which necessarily result from suspension. At the same time, the 
permission indispensable for the establishment of new journals 
has been systematically refused to Finnish journalists, and strin- 
gent regulations have been promulgated with the object of 
preventing any possible evasion of the restrictions of the censor- 
ship; while, on the other hand,a Russian paper, the first to appear 
in Finland, has recently been founded at Helsingfors, under the 
direct control of the Russian Governor-General. 

It is further to be remembered that with the risk, if not the cer- 
tainty, of incurring such penalties always before them, those 
responsible for the management and policy of newspapers in 
Russia are, except under peculiar conditions, such as have re- 
cently obtained in Finland, as a rule by no means disinclined to 
take a hint from the authorities as to the amount of prominence 
to be given to any particular event or circumstance, and as to the 
manner in which any particular question is to be treated. A new 
weapon is thus placed at the disposal of the Government, which 
can secure the desired publicity or silence without resorting to 
severe measures certain, owing to the necessity for a public an- 
nouncement of the infliction of a penalty, to become generally 
known, and therefore likely to defeat the object in view. 

Thus, early in 1899, when negotiations were proceeding be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia with the object of defining the 
railway interests of the two Powers in China, the Novoe Vremya 
was reminded that articles advocating a forward move on the 
frontier of Afghanistan were not at that time acceptable to the 
Russian Foreign Office. About the same time instructions more 
or less precise were issued to the Press as to the amount of pub- 
licity which the Government thought it desirable should be given 
to the various episodes of the disorders then occurring among the 
University students. It was even asserted, and generally be- 
lieved, that the Government went so far as to specifically pro- 
hibit any criticism by other papers of the Novoe Vremya, which 
had from the beginning of the troubles violently attacked the 
students, and had thereby incurred a good deal of unpopularity. 
During the past few months, too, it has been stated, and there is 
ample internal evidence of the truth of the statement, that the 
Press has received strict injunctions to abstain from any un- 
favourable criticism of German policy and politicians. It can 
hardly be doubted that these injunctions alone prevented any 
display by the Press of the annoyance caused in St. Petersburg 
by the success of the German financiers and diplomatists in obtain- 
ing from the Sultan the concession for the construction of the 
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Anatolian Railway. More recently still the Press has received a 
hint that the Government will not look with favour on anything 
like open discussion of the Korean question, with the result that 
this matter, which two months ago seemed likely to arouse some 
interest in St. Petersburg society, is now rarely mentioned by the 
daily journals. 

Lastly, the Government retains an additional hold on the Press 
by means of the subsidies which it dispenses more or less directly 
to some of the leading journals of the capital. The St. Peter- 
burgskiia Viedomosti, for instance, is privileged to publish ad- 
vertisements for tenders for the supply of forage and other stores 
to certain departments of the army administration. The Journal 
de St. Pétersbourg, which is admittedly the organ of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and of which the leading articles are habitually 
written by a member of the staff of that Ministry, is enabled to 
publish, frequently simultaneously with the Official Messenger, 
various official communications, such as the Rescripts addressed 
from time to time by the Emperor to his Ministers, the doings of 
the Imperial family and Court, and the notices of the State Bank. 
Even the Novoe Vremya was in November granted by the Minis- 
ter of Finance the privilege of publishing notices of the sale by 
auction of properties hypothecated under certain conditions to 
certain financial institutions. It would be contrary to common- 
sense to suppose that gratitude for such support, or if not 
gratitude the hope of favours to come, would not exercise a 
considerable influence upon journals of which very few can 
boast a daily circulation of 50,000 copies, and the result is seen 
in the rarity with which a warning or other punishment falls to 
the lot of the so-called principal papers. 

The control, direct and indirect, exercised by the Government 
over the Press being of this peculiar nature, it is seldom 
necessary for the Government to resort to direct inspiration. 
As regards home politics, free discussion, since it would in- 
volve criticism of Ministerial action, is, as the announcements 
already quoted from The Official Messenger clearly show, entirely 
out of the question, while as regards foreign politics the Press 
can nearly always be trusted to abstain from adopting an atti- 
tude which is not in the main in accordance with the views 
held for the time being at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
Government can thus always, and with literal truth, disclaim any 
connection with an article or series of articles which may seem 
calculated to give offence to another Power; it can almost 
invariably reckon on support for any policy with which it may 
choose more or less openly to identify itself, and, greatest advan- 
tage of all, it can make sure of the absence of opposition. 
20* 
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It is true that occasionally the want of solidarity inevitable 
among the Ministers of an Autocrat may lead to a paper being 
backed by one Minister in order to embarrass another—* In 
general,” said Prince Bismarck in 1879, “any protector of a 
Russian newspaper is a superior State official ””—but such cases 
are of rare occurrence, and are at the worst of slight importance. 
Such protection cannot ensure immunity, and attacks on the 
policy and administration of the various departments of State 
such as are daily to be found in the Press in London, are in Russia 
an absolute impossibility. While, therefore, it is substantially 
true that in Russia, as the Duke of Devonshire in a recent speech 
said of the foreign Press in general, the newspapers have little 
or no influence with the Government, they are to the outside 
observer acquainted with the system here described, of very con- 
siderable value as affording a clue to the real views of the 
(sovernment, which, in the entire absence of public speeches 
cither in a representative assembly or on the platform, are, as a 
rule, by no means easy to diagnose correctly. No such observer, 
for instance, after perusal of the articles in which, during the past 
few months the entire Press of St. Petersburg has assailed Great 
Britain, her policy, her Ministers, her Press, her public, her 
generals, and her troops, can fail to recognize the somewhat 
disagreeable fact that these attacks, though, as already explained, 
they are not, except in the case of the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, 
due to direct inspiration on the part of members of the Govern- 
ment, are at least not inconsistent with the general feeling of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and despite the publication of such 
peacefully-worded documents as the Rescript addressed in January 
by the Emperor to Count Muravieff, and M. de Witte’s last report 
to the Emperor on the Budget, are not considered at that Ministry 
to be detrimental to the interests of the country. How far they arc 
likely to conduce to that state of general peace and goodwill, the 
advantages of which are so frequently set forth in Russian official 
publications, is a point which Count Muravieff may be left. to 
settle with his Emperor. Englishmen, at any rate, though the 
mistake has been made not so many years ago by a British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, are of all people the least likely to 
cry out for any interference with the liberty of a foreign Press, 
however hostile its tone; but they can hardly be blamed if they 
endeavour to profit by the valuable indications which the utter- 
ances of that Press afford as to the sympathies and aims of those 
entrusted by the Emperor of Russia with the duty of carrying 
out his foreign policy. It is true that, as Prince Bismarck once 
said, in comparison with the authority of the Emperor, both a 
Russian newspaper and the high officials whose views it may 
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expound, are “as light as a feather,” yet as even an Emperor 
may at one time or another be influenced by the opinions of 
trained advisers, anything which throws light on such opinions 
is not to be wholly disregarded. 

Such being the conditions under which the Press has been and 
is allowed to exist in Russia, it is not surprising that it should 
have developed certain characteristics not to be found in the 
Press of most other civilized countries. The average Russian 
paper, it has been said, conveys the impression that it is something 
between a review and an official gazette, and though of late years 
the improvements of the means of communication with the 
outside world, and the greater familiarity with the methods of 
the foreign Press which has followed, have naturally not been 
without effect, this impression is still conveyed by the majority 
of the St. Petersburg journals. 

According to M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, whose work, L’m- 
pire des Tsars et les Russes, still remains the standard Western 
authority on the internal affairs of Russia, the first journal to 
appear in the country was a gazette founded at Moscow during 
the reign of the Tsar Alexis, father of Peter the Great. It was 
edited by the representatives of foreign Powers accredited to the 
Court of the Tsar, and was intended to furnish to the Tsar and 
his advisers information as to the course of events in the outside 
world. In view of the difficulties which, before the introduction 
of railways, were experienced even by travellers of high diplo- 
matic rank in the course of their journeys to and from the capital 
of Russia, it is not difficult to imagine that this information must 
have been of an exceedingly belated description. Peter the Great 
himself was the first of the Russian sovereigns to found, in 1703, 
a journal intended for the public. Under his successors, and 
especially during the reign of Catherine II., the number of the 
public prints steadily increased; but their pages were given up 
almost entirely to literary and speculative criticism, and it was 
not till the reign of Alexander II. that the Press ventured to 
concern itself seriously with political questions. Even then, 
although by the establishment in 1802 of The Luropean Messenger 
at St. Petersburg, and in 1809 of The Russian Messenger at 
Moscow, the distinction between the review and the newspaper 
had already become recognized in Russia, the latter, partly from 
force of habit and partly because the censorship, though enforced 
with considerably less severity under Alexander II. than it had 
been under his immediate predecessors, still remained a stern 
reality, continued to depend largely on the philosophic, historical, 
and literary material with which alone it had up to that time 
been allowed and had professed to deal. 
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It is for precisely the same reasons that the same character- 
istics are now to be observed in the majority of the daily and 
weekly papers published at St. Petersburg. 

As a glance at a copy of the Novoe Vremya or the Novosti, 
the two papers the names of which are perhaps best known out- 
side Russia, will show, the Russian journal of to-day contains 
much that is to be found in any daily paper in England: a 
leading article, almost invariably devoted to foreign politics (at 
the present time on four days of the week, at least, to the affairs 
of Great Britain), news from abroad and from the provinces, 
mostly in the shape of lengthy extracts from foreign and pro- 
vincial papers, and the ordinary municipal, legal, sporting, 
theatrical, and musical intelligence. A considerable portion of 
the paper, however, is taken up with the publication of official 
and semi-official announcements, such as Imperial Rescripts or 
Ukases, notices of the Senate, the various Ministries, or the 
State Bank, a chronicle of the public appearances of the Em- 
peror and the other members of the Imperial family, and railway 
and other semi-official statistics, while the remainder is devoted 
to articles, frequently in the form of letters to the editor, dealing 
at length with unimportant reforms either proposed or an- 
nounced, social and educational questions, and the merits and 
demerits of contemporary foreign publications. Such articles, 
when studied, are apt to be disappointing, both in substance and 
in form. The literary care which used to distinguish the Russian 
papers before they came to look on politics as within the scope 
of their activity, has to a great extent disappeared. Historical, 
philosophic, and literary questions seem to have lost their import- 
ance, and to be considered unworthy of serious attention, while 
at the same time the reader cannot but feel that the political 
questions on which most attention is now bestowed are in no sense 
the questions, the correct solution of which is essential to the 
welfare of the people. The taint of the censorship, in fact, per- 
vades the whole. It is impossible not to see and to remember 
that the foreign intelligence, whether derived from telegrams or 
from newspapers, has had to pass the censor’s examination; that 
the leading article if it deals with practical politics is, at least, 
not in opposition to the general views of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; that criticism on the administration of the various depart- 
ments of State is conspicuous by its absence, and that even the 
daily record of Stock Exchange proceedings may contain no 
allusion to matters of the highest importance which may for days 
past have formed the sole subject of conversation in the financial 
world and powerfully affected the current market quotations. 
Given such conditions, it is surely unreasonable to complain of 
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the want of originality and enterprise displayed by the Russian 
Press. It is in reality surprising that editors and proprietors can 
be found to defy the warnings of the censor and risk the applica- 
tion of the penalties which have been already described. 

To anyone accustomed to the copious telegrams from all parts 
of the globe which fill the columns of the leading newspapers in 
England, the scantiness of the news from the outside world, and 
even from the interior of the Empire, vouchsafed by the Russian 
journals is a perpetual source of wonder not unmixed with 
annoyance. 

The system which is responsible for this state of affairs is so 
peculiarly Russian that a few details of the manner in which it 
operates may not be here out of place. 

Apart from Government messages, the telegraphic despatches 
received at foreign Embassies and Legations, and private tele- 
grams received by individuals or firms, which owing to the cost 
(2% copecks, or about 5d. per word from London) are naturally 
confined for the most part tu purely business matters, practically 
the only telegraphic information which reaches St. Petersburg is 
that received through the institution known as the Russian 
Telegraphic Agency. It is true that a few of the more well-to-do 
papers, such as the Novoe Vremya, the Novosti, and the Rossia, 
publish regularly telegrams from their correspondents in foreign 
capitals, but the news conveyed by such telegrams is frequently 
anticipated by those of the Agency, and depending on the ability 
of the correspondents is in some cases, as at the present time in 
the case of the Novosti, so palpably and absurdly inaccurate as 
to be almost useless. It is on the Agency alone therefore, 
that St. Petersburg in reality has to depend. The telegrams 
received by the Agency are of two kinds, those of other agencies 
(Reuter, Wolff, Havas, &c.) and the special despatches of the 
Agency, the latter usually relating to matters of purely Russian 
interest, and therefore not chronicled by the other agencies. All 
these telegrams, whencesoever received, together with the few 
special telegrams addressed to the newspapers by their corre- 
spondents, are on arrival at St. Petersburg taken direct from the 
telegraph office to the censor, an invariably courteous official who 
is described as being attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
for special duties, and who attends daily at the Ministry to 
receive his instructions. The telegrams having been carefully 
examined and edited by the censor are, unless their suppression 
is considered necessary, issued daily in two instalments in re- 
turn for a yearly subscription of 300 roubles, or about thirty 
guineas. 

The first instalment, which usually contains news published in 
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London and elsewhere on the previous evening, is issued soon 
after midday. The second instalment is issued towards midnight. 
No telegrams are published at other times. Evening newspapers 
are unknown even in St. Petersburg. The telegrams are not 
exposed to view at the office of the Agency as at Berlin. The 
tape system, so well known at London clubs and offices, does 
not exist. The result is that the general public can, except 
by hearsay, receive no news from the rest of the world ex- 
cept from the newspapers published every morning, a curious 
condition of affairs for one of the chief capitals of Europe. The 
second instalment of telegrams issued by the Agency towards 
midnight is rarely taken into account by the writers of articles 
intended to appear on the following morning, the consequence 
being that such articles are not unfrequently falsified by 
the telegrams which appear in an adjoining column, while 
as students of European politics must constantly have ob- 
served, Russian newspaper opinion on any given occurrence is 
a clear day behind that of every other capital in the world. 
Delays of this kind, however, cause no surprise in St. Petersburg. 
Owing to the time consumed by the censor’s examination, it hap- 
pens not seldom that telegrams are published in St. Petersburg 
little, if at all, earlier than the arrival of the Berlin or Vienna 
newspapers containing the same information, while should the 
censorship decide to withhold from the public the knowledge of 
any particular event, all telegrams relating thereto are suppressed, 
and it becomes impossible for anyone not having access to in- 
tormation received, either by Government officials or the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers, to gain before the arrival of the 
foreign papers the slightest inkling of such an event in whatever 
part of the world it has occurred, and however great its import- 
ance. Nota word, for instance, was allowed to appear in the 
Russian papers concerning the collision which took place last 
summer at Hankow, between Russian cossacks and British 
sailors, until an agreement had been arrived at to refer the matter 
to arbitration. 

The system undoubtedly possesses certain advantages, and 
is evidently considered useful by the Government, but to the 
foreign resident in Russia accustomed to the fuller informa- 
tion of the Western Press, it is hardly likely to commend 
itself. It is right to say that the information supplied by the 
telegrams issued by the Agency is usually fairly correct, the source 
of the information, at any rate, being nearly always specified. 
Its selection, however, is not invariably judicious. Undue 
prominence is given to matters of trifling importance, which the 
representatives of the Agency conceive to be interesting or 
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palatable to the Russian public, and the summaries published of 
speeches, official documents, and newspaper articles are frequently 
misleading. During the debate on the Address at the opening of 
Parliament, for instance, the speeches of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Bryce were reported at infinitely greater 
length than those of any member of the Cabinet. It should 
be added that the Agency, being a semi-Governmental in- 
stitution to which a member of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is permanently attached, is not infrequently used by the 
Government as a means for the dissemination of official views. 
Thus, in January, it was common gossip in St. Petersburg that 
the “telegram” from Tiflis relating to the movement of Russian 
troops to the Afghan frontier on account of the prevalence of 
rumours of unrest in India, did not come to St. Petersburg 
from Tiflis, but was simply composed at the Ministry of War, 
approved at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and launched on the 
world, through the Agency, for the especial benefit of the 
British and other foreign newspapers. 

In view of the difficulties and delays inevitably caused by the 
operation of the censorship, it is impossible not to admit that 
there is little inducement for Russian newspaper proprietors or 
for their correspondents abroad to expend money and time on 
copious telegrams from other capitals. It would be unjust to 
condemn the Press for its want of enterprise in this direction, since 
to persons acquainted with the system it is rather a matter for 
surprise that the Russian papers should attempt to supply any 
independent telegraphic intelligenee at all. It naturally follows 
that among Russian newspapers there is but little of that keen 
competition for “the first news” which is so marked a feature ot 
Western journalism. In Russia, indeed, time is rarely of the 
essence of any bargain. Even advertisements are not exempt 
from censorship. Hand in at the offices of a daily paper an 
advertisement for a cook or for an apartment, and you will be told 
that it cannot appear for at least three days, not because there 
is no space available, but because every advertisement before 
insertion has to be submitted to and approved by the police. 
Such is the system as it exists at present. 

A few details now concerning the more important of the 
papers which contrive to flourish under it at St. Petersburg. 
The Press of Moscow and of other provincial towns it is need- 
less to discuss, since it is wholly unknown outside Russia. The 
St. Petersburg journal, of which the name is best known in 
England and in most other countries, is, at the present time, 
the Novoe Vremya, which for a good many years past has been 
distinguished by its pronounced “ patriotic” or Chauvinistic 
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tendencies. Under the auspices of M. Suvorin, an extremely able, 
if somewhat unscrupulous journalist, as to whose career and 
political views the enquiring reader may consult the late Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s The New Exodus, a work of which the sale is 
strictly prohibited in Russia, the Novoe Vremya ever since the 
Russo-Turkish war, when its war correspondence first brought 
it into notice, has enjoyed a very considerable measure of pros- 
perity. Anti-Semite, anti-Pole, anti-Finn, and usually, as at 
the present time, anti-British, it has in one form or another con- 
sistently preached the reactionary doctrine which is summed up 
in the well-known phrase “ Russia for the Russians.” Its most 
furious onslaughts have always been directed against the Jews, 
whom it did not hesitate to accuse in 1882 of having created the 
Nihilist movement. It is needless to say that last year its sym- 
pathies were entirely with the persecutors of Dreyfus. Now that 
the Jewish, Polish, and Finnish questions are in the background, 
England, as students of current politics will not need to be re- 
minded, has once more become the chief object of the Nowe 
Vremya’s attacks. It is not many years since this journal, com- 
menting on the sympathy expressed in England for the perse- 
cuted Jews, alluded to the English as a people which had 
beggared the populations of India and Egypt, had poisoned the 
Chinese with opium, had destroyed like dangerous insects the 
natives of Australia, and under the pretext of abolishing the 
slave trade was engaged in exterminating the numerous races of 
Africa. It would not be difficult to furnish instances of equally 
senseless ravings which have ‘appeared in the columns of the 
Novoe Vremya during the past few months. Though seldom, if 
ever, deriving any direct inspiration from the Government, the 
Novoe Vremya numbers among its contributors members and ex- 
members of various Ministries, and occasionally of the General 
Staff. It is thus more or less in touch with official opinion, though 
either from accident or design it frequently gives expression at 
comparatively short intervals to opinions which are wholly incon- 
sistent with one another. During the past year it has unques- 
tionably lost some of its popularity owing to its treatment ot 
the questions raised by the disorders among the University 
students, whose conduct it strongly condemned, and still more 
owing to the secession of some of its financial supporters and 
chief contributors who assisted in the foundation of a new daily 
paper called the Rossia. Nevertheless the Novoe Vremya remains 
the leading journal of St. Petersburg, and can boast a daily 
circulation of some 50,000 copies. ‘The Aossta during the last 
few months has hardly maintained the position at which it 
arrived after an unusually successful begimning. ‘Theoretically, 
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it is less reactionary than the Novoe Vremya, but in its hatred 
of Great Britain it is on common ground with its older rival, 
and since the outbreak of the war in South Africa it has con- 
stantly advocated the formation of a European coalition in 
order to check what it terms the aggressive rapacity of the 
English people. 

The real rival, however, of the Novoe Vremya has been for 
some years past the Novosti, a journal representing chiefly 
Jewish interests, and not to be confounded with an unimportant 
paper of the same name published at Odessa. The Novosti 
bestows special attention on matters connected with trade 
and finance, and has always professed to uphold progressive 
and Liberai principles. Possibly it is owing to a wrong 
appreciation of the principles of modern Liberalism that the 
Novosti has allowed itself to be drawn first into the campaign 
carried on against the United States by the greater portion 
of the St. Petersburg Press during the war with Spain, and 
secondly into the still more violent onslaught upon Great Britain 
and her policy at the present time. The virulent Anglophobia 
from which the Novosti has suffered during the last six months, 
and its persistent misrepresentation, due partly to the despatches 
of a most disingenuous, or, it may be hoped, most incapable 
London correspondent, of the whole course of events in South 
Africa, could hardly be termed unworthy of the veriest “ gutter” 
sheet of Paris or Berlin. The circulation of the Novosti is 
probably rather more than half that of the Novoe Vremya. Some 
five or six years ago its finances were said to be in a pre- 
carious condition. Since then it has been sold to a new com- 
pany, and is now believed to be fairly prosperous. 

The oldest paper in St. Petersburg is the St. Peterburgskiia 
Viedomosti, or St. Petersburg Gazette, which is believed to be the 
journal founded by Peter the Great. The property of the 
Academy of Sciences, it is leased to and edited by the well- 
known writer, Prince Ouktomsky. As secretary to Prince 
Bariatinsky, who was aide-de-camp to the Emperor before his 
accession, Prince Ouktomsky formed part of the suite of the then 
Cesarewitch during his journey to India and the Far East, and 
has since been supposed to enjoy to a considerable degree the 
confidence and favour of the Sovereign. He was sent on a special 
mission to China shortly before the occupation of Port Arthur, 
and it is at any rate certain that under his control the Viedomosti 
has occasionally published with impunity articles which under 
ordinary circumstances would assuredly have provoked the inter- 
vention of the censorship. Prince Ouktomsky’s paper differs 
from most of the daily journals of St. Petersburg in that, usually 
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dispensing with the leading article, it devotes its columns to 
what are in reality essays on questions of social and economic 
interests, and to letters from an apparently numerous staff of 
foreign correspondents, particular attention being always paid to 
the course of events in the Far East, on which the Prince 
is a recognized authority. It is, therefore, a journal which 
appeals to a more intelligent, if more limited public than do the 
Novoe Vremya and the Novosti. On more than one occasion 
its editor has not hesitated to run counter to both official 
and popular opinion, as when he espoused the cause of Catholic 
toleration in Poland, or less than a year ago incurred a penalty 
for criticizing the methods and administration of the Holy Synod, 
and as at the present time when, despite his well-known anti- 
British tendencies, he continues to hold almost entirely aloof 
from the virulent campaign against British policy in South Africa 
rarried on by almost the entire Press of the capital. Without in 
any way concealing his distrust of Great Britain’s political aims 
in Western, Central, and Eastern Asia, he has failed to join in the 
chorus of extravagant sympathy for the Boers, has taken no steps 
to collect subscriptions for the various Boer funds opened in St. 
Petersburg, and has even ventured to remind the public that they , 
would be better employed in bringing light to the dark corners 
of their own country than in noisily advocating the expenditure 
of Russian blood and money in a cause with which they have no 
concern. 

In this agitation no paper has taken a more prominent part 
than has the Sziet, which, under the direction of General Koma- 
roff, has for some time past been the most zealous exponent of 
Panslavist ideas. As a purveyor of news the Sviet is beneath 
contempt, and the expense of its production must certainly be 
minute. It has, however, a circulation of nearly 100,000 copies 
per diem, and is, unfortunately, about the most widely read paper 
in Russia. 

It is hardly. necessary to discuss in any detail the other 
journals now published in St. Petersburg. The Sin Otiechestva, 
or Son of the Fatherland, one of the oldest Russian papers, 
which formerly had a large circulation in the provinces, 
has lately much declined in importance. The Byzjevaia 
Viedomosti, or Exchange Gazette, is, as its name implies, chiefly 
read by the financial and mercantile classes, while the Peter-. 
burgskiia Gazeta and Peterburgskiia Lestok, though their circula- 
tion is probably equal to, if not greater, than that of the 
Novoe Vremya and Novosti, are chiefly concerned with matters 
of local interest, and are little read by the classes whose views. 
constitute what it called public opinion in Russia. There remain 
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the two organs of the very numerous German community in 
St. Petersburg, the St. Petersburger Zeitung and St. Petersburger 
[lerold, and the French Journal de St. Pétersbourg, which is 
intended chiefly for the use of the foreign Embassies and 
Legations, and is, as already indicated, under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Of the two German papers, 
the St. Petersburger Zeitung, which has frequently shown signs 
of being in touch with official opinion in Berlin, is perhaps the 
more important; but the general information supplied by both 
is at least equal, as is also the virulence of their Anglophobia, 
to that of their Russian contemporaries. The Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg possesses little importance except from the circum- 
stances that its articles are the work of a member of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and that it is occasionally chosen as the 
medium for the publication of official documents, and more 
rarely for the expression of official opinion on questions of 
foreign policy. Of late there has been some talk of the founda- 
tion of an unofficial French paper, but the project has not yct 
matured. 

Such, apart from a few journals of little consequence, and apart 
from purely official publications such as The Official Messenger, 
and the organs of some of the departments of State, such as the 
Journal of Trade and Commerce of the Ministry of Finance, and 
the Russkit Incalid of the Ministry of War, is the Press of St. Peters- 
burg at the present day. Its relations with the Government have 
already been sufficiently explained, and it remains, therefore, only 
to consider the extent of its general influence and the reality of 
its claim to represent the views of the Russian public. There is, 
of course, always some difficulty in deciding exactly how far 
newspapers follow and how far they guide the opinions of the 
public in any country. In the case of the Russian newspapers, 
the difficulty is increased by the entire absence of any other out- 
ward indication of public feeling such as is furnished in England 
by perpetually recurring Parliamentary and Municipal elections, 
and by public meetings and speeches. It is, however, certain that 
the operation of the censorship, or, at any rate, the knowledge 
which every Russian possesses of its existence and its powers, 
must to a great extent prevent the public from looking to the 
Press for the free and natural expression of their wishes and 
opinions on social and political questions. It must also be remem- 
bered that in Russia the number of newspapers and their com- 
bined circulation are, in comparison with the population, ex- 
tremely small. On the other hand, owing to the low standard of 
popular education, and to the absence of representative institu- 
tions, the proportion of the population, which must be reckoned 
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with in any attempt to gauge public opinion, is correspondingly 
insignificant ; and even this proportion is, since the censorship 
renders practically impossible the free dissemination of foreign 
hooks, periodicals, and newspapers, far more dependent on the 
Press of the country than would be the classes of equal political 
importance of almost any other nation. 

Due allowance being made for these conditions, it is probable 
that the influence exercised by the Press in Russia upon the 
public, though less than is the case in Western Europe, is never- 
theless of very considerable importance, and as it is precisely from 
that section of the public which is most familiar with newspaper 
literature that the vast army of the Russian Chinovniks or 
salaried Government officials is drawn, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that this influence succeeds in finding its way if not to 
those responsible for the great Departments of State, at any rate 
to their immediate entourage. How far Ministers themselves 
who possess and exercise in the manner already described 
authority over the Russian Press, are in their turn influenced by 
the opinions of the newspapers, is a question on which speculation 
would be profitless. There can, however, be no reasonable 
doubt that, whatever may have been the case at previous periods 
of Russian history, the Press and what, subject to the necessary 
limitations, may be called public opinion are as regards questions 
of foreign policy at the present time in complete accord, and 
further that this accord is in no way distasteful to those in whose 
hands the guidance of Russia’s foreign policy chiefly lies. That 
its keynote is hatred of Great Britain is a circumstance which 
the most cheerful optimism can hardly afford to disregard. 


SCYTHICUS. 


P.S.—I am able to furnish my readers with an interesting 
illustration of the activity of the Russian Censor. The 
March number of the NATIONAL REVIEW contained a singu- 
larly temperate article from Professor Westlake on “The 
Case of Finland.” The Russian authorities will not permit 
any statement of the Finnish case to circulate, and the 
entire article was cut clean out before the REVIEW was 
delivered in Russia. They did not cut out the last page, 
as another article began on the other side, so Professor 
Westlake’s side of the page was blacked. As seeing is 
believing, I suggest that a facsimile of this blacking be 
prefixed to the present article so that English readers 
may realize the existence of the Russian Censor. 


OFFICIAL ASSURANCES. 


“ AuL the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stands in 
Gaunt Square,” and all the world knows now that where “Lord 
Steyne’s town palace ” stood, now stands Hertford House, the per-. 
manent home of the Wallace Collection, to the great honour and 
glory of “Gaunt,” otherwise Manchester Square. The Square, 
in Thackeray’s time a place of gloom and “ comfortless casements,” 
has emerged into a sleek respectability, equally removed from 
gloom and gaiety. The Square prides itself on being old-fashioned, 
on living—as it were—in a peaceful back-water. Above all, it 
clings to the “ what always has been” and the status quo, and is 
as jealous of its privileges as a cottager of his “ common rights.” 

In the spring of 1898 the sleepy minds of the Square’s inhabi- 
tants were disturbed by rumours, none knew whence they sprung 
—increasing rumours that four healthy growing plane trees, the 
pride of Hertford House, were to be removed by a ruthless 
Government. The oldest inhabitant declared such a deed to be 
beyond the bounds of iniquitous possibilities. The Radical ot 
No. 999, having a private belief that uglification is the busi- 
ness of the Government, shook his head doubtfully. The 
ladies, quickened to a sense of what they were to lose by the 
budding spring beauty of the said plane trees, went from house 
to house, and stirred householders to a higher conception of public: 
duty. -One of them was to approach the authorities, and to sift 
this matter to the bottom. The following correspondence tells. 
its own tale: 


“ Withdeane Hall, Patcham, Near Brighton, 
“6th April. 

“DraR LorD Ropert,—As soon as I got your note this after- 
noon | wrote to Reginald Brett at the Works, and the enclosed is. 
his reply. I think that you may feel quite at ease. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ FRANCIS Mowatt.” 


* H.M. Office of Works, 
“12, Whitehall Place, S.W., 
“6th April, 1898. 
“ My Dear Sir Francis,—I had not heard a word on the sub- 
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ject, and I doubt anything of the kind being contemplated with- 
out reference to me. I have sent up word that not a tree is to be 
touched without sanction, so you may reassure. 
** Yours, 
“ REGINALD BRETT.” 


“* H.M. Office of Works, 
“12, Whitehall Place, S.W., 
* 7th April, 1898. 
“The enclosed is from the Clerk of the Works at Hertford 


House. 
“R. B.” 


“7th April, 1898. 
«“ J. B. Westcott, Esa. 
«+ SIR,— 
“ Hertford House. 

In reply to yours with reference to trees, &c., I beg to 
say that not a vestige has been touched, or to my knowledge even 
contemplated. I certainly should not destroy a living thing 
without definite instructions. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“W. DYER.” 


“ Royal Hotel, Great Yarmouth, 
“EK. J. Hart, Proprietor, 
“7th April, 1898. 

“ DEAR LorD RoBerT CECcIL,—Your letter of yesterday relative 
to the trees at Hertford House has been sent on to me here. 
There is no intention of cutting down any of the trees in front 
of the building, and instructions have been given to the Clerk of 
the Works that they are not to be interfered with. It is hoped 
that it may not be necessary to disturb even a shrub in the front 
of the building. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ JOHN TAYLOR.” 


The excitement in the Square sank as suddenly as it had 
arisen. The agitators were satisfied, and it must be confessed 
slightly disappointed. It had been in the hearts of the Square’s 
inhabitants to have marched with flying colours down Whitehall, 
old and young, demanding with irresistible voice the preser- 
vation of natural beauties from the reckless hand of the artist. 
As it was, fiery indignation found nothing on which to spend 
itself; the Square had shamefacedly to acknowledge that it had 
discovered a mare’s-nest, and had given several estimable gentle- 
men considerable trouble in refuting absurd and groundless fears. 


pithieon: 
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And all hearts were light in the thought that these precious bits 
of nature were safe, that their green shade in summer, their 
graceful tracery in winter, would still unspeakably refresh the 
eye, wearied by the hideous monotony of the London street line. 
“ Not a tree is to be touched without sanction, so you may reassure.” 
“ You may feel quite at ease.” The Square was reassured; it felt 
quite at ease. It drowsed on in touching confidence, and woke 
up one morning—just a year later—to find two plane trees out 
of the four full length upon the ground—“ Treacherously done 
to death in the dead of night,” said the maiden lady at No. 99, 
trembling with indignation: “the words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in his heart.” The oldest 
inhabitant took a more charitable view of affairs. He had been 
brought up on old copy-book headings such as that “ an English- 
man’s word is his bond,” and he maintained that the authorities 
were as much to be pitied as the neighbours—that they were the 
victims of some unfortunate blundering, an order misunderstood, 
or the like. Accordingly the following letter was despatched :— 


*¢20, Manchester Square, W., 
“9th May, 1899. 

* DEAR SiR FRANCIS,—I venture to write to you about the trees 
in front of Hertford House. You will remember that last year 
you were good enough to assure me that there was no intention 
to cut down any of the trees. This assurance | conveyed to 
L— C-— L-—— and other residents in the Square who had asked 
me to enquire about the matter. Now, however, the two largest 
trees have been destroyed. After the assurances given to us 
by yourself, Mr. Brett, and Six John Taylor, all of which I venture 
to enclose, | feel sure that there must have been some gross 
disobedience on the part of those employed to carry out the work 
at Hertford House. I am writing to save, if possible, the re- 
maining trees. 


* Yours very truly, 
* ROBERT CECIL.” 
and this reply received :— 
“Treasury, S.W., 
“ Friday. 

“DEAR LorD RoBERT,—On receiving your note I sent it on 
to Brett, but, as I have no answer, he is no doubt making 
enquiries as to what has been done at Hertford House. 

“It is not, as I think I explained to you, a matter over which 
the Treasury has any control. When once we agreed to find 
the money our part was done, and the actual dealing with the 
land and building is a matter for the Works. At the same time, 
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I am a good deal taken aback at what has happened considering 
the assurances which I had obtained from that Department, and 
which I communicated to you last year. 
* Yours faithfully, 
“ FRANCIS Mowatt.” 


“What did I say?” triumphed the oldest inhabitant. “ He, 
too, is quite ‘taken ‘aback’; of course he is, just as much as we 
are. 

“4, Whitehall Court, S.W., 
“ Wednesday. 

DEAR Lorp Rosert,—I have been away for a week, and on 
my return to-day found a note from Reginald Brett with the 
enclosed report by Sir John Taylor on the fall of the two trees. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“FRANCIS Mowatr.” 

“I do not return the former correspondence, as it has ceased to 
affect the question.” 


* HLM. Office of Works, Westminster, 8.W., 
* 10th May, 1899. 
“ Hertford House. Trees in Forecourt. 

“ There has been the greatest care taken to preserve the trees 
and shrubs in front of Hertford House, and in the case of the two 
trees in question we had gone to the expense of carrying a stone 
kerb (which encloses the new footway at the entrance on each 
side) in the form of a semicircle round the front of each tree, 
with a view to its preservation. Owing, however, to the removal 
of the entrance lodges, it became clear that these trees were in 
danger of falling, and on Thursday, the 4th inst., a meeting of 
the Trustees gave the matter full consideration on the spot, and 
the conclusion unanimously arrived at was that the two trees 
would, if left, be a danger to the public visiting the collection. 
It was then finally decided to effect the removal. 

“It should be remembered that immediately adjacent to the 
said trees there are two fine young trees which will be left, and 
these will, within the next four or five years, largely fill the 
vacant spaces left by the removal of the others. 

“ JOHN TAYLOR.” 


“27th May, 1899. 

“ DEAR Sirk FRANCIS,—Very many thanks to you for your 
letter, and for all your kindness in the matter of the Manchester 
Square trees. Iam sorry it became necessary to cut them down. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have ascertained before 
giving us the assurances contained in the letters sent to you, that 
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the existence of the trees depended on the continuance of the 
lodges—a natural phenomenon of great interest and novelty. . 
Naturally, however, the Office of Works looks upon the question 
from a very different point of view to that of the inhabitants 
of Manchester Square. 

“ Again thanking you for your kindness in the matter, 

“ Believe me, yours very truly, 
‘“ ROBERT CECIL.” 

“Tf it is not troubling you too much, might I ask you to return 
the letters, as I may have to defend myself against charges of 
negligence.” 


The oldest inhabitant confessed himself a good deal puzzled by 
Sir John Taylor’s explanation. First of all he went to see the 
“stone kerb” carried “in the form of a semicircle round the front 
of each tree,” and could discover nothing answering to that descrip- 
tion. Also, as the young trees were strong and upright, and in 
uo way leant against the lodges, he could not understand wherein 
the danger of falling lay, the more as a high wall protected them 
in much the same way as the lodges were said to have done. 
«There is something we can’t understand about it,” he said ; 
“but no doubt it was necessary, if we only knew the rights of it— 
and as the gentleman says, there are two fine young trees left, 
which will soon fill the space.” ‘The Radical murmured to him- 
self, “ Not a tree without sanction, not a vestige has been 
touched, or contemplated,” and smiled in a superior way. 

[t would be too much to say that the confidence of the Square 
had not been shaken. It was, nevertheless, with genuine amaze- 
ment that in January and February of this year the Square 
witnessed the destruction of the “ two fine youny trees which 
will within the next four or five years largely fill the vacant spuces,” 
and of all those shrubs of which it had been written that it would 
not be necessary to disturb one. 


“4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C., 
“8th February, 1900. 

* DEAR Mr. AKERS-DouGLAS,—I venture to draw your attention 
to the following facts :— 

“In April, 1898, some of the residents in Manchester Square, 
hearing that it was intended to cut down the trees in the garden 
of Hertford House, asked me to enquire if this was so. Accord- 
ingly, | wrote to Sir Francis Mowatt on the subject. He was 
kind enough to make enquiries, and replied that there was 
no such intention, and sent me letters from Lord Esher 
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(Mr. Reginald Brett) and Sir John Taylor saying most em- 


phatically that it would not be necessary to remove a single. 


shrub. Notwithstanding these assurances, which we naturally 
considered amply sufficient to justify us in taking no further 
steps in the matter, the two biggest trees in the garden were 
cut down last Easter. I again wrote, and received a very 
strange explanation, which I confess I did not understand. 
No word, however, was then said to show any intention to 
touch the remaining trees and shrubs. Now, the whole of the 
shrubs and the two last trees have been destroyed. This 
is scarcely fair dealing. But for the assurances given to us 
in 1898, we should certainly have done what we could to 
make the destruction of these trees and shrubs impossible. 
Greenery is not so common in London that any of it ought to 
be removed without overpowering reasons. But even apart 
from these considerations, it is generally thought in England 
that one is safe in relying upon a pledge given in writing by 
highly placed civil servants. That apparently is not so. I can 
only hope that something will be done to repair the injury which 
we feel we have received in these transactions. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
“ ROBERT CECIL.” 
«“ The Rt. Hon. A. AKERS-Doua.Las, M.P.” 


“ House of Commons, 
“February 13th, 1900. 

“ DEAR LorD RosBert,—I am sorry to hear that you are annoyed 
by the cutting down of the trees in the garden in front of 
Hertford House. 

“In June last, I received a letter from Lady Iddesleigh on the 
subject, and after making enquiries wrote to her to explain what 
had been done. 

“In January, I learnt for the first time that the Trustees 
desired to lay out the garden afresh, and I at once wrote to 
Lady Iddesleigh to tell her of this change of plan. 

“The best thing J can do is to send you a copy of the 
correspondence. 

“Had I remembered you were equally interested I would have 
written to you at the same time. I certainly had no intention 


of stealing a march upon you or your neighbours in Manchester 
Square. 


“Yours very truly, 
“ A, AKERS-DOUGLAS.” 
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Copy. Private. 
“ House of Commons, 
“ June 9th, 1899. 

* DEAR LADY IDDESLEIGH,—I have made enquiries as to the 
condition of the trees in Manchester Square, and am informed 
that no trees have been or will be removed from the front portion 
of the garden at Hertford House. 

“'I'wo plane trees, however, were removed, one on the east 
side and the other on the west side of the garden, as the Trustees 
considered them too close to the wall and dangerous. 

“The brick rubbish alluded to has been placed on the roads 
and footways temporarily, and will be used for their reconstruc- 
tion. 

“Every care will be taken to keep the rubbish away from the 
plants and froin the roots of the trees. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“(Signed) A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 

“'The CounTEss OF [DDESLEIGH.” 


Copy. Private. 
“ January 9th, 1900. 

* DEAR LADY IDDESLEIGH,— You wrote to me in June last about 
the condition of the trees in Manchester Square in front of the 
garden at Hertford House, and in answer I said that no trees 
would be removed from that garden. 

“ Hertford House is now managed by Trustees, and I am in- 
formed that they desire to lay out the garden again, and that 
some of the trees will have to be removed. 

«The new arrangement will be made under the direction of 
one of the Trustees, Mr. A. B. Freeman Mitford, and under his 
advice I feel sure that the ground will be laid out to the very 
best advantage. 

“JT am writing this to show you I have not forgotten the 
interest you take in preserving the beauties of the Square. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“(Signed) A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 

* The COUNTESS OF IDDESLEIGH.” 


“20, Manchester Square, W., 
“15th February, 1900. 
“DEAR Mr. AKERS-DoUGLAS,—Many thanks for your note and 
enclosure. I am glad to hear that the present intention of the 
‘Trustees is to do something for the Hertford House garden. 
Nothing they can do will compensate us for the loss of the trees, 
since the ground of the garden is hidden from us by the wall. 
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“ That, however, is relatively a small matter. Our substantial 
complaint is that official pledges, given to us in perfectly dis- 
tinct language, and repeated several times, have been disre- 
garded. 

“T should add that we fully recognize that you personally had 
no intention to ‘steal a march upon us.’ What we feel is that 
we are the victims of the levity with which certain officials are 
wont to take any means of silencing what they regard as 
importunate questions. 

** Yours very truly. 
** ROBERT CECIL.” 

“P.S.—Under the circumstances, Imust reserve my power of 
publishing the correspondence.” 


‘* H.M. Office of Works, 
“February 16th, 1900. 

“DeaR LorD Ropert,—If you have resolved to publish the 
letters which have passed between us, I must ask you to publish 
this letter, and also to include my correspondence with Lady 
Iddesleigh, which explains the action of my Department. 

“T must demur to your charges of levity against my officers. 

“Their replies to the questions put to them were given in 
perfect good faith upon the state of facts as they existed at that 
time. When a new condition was interposed by the action of the 
Trustees, 1 had to reconsider the whole question, and my letter to 
Lady Iddesleigh of January 9th was written accordingly. 

“ The only regret I have is that the correspondence with you, 
which was conducted unofficially and partly through Sir Francis 
Mowatt, and was consequently not recorded here, escaped 
attention, or I should have written to you, as I did to Lady 
Iddesleigh, before the work of alteration was carried out. 

“Yours very truly, 
* A. AKERS-DOUGLAS.” 

“The Lorp Ropert CEctn, Q.C.” 


The Radical’s smile is now positively offensive, and the oldest 
inhabitant in his loyalty to the existing régime is hard pressed. 

“There is no cheating,” he repeats, “no cheating, simply 
a misunderstanding. Don’t you see—he didn’t know till this 
year that the Trustees managed all the show?” 

“ Yes,” answers the Radical, sardonically, “and he thinks the 
first trees wer’n’t removed, and if they were it was because they 
were too close to the wall, whereas, we know it was because they 
were too far from the lodges, the lodges having been removed. 
In the same way, doubtless, as the rubbish could not be kept 
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‘away from the plants and from the roots of the trees,’ the trees 
and the plants were taken away from the rubbish.” The oldest 
inhabitant looks doubtful, but manfully tries to “feel sure that 
the ground will be laid out to the very best advantage,” under 
the auspices of the very best of all possible Government Offices. 

The Radical goes about repeating to himself in a sort of 
ecstasy, “No trees have been or will he removed. . . . Two 
plane trees, however, were removed.” He talks of bringing out 
a simple grammar for the use of public offices. 

Meanwhile, the spinster of No. 99, who lives so far round 
the corner that she can see nothing of the Square, mourns over 
the loss of four “ fine young trees.” 


ROBERT CECIL. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—A RETURN TO FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. 


In a valuable little volume entitled Lessons of the War,* 
which consists of a reprint of comments made week by week, 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson thus appreciates the position when Lord 
Roberts opened that brilliant campaign in the Orange Free 
State which has had such momentous consequences both ili- 
tary and political in South Africa and, indeed, elsewhere. “In 
war the first element of success is unity of direction in a strong 
hand. The reason is that whenever the co-operation of large 
numbers is involved the needful concentration of purpose can be 
supplied only by the head man, the leader or director. Concentra- 
tion of purpose means in war the arrangement in due perspective 
of all the various objectives, the selection of the most important of 
them, the distribution of forces according to the importance of the 
blows to be delivered, of which some one is always decisive. To 
the decisive point, then, the bulk of the forces are directed, and at 
other points small forces are left to make shift as well as they can, 
unless, indeed, there is a superabundance of force—not a common 
phenomenon. The same principle of concentration prescribes that 
action when once begun should, at any rate at the decisive point, 
be sudden, rapid, and continuous.” Mr. Wilkinson points out that: 
“ These fundamental ideas are illustrated by the practice of all the 
great commanders, and there is, perhaps, no better definition of a 
great commander than one whose action illustrates the simple 
principles of war. Lord Roberts is once more revealing to his 
countrymen the nature of these principles. The tangled mass of 
the war has suddenly become simplified, and there is clearness 
where there was confusion.” It requires a serious mental effort to 
realize that this great soldier and his remarkable Chief of the 
Staff only landed at Cape Town on January 10th, four days after 
the determined Boer assault upon Ladysmith which extorted from 
the gallant White the famous signal, “ Very hard pressed,” and 
the very day General Buller’s force commenced the movement 


* Lessons of the War. Archibald Constable & Co., Westminster. Price 2s. 6d. 
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which culminated so disastrously on the summit of Spion Kop. 
When Lord Roberts reached the seat of war he found large forces 
scattered over a front of three hundred miles, the necessary rein- 
forcements were in transit, while the land transport requisite to 
create a mobile field force was in a condition of sheer chaos. Within 
the incredibly short space of four weeks he was making his 
way to the front, which implied that his army was prepared for the 
decisive blow and that the necessary transport had been organized. 
While he was travelling towards the Modder River (nearly 600 miles. 
from Cape Town) on February 6th the various preliminary moves. 
which were either a part of, or a blind to, his central plan were 
being executed, and we have since learnt that they misled the 
Boers as compietely as they mystified British onlookers. 


In the first place, there was a much-advertised demonstration of 
British Infantry under General Kelly-Kenny in the Colesberg dis- 
trict, which was partly designed to cover the withdrawal of General 
French and his mounted force to the Modder River, whence the 
real advance was to be made. It likewise induced the Boers to 
weaken their forces at Magersfontein in order to reinforce Coles- 
berg, which they conceived to be Lord Roberts’ main objective. 
As soon as General Kelly-Kenny’s presence had achieved its double 
purpose, his Division (the Sixth) followed General French to the 
Modder River, leaving a slender British force to detain the 
superior enemy. In the next place, General Macdonald was de- 
spatched with his new command, the Highland Brigade, on a 
reconnaissance in force from Modder River camp, in a westerly 
direction towards Koodoosberg Drift, which impressed General 
Cronje with the idea that the relief of Kimberley might be 
attempted via that route. After a smart skirmish, which 
completely restored the somewhat shattered confidence of the 
Brigade and established the best relations between General 
Wauchope’s successor and the officers and men serving under 
hin, the Highlanders were recalled to Modder River camp to 
hear an inspiriting address from Lord Roberts, who had just. 
arrived from the south (February 10th). Simultaneously Colonel 
Hannay was despatched with a Brigade of Mounted Infantry to 
enter the Free State to the east of Modder River as a covering 
force to the transport sent to Ramdam for the use of the main 
body. The next day was Sunday, but it was anything but a 
day of rest for the 50,000 men engaged on the great enterprise, 
which can without any flattery be termed one of the most daring 
and difficult, both in conception and execution, throughout the 
annals of the British Army. We trust that the appended sketch 
map, which we reproduce from the Daily News by the courteous 
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permission of its editor, will enable the reader to follow the march 
to Bloemfontein. On Monday, February 12th, the army which 
had been so skilfully concentrated and so cleverly concealed 
behind the Modder River, almost within eyesight of the Boer 
camp, commenced its forward movement, of which we get a clear 
and useful account from The Times correspondent who accom- 
panied it. On that day three Divisions of Infantry, the Sixth 
(General Kelly-Kenny), the Seventh (General Tucker), the Ninth 
(General Colville), one Cavalry Division under General French, and 
two Brigades of Mounted Infantry under Colonels Hannay and 
Ridley respectively, the Artillery, under General Marshall, consist- 
ing of two Brigade Divisions of Field Artillery, three Brigade 
Divisions of Horse Artillery, one Howitzer Battery, and a Naval 
Contingent of four 4.7 inch and four 12-pounders, marched 
from Graspan, Enslin, and Honeynest Kloof, through Ramdam. 
The total Field Force amounted to 23,000 infantry and 
11,000 mounted men, with 98 guns, and a transport of over 700 
waggons drawn by nearly 9,000 mules and oxen. Later on the 
Artillery was reinforced by the arrival of a battery of 6-inch 
howitzers, throwing 100-lb. shells, and three Vickers-Maxim quick- 
firers,* and the Brigade of Guards, which had remained opposite 
the Boer trenches at Magersfontein. Lord Roberts’ object was 
“to turn General Cronje’s position, which extended west and east; 
from Magersfontein to Koodoosberg Drift, and almost to Klip 
Drift on the Modder, in order both to relieve Kimberley, and, if 
possible, to cut off Cronje’s retreat towards Bloemfontein and invest 
his whole force.” 


The plan of investing Cronje was admirably conceived, but, 
as we shall see, the promptitude with which it was modified as 
soon as General Cronje’s flight from Magersfontein nullified the 
original plan was equally remarkable. To General French and 
his splendid Division, which is said to be the largest force ever 
commanded by a British General, was entrusted the task of sweep- 
ing round the Boers and relieving Kimberley, which he accomplished 
in three days (February 12th—15th). The Sixth Division, leading 
the other Infantry, was accompanied by Lord Kitchener, and 
followed, a longo intervallo, in the wake of General French. It 
was the eagle eye of the late Sirdar that first detected the escape of 
the Boers, and he at once decided upon the necessary steps to over- 
take them. The narrative of the pursuit is intricate on account of 
the names and the roughness and variations of the maps, but in its 


* This is presumably the despised ‘‘ Pom-Pom ” used with such effect by the 
Boers, though previously rejected by the War Office and now finally adopied. 
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essentials it is interesting and exciting. We shall probably not 
fully appreciate what a magnificent performance it was until 
Colonel Henderson, the biographer of Stonewall Jackson, who 
is on Lord Roberts’ staff, has written his account of it. On 
February 13th the Sixth Division reached Watervall Drift on 
the Riet, on the 14th it rested at Wegdraai, and on the morning 
of the 15th marched to Klip Drift—on General Cronje’s flank. 
The Ninth Division with Mounted Infantry followed the Sixth, 
while the Seventh remained at Jacobsdaal with Lord Roberts. 
Thus was General Cronje being slowly encircled, and, as The 
Times correspondent justly observes, “Splendid as was the per- 
formance of the Cavalry in their ride to Kimberley, no less 
credit is due to the Infantry for the cheerfulness and endurance 
shown by them in four days of almost incessant marching. The 
complete success of the march was only marred by one mishap, the 
loss of a convoy of 180 waggons (one quarter of the total transport) 
full of forage and provisions at Watervall Drift, a loss so serious 
that its results have been felt ever since.” The reader must picture 
to himself the position on the morning of the critical day, February 
15th, when General Cronje’s swift decision, and no less swift action, 
constrained the British to instantaneously modify their carefully 
prepared plan. General French remained resting at Klip Drift, 
waiting for the arrival of the Sixth Division, which was to secure 
his left flank and thus enable him to proceed to Kimberley. On 
Lord Kitchener's arrival with this Division, accompanied by 
Mounted Infantry and two batteries of Field Artillery, together 
with naval 12-pounders, General French at once continued and 
completed his famous ride, moving round the Boer flank, and 
covering the intervening distance to Kimberley before nightfall. 
General Cronje had obstinately declined to believe the infor- 
mation he had received as to the movements of the British, being 
convinced by past experience of our immobility, but now at the 
eleventh hour he realized his precarious position, and after one 
futile effort to intercept General French’s avalanche of horsemen, 
he decided to evacuate his trenches at Magersfontein and to fall 
back towards Bloemfontein. 

The Boer Army displayed their usual tactical mobility in 
abandoning Magersfontein, for the very same night that General 
French entered Kimberley (February 15th) General Cronje’s force 
was trekking across the front of the Sixth Division. On the 
following morning (February 16th) Kaffirs brought the news to our 
Modder River camp that the Magersfontein laager was deserted. 
“At daybreak (Tinves account) that morning the troops at Klip 
Drift (¢.e., Sixth Division), descried a vast dust cloud drifting east- 
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wards across the plain to the north-east. Lord Kitchener, at once 
realizing what that cloud meant, gave orders for the Mounted 


Infantry not to follow French, but to follow up and attack the 
convoy.” 


‘* The Mounted Infantry rode in pursuit across the plain, endeavouring to get 
to the north of the convoy, while General Knox’s Brigade was pushed along the 
north bank of the river, which makes a large bend to the north between Klip Drift 
and Klipkraal Drift, to’strike the convoy on its southern flank. Cronje sent on 
his waggons to Drieputs Farm, at the north-eastern end of the bend, where they 
laagered at about eleven, and maintained arunning fight with our troops all day. 
The skill with which the Boers conducted this rear-guard action extorted un- 
qualified praise from all our officers. As the detachments on the extreme right of 
the Boer line were driven hack by our Mounted Infantry they rode round behind 
their centre and took up fresh positions on their left against the 8lst Battery and 
Knox’s Brigade, which were advancing along the north bank of the river. At 
midday the Boers attempted to hold three low kopjes two miles north-east of Klip 
Drift, but were driven back to a stronger position at Drieputs.” 


Desultory fighting lasted all day (February 16th), and doubtless 
the Boers were confident of escaping from a force with such a 
small proportion of mounted men; but the British generalship 
was shrewd and determined, while our men were “ keener than 
mustard.” That night Colonel Stephenson’s Brigade re-crossed 
the river at Klip Drift (see map), and marched off at three o’clock 
in the morning of the 17th to the south of the river, with the inten- 
tion of heading off Cronje at Paardeberg or Koodoosrand Drift :— 


“They were joined about ten at Klipkraal Drift by Knox’s Brigade, which 
marched along the northern bank. The Mounted Infantry, pushing on, reached 
Paardeberg Drift that evening, and encamped on rising ground close to the south 
bank. The Infantry, leaving Klipkraal at six in the evening, made a night 
march for Paardeberg Drift, but, missing their way, slightly passed the Drift and 
bivouacked on some rising ground nearly two miles beyond, separated from the 
river by a smooth plain shelving gently down to it. The mistake was a fortunate 
one, as it brought the Infantry almost opposite to the place where Cronje had 
determined to cross, Cronje had left Drieputs during the night after the battle, 
abandoning seventy-eight waggons, and pushed on along the north bank of the 
river during Saturday for Koodoosrand Drift. Soon after passing north of Paarde- 
berg Drift he heard that French had already returned from Kimberley, and was 
holding a line of high kopjes running north-west from Koodoosrand Drift, and 
completely commanding the Drift. Wheeling his waggons to the right across the 
plain, he laagered onthe north bank of the river at Wolveskraal Farm. This was 
opposite to a drift of the same name, about half-way between Paardeberg and 
Koodoosrand Drifts, being about four miles in a straight line from each. Here he 
intended to cross on Sunday morning. Bui already, during the night, he became 
aware of the presence of the Mounted Infantry south of Paardeberg Drift, and 
decided that he could not get his convoy away without fighting. Probably Cronje 
did not realize that Kelly-Kenny’s Infantry could have already marched up and 
occupied the rising ground not three thousand yards south of Wolveskraal Drift ; 
still less could he know that General Colville’s Division (whose endurance has 
been extraordinary) was but a few miles behind, and was to reach Paardeberg 
Drift before daybreak. If Cronje had known this, there is little doubt that 
he would have promptly sacrificed all his transport and all his guns in order to 
get his men away and escape from the trap into which he was now caught. As it 
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was, he sent a great part of his force to line the river bed all the way down to 
Paardeberg Drift, in order to act as a rear-guard and check any attempt to inter- 
fere with his crossing Wolveskraal Drift at his leisure.” 


GENERAL CRONJE’S SEDAN. 


The contest between General Cronje and Lord Roberts had 
been short, sharp, and decisive, for we can now see that it was 
virtually decided—and with it the fate of Ladysmith, if not the 
War—as soon as the Boer General was driven into the river 
bed at Paardeberg on Sunday, February 18th, when he placed 
himself in the centre of a cunningly contrived British net. 
The ablest of the Boer Generals had been completely outwitted 
by Lord Roberts’ “un-British” strategy, dazzled by General 
French’s extraordinary mobility, and finally outmarched by 
the devoted British Infantry, who had hung on to the retreat- 
ing foe like bulldogs and finally brought him to bay at what 
proved to be Cronje’s Sedan. Both sides had exhibited fine 
wnilitary qualities, and we would remind those who are too 
bigoted to recognize the generalship and fighting powers of the 
Boers that they thereby depreciate the great efforts made by the 
British Empire to overcome them. Lord Roberts had intended 
to invest the enemy in their camp at Magersfontein, and 
this plan had been so cleverly concealed as to take General 
Cronje completely unawares, and the latter only saved himself 
by his brilliant bolt towards Bloemfontein, which was within 
an ace of success. Happily, British resource was equal to the 
occasion ; the original plan was immediately modified, and owing to 
the magnificent capacity of a disciplined and mobile field force, the 
inodified plan was successfully executed, with the result that 
the Sedan had been simply moved from Magersfontein to 
Paardeberg. On coming up with General Cronje, Lord Kitcherer’s 
first idea appears to have been to carry the enemy’s position by 
assault, and though the attempt was not successful, the determined 
fighting on that day (February 18th) had the effect of hopelessly 
hemuming the Boers into a confined space, from which there was 
no possibility of escape unless a way was opened by considerable rein- 
forcements. ‘ His (Cronje’s) position is in a way very defensible, 
being, in fact, one enormous shelter trench, with numerous short 
cross trenches, and a supply of water running through it. It would 
be difficult to take it by storm without a very heavy loss; but 
any attempt to escape from it would mean that the Boers would 
have to attempt to cross open ground enclosed for a complete 
circle by a vastly superior force.” 


On Monday, February 19th, Lord Roberts and his Statf reached 
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the scene of action, followed by General Tucker’s Division. Prior 
to the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief the Boer General had 
requested an armistice, about which there was some misunder- 
standing at the time. The episode has since been cleared up by 
the following statement :—“ When Cronje sent a white flag asking 
for an armistice of twenty-four hours for the purpose of burying 
his dead, Lord Kitchener replied, not’ Lord Roberts, who had not 
yet arrived from Jacobsdaal, though he was momentarily expected. 
Lord Kitchener’s answer was that it was impossible to accede to 
the request, which must await the arrival of the Commander-in- 
Chief. When the matter was referred to Lord Roberts on his 
arrival, he promptly sent an answer refusing to grant such an 
armistice. General Cronje then sent a reply, which, being wrongly 
translated, led to the belief that he wished to surrender; but when 
Lord Roberts conveyed to him a message desiring him to come to 
surrender in person, the Boer General by his answer showed that a 
mistake had been made, and that he had no intention of capitulat- 
ing. Thereupon Lord Roberts—not Lord Kitchener, as was 
originally stated—ordered the resumption of the bombardment.” 
The reasons for refusing General Cronje’s request were obvious. 
It was simply a device for gaining time pending the arrival of the 
reinforcements daily expected from Natal and elsewhere, and 
would have been utilized by the Boers to strengthen their suff- 
ciently formidable entrenchments. After deciding the armistice 
question, Lord Roberts’ next duty was to settle whether to carry 
the enemy’s position by assault or to reduce him by the pressure 
of privation. This decision involved a careful consideration of 
troublesome commissariat and terrible water questions, as well as 
an estimate of the strategical mobility of the Boers engaged in 
other parts of the theatre of war. After weighing all the pros and 
cons the Commander-in-Chief decided that patience was the wisest 
policy. His force would thus obtain a much-needed rest ; he could 
make sure of capturing his enemy without serious bloodshed; while 
pending his surrender General Cronje would act as a bait to attract 
Boers from Natal, the pressure upon Ladysmith, which was then 
in dire straits, would thus be relieved, and General Buller’s hitherto 
hopeless task would be substantially eased. Lord Roberts’ judg- 
ment proved to be thoroughly sagacious, and all his calculations 
were verified. The Boers were daily subjected to a tremendous 
bombardment, but they hung doggedly out for more than a week, 
during which time various commandos arriving from Natal and 
Colesberg were smashed and scattered. General French con- 
tinually distinguished himself. 


The great and now inevitable event occurred at daybreak on 
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February 27th (Majuba Day), and was thus announced by Lord 
Roberts in his telegram to the War Office, despatched from 
Paardeberg at 7.45 am.:—‘General Cronje and all his force 
capitulated unconditionally at daylight this morning, and is now 
a prisoner in my camp. The strength of his force will be commu- 
nicated later. I hope Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
this event satisfactory, occurring as it does on the anniversary of 
Majuba.” Four hours later Lord Roberts sent details, which en- 
hanced the immense enthusiasm caused by so auspicious an event, 
on an anniversary associated with disaster and humiliation, by 
emphasizing the valiant services of the Canadians :— 


‘From information furnished daily to me by my Intelligence Department 
it became apparent that Cronje’s force was becoming more depressed and 
that discontent among his troops and discord among the leaders were rapidly in- 
creasing. This feeling was doubtless accentuated by the disappointment caused 
when the Boer reinforcements which tried to relieve Cronje were defeated by our 
troops on the 23rd inst. I resolved, therefore, to bring pressure to bear on the 
enemy. Each night trenches were pushed forward towards the enemy’s laager, 
so as to gradually contract his position, and at the same time I bombarded it 
heavily with artillery, which was yesterday materially aided by the arrival of four 
§-in. howitzers, which I ordered up from De Aar. Incarrying out these measures 
tle captive balloon gave great assistance by keeping us informed of the disposi- 
tions and movements of the enemy. At 3 a.m. to-day a most dashing advance 
made by the Canadian Regiment and some Engineers, supported by the 1st 
Gordon Highlanders and 2nd Shropshire, resulted in our gaining a point some 
600 yards nearer the enemy, and within about 80 yards of his trenches, where our 
men entrenched themselves and maintained their position till morning—a gallant 
deed, worthy of our Colonial comrades, which, I am glad to say, was attended with 
comparatively slight loss. This apparently clinched matters, for at daylight a 
letter signed by Cronje, in which he stated that he surrendered unconditionally, 
was brought to our outposts under a flag of truce. In my reply I told Cronje that 
he must present himself at my camp, and that his force must come out of their 
laager after laying down their arms. By 7 a.m. I received General Cronje, and 
despatched a telegram to you announcing the fact. In the course of conversation 
he asked for kind treatment at our hands, and also that his wife, grandson, 
private secretary, adjutant, and servants might accompany him wherever he 
might be sent. I reassured him, and told him his request would be eomplied 
with. I informed him that a general officer would be sent with him to Cape Town 
to ensure his being treated with proper respect ex route. He will start this after- 
noon under the charge of Major-General Pretyman, who will hand him over to 
the General commanding at Cape Town. The prisoners, who number about 3,000 
(subsequently found to be over 4,000, of whom nearly 3,000 were Transvaalers and 
the balance Free Staters) will be formed into commandos under their own officers. 
They also will leave here to-day, reaching the Modder River to-morrow, whence 
they will be railed to Cape Town in detachments.” 


Lord Roberts subsequently visited the Boer laager, and bore 
tribute to the “ingenuity and energy with which the position was 
made almost impregnable to assault.” In the whole Boer force 
there were only found 170 wounded as a result of some ten 
days’ bombardment with over fifty guns and howitzers. This 
does not establish the uselessness of artillery, as some hasty 
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persons are assuming, for it had the effect of practically disarming 
the Boers by driving them underground, and thus preventing thein 
from using either gun or rifle to any serious purpose; but it does 
prove that the destructive power of artillery can be counteracted 
by the skilful use of the spade. Not the least interesting feature 
of the surrender was our failure to secure any of the Boer big 
guns, which War Office apologists had hitherto declared to be 
immobile. They had been sufficiently mobile to vanish. We had 
to content ourselves with six small pieces. The apologists were 
consequently compelled to assume that the big guns must have 
been buried. So far they have not been exhuined. 


THE CAPTURE OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 

Before coming to the remarkable sequel to Lord Roberts’ cap- 
ture of General Cronje and his force, the relief of Ladysmith, it 
may be as well to follow the Commander-in-Chief in his trium- 
phant march of ninety miles to Bloemfontein, the Free State 
capital, which he reached exactly a fortnight after Majuba Day. 
The British Army first moved from Paardeberg in a north-easterly 
direction to Osfontein, where the troops found a healthier atimo- 
sphere than in the neighbourhood of Cronje’s shattered laager. 
A Boer force had concentrated in some force across the Modder 
River at a place called Poplar Grove (see map), where they pro- 
posed to dispute the British advance from a prepared position on 
a range of kopjes. On March 7th Lord Roberts advanced to 
attack with three Infantry Divisions and the Guards Brigade; the 
Cavalry Division, the Mounted Infantry, and Horse Artillery being 
on the flank. The total force was 45,000. The Ninth Division 
worked on the north side of the river, the Seventh and Sixth on 
the south. While the Boer front was thus held the ever-success- 
ful French rode round their flank and got between them and 
Bloemfontein, thus cutting their communications and causing them 
to beat a hasty retreat, leaving all their supplies and one gun (only a 
little one) in our hands. Our cavalry went in hot pursuit, but the 
horses were completely done up—the War Office having steadily 
turned a deaf ear to all demands for remounts, the spirit which 
“prefers unmounted men” being by no means extinct. That 
evening Lord Roberts fixed his headquarters at Poplar Grove, 
within sixty miles of the capital. The moral effect of this last 
rout of the Boers was considerable, as it subsequently transpired 
that they had numbered no less than 14,000, in a carefully chosen 
and strongly entrenched position, where they calmly and confidently 
awaited the usual frontal attack. On finding General French with 
his cavalry on their flank they had bolted incontinently in spite of 
the passionate entreaties of Presidents Kruger and Steyn, who were 
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perforce compelled to retreat also. The next stand made by the 
burghers was thirteen miles to the east, at a place called Drie- 
fontein, upon which Lord Roberts advanced on March 10th, his 
force being extended in three columns covering a front of some 
sixteen miles, This time, when the Boers probably expected an 
outflanking movement, the British attacked and pierced their 
centre, the brunt of the fighting, which involved the use of the 
bayonet, falling upon the irresistible Sixth Division. The co- 
operation of a portion of the cavalry compelled the Boers to beat 
another retreat, though owing to their remarkable mobility they 
got away with their guns, “siege ” and otherwise. 


On March 13th Lord Roberts was able to send the Secretary of 
State for War this gratifying announcement :—“ Bloemfontein, 
March 13th, 8 p.m.—By the help of God, and by the bravery of 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, the troops under my command have taken 
possession of Bloemfontein. The British flag now flies over the 
Presidency, vacated last evening by Mr. Steyn, late President of the 
Orange Free State. Mr. Fraser, member of the late Executive 
Government, the Mayor, the Secretary to the late Government, the 
Landdrost, and other officials, met me two miles from the town 
and presented me with the keys of the public offices. The enemy 
have withdrawn from the neighbourhood, and all seems quiet. 
The inhabitants of Bloemfontein gave the troops a cordial 
welcome.” With his usual felicity Lord Roberts had succeeded in 
expressing a sound policy in a single werd. Mr. Steyn was referred 
to as “late” President, the same epithet being applied to the 
Executive Government, but the Mayor and the Landdrost are 
referred to in the present tense. In other words, the Orange Free 
State as a separate entity has ceased to exist, but there is to be 
as little disturbance as possible with local institutions and oftices. 
Lord Roberts has, ever since he landed in South Africa, displayed 
statesmanship in every act and utterance. He appears to think of 
the future peace as much as of the present war. The Army and 
Navy Gazette thus summarizes the first phase in the new cam- 
paign :— 


‘*When Lord Roberts on Tuesday, at the head of the Gordon Highlanders, a 
Cavalry Brigade, and three batteries of Horse Artillery, took possession of the 
capital of the Orange State, the first grand objective of the war, he completed half 
of the heavy task allotted to him. From the very moment that he crossed the 
enemy’s border his advance assumed the character of a triumphal progress, in 
which he handled a powerful force, mobile beyond precedent in British armies, 
with a masterly strategy that bore down all opposition. This great event closes 
a chapter in the records of the campaign, the brilliancy of which has been dulled 
by nodisaster. In rather less than a month Kimberley and Ladysmith have been 
set free; the Boer General, Cronje, and his army after heavy fighting, captured, 
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and are on the way to St. Helena; two battles on Free State soil have been fought 
and won, the enemy scattered in disorganized flight, and the capital occupied. 
Monday, the 12th inst., saw the British General at Ventersvlei, eighteen miles 
from Bloemfontein, with General French’s cavalry ever well in advance, lying 
across the southern railway six miles below the town. By midnight of the same 
day, acting under orders from the Commander-in-Chief, General French had seized 
a couple of hills overlooking the town and its railway, thus preparing the way for 
Lord Roberts’ triumphal entry on the morrow, and the unfurling there once more 
of the British flag after a lapse of nearly half a century.” 


One of the Commander-in-Chief’s first acts, after entering the Free 
State capital, was to issue the following Army Order :—“ On Feb- 
ruary 12th this force crossed the boundary of the Free State ; three 
days later Kimberley was relieved ; on the fifteenth day the bulk 
of the Boer Army, under one of its most trusted Generals, was 
made prisoner ; on the seventeenth day news came of the relief of 
Ladysmith ; and on March 13th, twenty-nine days from the com- 
mencement of the operations, the capital of the Free State was 
occupied. This is a record of which any Army would be proud—a 
record which could not have been achieved except by earnest, well- 
disciplined men, determined to do their duty, whatever the diffi- 
culties and dangers. Exposed to the extreme heat of the day, 
bivouacking under heavy rain, marching long distances, often on 
reduced rations, all ranks have displayed an endurance, cheerful- 
ness, and gallantry which is beyond all praise.” Lord Roberts adds 
that he desires especially to refer to the heroic spirit with which 
the wounded have borne their suffering. No impatience nor murmur 
of complaint has been uttered. The anxiety of all when succour 
came was that their comrades should be attended to first. The 
General’s pride in his troops is only equalled by their confidence 
in and devotion to him; as The Times correspondent expresses it : 
“'The marching of the Army Corps throughout has been superb. 
The Guards Brigade marched from 3 p.m. yesterday to 1 p.m. to- 
day (March 13th) with two and a half hours’ sleep, but every man 
in the force is willing to work till he drops for Lord Roberts. 
Every march, every movement, and every victory increases his 
popularity and strengthens the Army’s confidence in him.- All 
the troops realize that they are taking part in the most famous 
march of recent times.” While staying at Bloemfontein Lord 
Roberts has been busily engaged in receiving the submission of 
Free State burghers, many of whom had opposed the War Party 
led by President Steyn. He has done everything possible to con- - 
ciliate the Free Staters, and his pacifying proclamations, coupled — 
with the admirable behaviour of his troops, have had a notable 
effect. During this breathing space British columns have been 
scouring the country in all directions, while some of the troops 
have been enjoying a well-earned and much-needed rest. The 
22* 
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necessary preparations are being made for the invasion of the 
Transvaal and the capture of Pretoria, which event Lord Wolseley 
predicts will have taken place by May 15th, a characteristically 
sanguine forecast. It is uncertain whether the Boers will make 
a further stand south of the Vaal River, but they are reported to 
be massing at Kroonstadt, some eighty miles north of Bloemfontein. 
There are also hopes that some of the Boer forces who had pre- 
viously invaded Cape Colony, and who have been completely 
cleared out by the vigorous and occasionally brilliant operations of 
General Brabant, General Gatacre, and General Clements, may be 
caught between these forces, which are now advancing on Bloem- 
fontein from the south, and British columns moving from Bloem- 
fontein. The sporadic rebellion in Cape Colony is said to be 
dying out. The one pressing anxiety is as to the state and fate 
of Mafeking and its handful of heroes. 


Perhaps the most painful episode of Lord Roberts’ campaign has 
been the treacherous use of the white flag by the Boers. The 
question is finally set,even beyond pro-Boer doubts, by the following 
telegram addressed by Lord Roberts to Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn on March 11th :— 


** Another instance having occurred of a gross abuse of the white flag and of 
the signal of holding up the hands in token of surrender, it is my duty to inform 
your Honour that if such abuse occurs again I shall most reluctantly be compelled 
to order my troops to disregard the white flag entirely. 

‘*The instance occurred on the kopje east of Driefontein Farm yesterday 
evening, and was witnessed by several of my own Staff officers, as well as by 
myself, and resulted in the wounding of several of my officers and men. 

‘*A large quantity of explosive bullets of three different kinds was found 
in Cronje’s laager and after every engagement with your Honour’s troops. 

‘Such breaches of the recognized usages of war and of the Geneva Convention 
are a disgrace to any civilized Power. 

** A copy of this telegram has been sent to my Government with a request that 
it may be communicated to all neutral Powers.” 


A week later the Boer Presidents replied as follows :— 


‘* Your Excellency’s telegram, despatched at 9.45 a.m. on the llth, reached me 
yesterday. Assure you that nothing would grieve me more than that my burghers 
should make themselves guilty of a deed suchas that laid to their charge by you. 
I am, however, glad to say that you must have been mistaken. 

‘*T have made personal enquiry of General Delarey, who was in command of 
our burghers at the place mentioned by you. (He) denies entirely that our 
burghers acted ag stated by you, but says that on Saturday (date illegible) the 
British troops, when they were about fifty yards from our position, put up their 
hands as well as the white flag, whilst at the same time your cannon bombarded 
the said troops as well, with the result that Commandant De Beer was wounded, 

‘** Yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, the head Commandant wrote in his 
account of the battle as follows :—‘ The soldiers hoisted the white flag, but were 
then fired at by the English cannons and compelled to charge.’ 

‘*Perhaps it is unknown to your Excellency that the same thing happened at 
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Spion Kop, where, when a portion of the troops had hoisted the white flag and 
put up their hands, and whilst our burghers were busy disarming them, another 
portion of the troops fired on our burghers and on the troops who had surrendered, 
in consequence thereof not only our burghers, but some of the British troops were 
killed. It has also been reported that at the last battle on the Tugela the English 
cannon fired on the troops who had surrendered. 

‘* With reference to the explosive bullets found in General Cronje’s laager and 
elsewhere, I can give your Excellency the assurance that such bullets were not 
purchased or allowed by the Government. I have, however, no reason to doubt 
your statement, as I know that many of the burghers of this State and of the 
South African Republic took a large number of Lee-Metford rifles and Dum Dum 
and other bullets from the British troops. May I request your Excellency, as 
the cable is closed to me, to make my reply known to your Government and to 
the neutral Powers by cable? 

“* (Signed) STATE PRESIDENT.” 


In forwarding this insolent and irrelevant document, Lord Roberts 
quietly observes: “As enquiry into that matter proves his 
Honour’s allegations to be unfounded, and as I personally saw the 
holding up of hands, which he denies, I have not thought it 
desirable to continue the correspondence.” 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


Lord Roberts’ invasion of the Free State on the 12th of February 
exercised an immediate influence on the military situation in 
Natal. The garrison of Ladysmith observed so early as the 
16th February that unwonted activity animated the besiegers, of 
whom considerable parties were apparently on the move north- 
wards. Dr. Leyds took an early occasion to prepare Europe for 
the raising of the long siege. We cannot believe, judging by the 
results of his previous efforts, that Sir Redvers Buller could 
ever have joined hands with Sir George White without the power- 
ful diversion in the west.* But to say this is in no way to suggest 


* The Daily News Natal correspondent, writing from Pietermaritzburg, on 
February 24th, thus associates the Roberts and Buller campaigns :—‘‘ The news 
of General French’s brilliant feat and its sequel—the relief of Kimberley and 
the flight of Cronje—was, at Lord Roberts’ :request, made public throughout 
Natal, or so much of it as remains in British occupation, immediately after their 
occurrence, and it was followed by the intelligence that Cronje was almost sur- 
rounded by our troops about thirty miles east of Jacobsdaal, and that Lord 
Roberts was pushing forward further troops and guns in support. Lord Roberts 
asked that Cronje’s critical position might be at oncemade known throughout Natal, 
and on being communicated to the troops the effect was electrical. If the inten- 
tion was to embarrass the Boers and at the same time to encourage our troops, it 
succeeded admirably. The signal for the rout, it seems, was the withdrawal of 
a considerable number of the Free Staters, who, learning of the invasion of their 
territory by British troops, and of Cronje’s critical position, set off without leave 
to render aid to their confréres. The departure of the Free Staters, who, through- 
out the campaign in Natal, have invariably been in the van, appears to have 
depressed the Transvaalers. From a letter picked up in one of the deserted Boer 
eamps, it was ascertained that General Fourie had written General Joubert re- 
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that the diversion alone would have saved Ladysmith, or in any way 
to detract from the splendid stubbornness of the Natal field army, 
whose devotion to their task was at last to be crowned with success. 
General Buller, who enjoys the complete confidence of every man 
serving under him, commenced his forward movement from Chieve- 
ley Camp (whither he had moved on February 11th) on February 
14th by attacking the various positions south of the Tugela still held 
by the Boers. These operations occupied four days, and involved 
serious fighting. Hussar Hill, Monte Cristo, Gun Hill, Cingolo, and 
Hlangwane Hill, giving us command of Colenso, were successively 
taken, and the Boers withdrew beyond the Tugela. General 
Hart’s Brigade entered Colenso unopposed on February 20th (two 
days after General Cronje was run to ground at Paardeberg), and 
he at once sent an advance-guard across the river, who found the 
enemy in full retreat carrying their immobile guns. The relief of 
Ladysmith was now affirmed to be accomplished, and optimists 
asserted that the enemy knew they were beaten, and had practically 
thrown up the sponge. This view was encouraged by the facility 
with which Sir Charles Warren took his Division across the 
Tugela on the following day. But the optimists were wrong 
as usual. The Boers were evidently in two minds. The 
Free Staters wished to get home as rapidly as possible, in order 
to rescue Cronje and to protect their threatened capital, while 
the Transvaalers were exceedingly reluctant to relinquish the 
splendid prize which they believed to be still within their grasp. 
A bargain appears to have been tacitly struck. The Free Staters 
withdrew, while the majority of the Transvaalers remained to 
harass the British. 


We have so far had no clear account of the events of the 
next few days, but there was desperate fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pieter’s Station on 22nd and 23rd, in which the 
Irish regiments covered themselves with glory and obtained 
royal recognition of the Shamrock. But it still remained doubt- 
ful whether we could penetrate the Boer lines, and gloomy 
views prevailed once more as to the fate of Ladysmith; at one 
moment Sir Redvers Buller was almost in touch with Sir George 


questing that reinforcements might be sent, and that the Commandant-General 
had stated his inability to comply with the request, his excuse being that 3,000 
burghers had been put out of action during the operations around Spion Kop. 
Finding themselves weakened, and perceiving no chance of reinforcements 
arriving, a panic apparently set in, and flight was determined upon. Nothing 
short of absolute fright could have induced the Boers to abandon the magnificent 
positions they held, and in the abandonment to leave behind such a vast accumula- 
tion of ammunition, food«stuffs, and general stores as were found in the deserted 
trenches and camps,” 
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White, and the next it was announced that he had found it 
necessary to recross the Tugela, in order to turn the main Boer 
position on Pieter’s Hill, where the enemy had elected to make 
his final stand. This delicate movement was successfully executed 
on the 26th of February, and the next day Sir Charles Warren’s 
Division assaulted and carried the Boer entrenchments. This 
brilliant feat occurred on the very day (February 27th) on which 
General Cronje surrendered. On March 1st came the joyful news 
from Sir Redvers Buller :—* Lyttelton’s Headquarters, March Ist, 
9.5 a.m.—Dundonald, with Natal Carbineers and composite 
regiment, entered Ladysmith last night. The country between 
me and Ladysmith is reported clear of the enemy. I am moving 
on Nelthorpe.” Some hours later General Buller wired from 
Nelthorpe:—“I have just returned from Ladysmith. Except 
a small rear-guard north of Surprise Hill the whole of the enemy 
lately besieging it have retired in hot haste, and to the south of the 
town the country is quite clear of them. The garrison were on 
half a pound of meat a day, and were supplementing their meat 
ration by horses and mules. The men will want a little nursing 
before they are fit for the field.” The nightmare that had so long 
haunted the British Empire, the day-dream of our countless 
enemies, had vanished into space. It would be impossible to give 
any idea of the delirious enthusiasm that swept over Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Since the relief of Lucknow it has had no parallel. 
For many weeks we had been steadily steeling ourselves to bear 
a catastrophe, though we knew that such men as Sir George White, 
the Hunters, Hamiltons, Brocklehursts, &c., would never surrender. 


The Times Ladysmith correspondent gives a moving account of 
the rescue of the suffering garrison. On the morning of February 
28th, when the effect of Sir Redvers Buller’s capture of Pieter’s 
Hill was evident, the news went round the town that “full rations 
have again been issued ” :— 


‘This morning disclosed the flight of the enemy, and in the evening 300 men 
of the Imperial Light Horse and the Natal Carbineers marched in without opposi- 
tion. [tis impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the beleaguered garrison. 
Cheer upon cheer ran from post to post. The staff, officers, civilians, and soldiers 
flocked down to greet them at the ford of the Klip River. Women with children 
in their arms tearfully pressed forward to grasp the hands of the gallant band. 
Sisters and brothers, friends and relatives met again. It was the most moving 
scene I have ever witnessed. Strong men were in tears. The contrast between 
the robust troopers of a dozen battles and the pale, emaciated defenders of Lady- 
smith was great. The hour for which we had so patiently waited had come at 
last. Sir G. White and his staff met the troops in the centre of the town. He 
was cheered with heartfelt enthusiasm. He addressed the civilians and thanked 
the garrison for their magnificent support through trials which we alone can 
realize.” 
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In a further account the same correspondent briefly reviews the 
situation, after declaring that “ we could possibly have hung on for 
six weeks more, but our privations would have been great. Sick- 
ness and the paucity of the supply of gun ammunition would have 
placed a limit upon the number of assaults, such as that of 
January 6th, which we should have been able to resist.” Originally 
the town contained twelve thousand fighting men and over two 
thousand civilians, besides natives, Kaffirs, and Indians. Shortly 
after its investment enteric fever and dysentery appeared. Be- 
tween casualties and sickness eight thousand fighting men passed 
through the hospital; yet, in spite of the rigorous siege, the 
death-rate remained small until January, and then increased, 
as the medical appliances were practically exhausted. From that 
time forward, a man once down was practically lost. The reduced 
rations of the fighting men just sufficed to keep them together. 
Every day thirty old horses and mules were slaughtered for food, 
and converted into soup and sausages. 


‘‘From January 15th to the present time there have been over two hundred 
deaths from disease alone. The last fortnight saw the majority of the field 
batteries unhorsed and the guns permanently posted on our defences. The British 
cavalry and drivers were converted into infantry, and sent tothe trenches. A line 
of defences had been constructed in view of a possible final contingency if the 
outer works should be carried. The total number of casualties since the invest- 
ment have been, of those who were killed or died of wounds, 24 officers and 235 
men ; of disease, 6 officers, 340 men ; wounded, 70 officers and 520 men, exclusive 
of white civilians. Twenty-one thousand of all classes were on rations.” 


During its presence in the colony Sir George White’s force has 
fought two successful engagements, suffered a check, and extri- 
cated itself. “During its investment it has kept at bay a force 
double its number, fortifying and holding -a perimeter of fourteen 
miles against siege artillery. It has made two successful sorties, 
and repulsed two organized assaults in force, the last with severe 
punishment to the enemy.” Under ordinary conditions Ladysmith 
is unhealthy at this season of the year, and, as the writer points 
out, it is marvellous that with “ the close confinement of twenty-one 
thousand Boers,” the conditions should not have been worse. He 
tells us that “ the supply organization has been admirable.* Meat 
rations have never been below three-quarters. But there have 
been weak links, especially in the sanitary system. This was 
inevitable when the first duty of the executive staff lay in fighting, 
and was greatly accentuated by the shortage of medical stores. 
However, the tone of the garrison was praiseworthy throughout ; 


* The head of the Supply Service was Colonel E. W. O. Ward, C.B., whom Sir 


George White has described as ‘‘ the best supply officer any army had since 
Moses.” 
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yet, now that it is all over, one cannot but turn sadly to the little 
cypress grove outside the town und the shady dip below Wagon 
Hill, where the newly-thrown earth tells the sad tale of our 
struggle to save Natal.” 


The Daily News Ladysmith correspondent gives an even worse 
account of the plight of the garrison than The Times correspon- 
dent, and adds other details of interest in his telegram of 
March 1st :— 


“ There is no need now to conceal the fact that supplies only sufficient for four 
days on full rations remain here. We might have held out even under famine 
for a week, but hardly longer. Horseflesh has already been used instead of beef, 
and another concoction substituted for meat extracts. Horse soup is in great 
demand, but without bread, biscuits, mealies, and meal, these foods would have 
been barely sufficient to stave off starvation for another week, It would have 
been impossible for the garrison to have held out so long but for Colonel Ward 
and Colonel Stoneman, the chiefs of the supply department, whose organization 
of all branches has been perfect. They fed Ladysmith longer than anybody 
ventured to hope, and they really saved it. The first sight of the British troops 
marching to our relief was gained when it was nearly dark, but our people 
thronged about the drift where the coming column must cross the river, Lord 
Dundonald, who was at their head, was welcomed by General Brocklehurst. 
When his name was heard the cheering was louder than ever, for he was already 
well known here in connection with his daring leadership of the Irregular Horse. 
The troops with him were composed of the Imperial Light Horse, the Natal 
Carbineers, the Natal Mounted Kifles, and Police, a hundred and seventy all told. 
Sir George White, on his way to meet the troops, was hemmed in by a cheering 
crowd of soldiers and civilians, to whom he spoke as follows :—‘ Men, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your support and help, which I shall ac- 
knowledge to the end of my life. It hurt me to cut down your rations, but I 
promise I will not do so again. Thank God we kept the flag flying.’” 


These painful revelations as to the food supply have led to the 
curious speculation, “Was Ladysmith saved by the disaster at 
Nicholson’s Nek,” which is thus discussed by the military critic of 
The Westminster Gazette :—“ It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened if Sir George White had not fought the 
action of Farquharson’s Farm and the consequent action at Nichol- 
son’s Nek. It is clear that these actions are the only incidents in 
the Natal campaign for which Sir George White thinks it possible 
that he can be fairly blamed. This may be so; but all the same I 
think that if he had never fought those actions he would have been 
compelled to either surrender or to perish with his army in an 
attempt to escape from the Boer investment. This sounds some- 
what of a parodox ; but if one reflects that these actions, so un- 
fortunate possibly in other respects, yet relieved him from the 
burden of having to feed some 1,200 additional mouths for the 
whole period of the siege, I think many people will agree with me 
that, after all, it is not impossible that they were really blessings in 
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disguise. If Colonel Ward had had to find 36,000 additional rations 
per month, as would have been the case but for these actions, at 
what period would Sir George White have found his magazines 
empty? I fear long before the relieving force had crossed the 
Tugela for the last time.” 


On March 3rd Sir Redvers Buller made his formal entry into 
Ladysmith, shortly after noon, at the head of the relieving force. 
Judging from the reports, the scene must have been most itm- 
pressive and dramatic. The column was headed by the Fusilier 
Brigade, the 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers leading the 
way, followed by the 2nd Battalion Royal Irish, Ist Battalion 
Royal Welsh, and 2nd Battalion Scottish. General Buller, standing 
forward, said: “ Let us not forget the civilians of Ladysmith, who 
have borne themselves like good and true soldiers throughout this 
very trying time. Let us give three cheers for the civilians of 
Ladysmith.” The cheers called for were given with great en- 
thusiasm. General Buller subsequently issued a General Order in 
regard to the relief of Ladysmith, saying :— 


‘*Two forces have, during the last few months, striven with conspicuous 
gallantry and splendid determination to maintain the honour of their Queen and 
country. The Ladysmith garrison, during four months, held its position against 
every attack with complete success, and endured many privations with admirable 
fortitude. The relieving force had to force its way through an unknown country, 
across an unfordable river, over almost inaccessible heights, in face of a fully- 
prepared, well-armed, and tenacious enemy. By the exhibition of the truest 
courage, the courage that burns steadily, besides flashing brilliantly, the force 
accomplished its object and added a glorious page to the history of the British 
Empire. Ladysmith has been successfully held and relieved. Sailors and soldiers, 
Colonial and home-born, have done this, united by one desire, inspired by one 
patriotism.” 


Two days later Sir Redvers Buller was able to report that Natal 
was practically clear of Boers, and some disappointment was felt 
at the apparent absence of any vigorous pursuit on our side, and 
especially at the failure to capture the Boer guns, of which we 
were always promised a big haul by admirers of our 15-pounders. 
We should remember, however, that the Ladysmith garrison 
was in far too enfeebled a condition to co-operate with the reliev- 
ing army, and probably had not a horse left which could go a mile, 
while Sir Redvers Buller himself is by no means liberally equipped 
with mounted men. We must face the fact that the main 
Boer army got away without suffering serious damage, and 
enjoys the proverbial position of “the man who fights and runs 
away.” Until it has been smashed it is idle to discuss the close of 
the war. Since the relief of Ladysmith there has been no impor- 
tant military movement to record in Natal. General Buller’s 
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force has been resting and recruiting, while the necessary re- 
organization has been carried out preparatory to a further 
advance in conjunction with Lord Roberts’ force. It was at first 
announced that Sir George White would assume command at 
Stormberg,and direct the operations of Generals Gatacre,Clements, 
and Brabant; but we regret to say that the health of the defender 
of Ladysmith makes his further campaigning doubtful. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


October 10.—Boer Ultimatum received. 


= 11.—War begins. Boers seize a train from Ladysmith 
to Harrismith. 

i 12.—Boer troops enter Natal. Capture of armoured 
train near Mafeking. 

“ 13.—Newcastle abandoned by British. 

14.—Newcastle occupied by Boers. 

. 15.—Kimberley (Commandant, Colonel Kekewich) in- 


vested. Mafeking (Commandant, Colonel 
Baden-Powell) invested. 


= 17.-— Meeting of Parliament. 
“ 19.—Vryburg betrayed to the Boers. 
- 20.—Battle of Glencoe. British carry Talana Hill. 


General Symons mortally wounded. Boers 
capture two squadrons of 18th Hussars. 
i 21.—Battle of Elands-laagte. Defeat of Boers by 
General French. 
Second Boer attack on Glencoe. General Yule 
retreats from Dundee. 
23.—Boers enter Dundee. Death of General Symons 
at Dundee. Bombardment of Mafeking. 
* 24.—Engagement at Rietfontein. Check to Boers. 
26.—General Yule’s column arrives at Ladysmith. 
Colonel Plumer engages Boers near Tuli. 
27.—Parliament prorogued. 
29.—Fighting outside Ladysmith. Stampede of mules. 
30.—Fighting at Farquhar’s Farm, near Ladysmith. 

Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 

Captain Lambton, R.N. (H.M.S. Powerful), reaches 
Ladysmith with Naval Brigade 280 strong, 
two Maxims, four long naval 12-pounders, and 
two 45-pounders, which silence Boer siege 
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October 31.—Sir Redvers Buller arrives at Cape Town. 
General French leaves Ladysmith. 
November 1.—Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize 


Colesberg. 
General assault on Mafeking repulsed. 
ce 2.—Ladysmith invested. 
British evacuate Colenso. 
Po 3.—Boers ‘successfully attacked by cavalry at Lady- 
smith. 
Naauwport and Stormberg abandoned by British. 
. 6.—Successful assault at Mafeking. Cavalry action 


near Dewdrop. 


ss 9.—Repulse of Boers at Ladysmith. First of the 
transports carrying Army Corps reaches Cape 
Town. 

s 10.—Engagement to the east of Belmont; Colonel 
Keith-Falconer killed. 

™ 12.—Lord Methuen arrives at Orange River. 

‘i 14.—Boers occupy Burghersdorp and Aliwal North. 

ss 15.—Armoured train fiasco at Chieveley. 

- 19.— Fighting near Mooi River. 

‘ 23.—Batile of Belmont. Defeat of Boers. 

Engagement at Willow Grange. Check to 

Joubert. 

“ 25.—Battle of Enslin or Graspan. Defeat of Boers. 


Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival in Natal. 
” 28.—Battle of Modder River. Drawn battle. 
December 1.—<Australian and Canadian contingents leave Cape 
Town for the front. 


= 8.—Sortie from Ladysmith under General Hunter. 
Three large Boer guns destroyed and Maxim 
captured. 

vs 10.—General Gatacre suffers serious reverse in attack- 


ing Stormberg, losing one-third of his force. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. Gun blown up on Sur- 
prise Hill. ‘Troops eugaged on return. 


‘ 11.—Battle of Magersfontein: General Wauchope killed. 
Disaster to Highland Brigade. 
- 15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffers serious reverse while 


attempting to force the passage of the Tugela, 
losing ten guns. 
“ 17.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts appointed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa, with Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief of the Staff. 
Reinforcements of 50,000 men ordered. 


area 
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December 21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, 


January 


” 


” 


South Australia, and New Zealand approve the 
despatch of additional contingents. 
23.—Departure of Lord Roberts from Southampton. 
26.—Unsuccessful sortie from Mafeking. 
27.—Lord Kitchener joins Lord Roberts at Gibraltar. 
30.—Small British force near Dordrecht cut off, but 
rescued (December 31) by Captain Goldsworthy, 
Cape Mounted Police. 
1.—General French attacks Boer position near Coles- 
berg. Inflicts loss and cuts line of retreat. 

Colonel Pilcher captures Boer laager at Sunny- 
side. 

Surrender of Kuruman to the Boers. 

3.—Boer attack on British camp near Molteno 
repulsed. 

4.—General French repulses Boers. 

6.—Ist Suffolk Regiment loses heavily near Rensburg, 
over 100 prisoners taken. 

Boers repeated attacks on Ladysmith defeated. 
General White signals “ Very hard pressed.” 
General Buller demonstrates towards Colenso. 

10.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrive at 
Cape Town. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s forward movement for the 

relief of Ladysmith. 
11.—General Buller occupies the south bank of the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift. 
Lord Dundonald and Mounted Brigade cross the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift. 
15.—Boers repulsed by detachment 1st Yorkshire and 
New Zealanders near Rensburg. 
16.—General Lyttelton’s Brigade crosses the Tugela 
at Potgieter’s Drift. 
Patrol of N.S.W. Lancers surprised and captured 
near Rensburg. 
17.—Sir Charles Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela 
at Triegard’s Drift. 
18.—The Tugela bridged and crossed by a brigade and 
battery. 
Lord Dundonald’s successful skirmish near Acton 
Homes. 
20.—Sir C. Warren moves towards Spion Kop. 
21.—Heavy fighting by General Clery’s forces. 
22.—Sir (. Warren’s entire army engaged. 
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January 23.—Spion Kop captured by Sir C. Warren: General 
Woodgate dangerously wounded. 


~~ 25.—Abandonment of Spion Kop. 


” 27.—British withdraw to the south of Tugela. 
- 28.—General Kelly-Kenny occupies Thebus. 
February 4.—General Macdonald occupies Koodoe’s Drift. 

5.—General Buller crosses the Tugela at Manger’s 
Drift. 

9 6.—General Lyttelton captures Vaal Krantz Hill. 

Lord Roberts leaves Cape Town. 

é 7.—Vaal Krantz evacuated and the Tugela_ re- 
crossed. 

- 8.—General Macdonald repulses Boers at Koodoos- 
berg. 

me 9.—General Macdonald withdraws from Koodoosberg 


to Modder River. 
Lord Roberts arrives at Modder River. 
% 10.—Lord Roberts addresses the Highlanders. 
11.—Mounted Infantry under Colonel Hannay, sent 
out from Orange River, encounters a detach- 
ment of Boers at Wolveskraal, near Ramdam. 
* 12.—General French’s cavalry seizes Dekiel’s Drift on : 
the Riet, immediately south of Jacobsdaal. 
me 13.—Lord Roberts with Sixth and Seventh Divisions 
occupy Dekiel’s Drift. 
General French seizes Klip and other drifts on ) 
the Modder. 
Sixth Division (Kelly-Kenny’s), with Lord 
Kitchener, advanced to Watervall Drift on 
Riet. 
mn 14.—British Force, under General Clements, retires 
from Rensburg on Arundel. | 
General Buller advances from Chieveley and | 
expels Boers from Hussar Hill. 
Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, marched to 
Weegdraai. 
és 15.—Lord Roberts occupies Jacobsdaal. 
General French relieves Kimberley, captures 
Boer laager and supplies, and disperses the 
enemy. 
Flight of Cronje’s force from Magersfontein. 
Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, advances 
to Klip Drift. 
Boers capture large British convoy of 180 waggons 
near Watervall Drift. 
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f kebruary 16.—Mounted Infantry and General Knox’s Brigade 
detached from Sixth Division to pursue General 
} Cronje. 
Commencement of rear-guard action at Drieputs. 
Capture of Boer convoy. 
General French disperses Boers south of Kim- 
berley. 
General Brabant (Colonial Division) captures 
Boer laagar near Dordrecht. 
” 17.—Sixth Division overtakes General Cronje near 
Paardeberg. 
General French moving to cut off Boer retreat 
from Bloemfontem. Occupies kopjes, com- 
; manding Koodoosrand Drift. General Colville’s 
. Division advancing from south. 
i General Buller advances to Monte Cristo Hill. 
; ie 18.—General Cronje entrapped in bed of Modder 
3 River at Paardeberg. Heavy fighting. Generals 
Knox and Macdonald wounded. 
General Buller moves round Boer left flank. 
Southern spur of Monte Cristo Hill captured. 
General Brabant enters Dordrecht. 
1.—Lord Roberts, accompanied by General Tucker’s 
Division, reaches Paardeberg. Cronje refused 
armistice. 
General Buller takes Hlangwane Hill. 
| “ 20.—Bombardment of Cronje commences. 


ov 


 .aneeret 


Boers repulsed at Arundel. 
General Hart occupies Colenso. 
“ 21.—General Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela. 
i ™ 22.—Lord Roberts defeats attempted reinforcement ot 
Cronje. 
; General Buller repulsed at Railway Hill. 
” 25.—General Brabant occupies Jamestown. 
a 26.—General Buller makes fresh passage of Tugela. 
27.—Majuba Day. Unconditional surrender of General 
Cronje and over 4,000 Boers at Paardeberg. 
General Hildyard carries Pieter’s Hill, main Boer 
position between Ladysmith and the Tugela. 
General Clements reoccupies Rensburg. 
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Labuschagne Nek. 


. 28.—Lord Dundonald enters and relieves Ladysmith. 
E General Clements occupies Colesberg. 
x March 3.—General French engages Boers near Osfontein. 
9 4.—General Brabant captures Boer position on 
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March 5.—General Gatacre occupies Stormberg. 
General Brabant defeats Boers. 
Overtures of peace made by Boer Presidents. 
7.—Lord Roberts routs large force of Boers at Poplar 
Grove. 
General Gatacre occupies Burghersdorp. 
8.—Jamestown occupied by British. 
10.—Lord Roberts defeats Boers at Driefontein. 
11.—Overtures of peace rejected by Lord Salisbury. 
Aliwal North occupied by British. 
12.—General French occupies hills commanding 
Bloemfontein. 
13.—Lord Roberts takes unopposed possession of 
Bloemfontein. 
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